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PLAYBOY 


PLAYBOY JAZZ POLL WINNERS 


A13-PAGE PICTORIAL ON : 
“THE GIRLS OF CASINO:ROKALE’’ 
WITH TEXE BY WOODY ALIEN 
RUSH TO JUDGMENT AUTAOR 

MANK LANE REVI W FACTS, 

ON THE KENNEDY ASSASSINATION 
IN-AN. EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 


FICTION BY LEN DEIGHTON, : 
IRWIN SHAW:-AND JEROME WEIDMAN ( 
PLUS U.S. CONGRESSMAN THOMAS : 
CURTIS ON ENDING THE DRAFT 


Plymouth is out to wit 


The wild new Barracudas are here! Featuring 


= VES 


you 


Hardtop. Convertible. Fastback. Swift- 
looking, slick-going automobiles all with 
designs on your heart, all priced to fit your 
budget. Look 'em over. Read about them. 
Go see them at your Plymouth Dealers. 

These are the sporty new ‘Cudas that gen- 
erate the excitement of a European road 
race, but carry prices as American as Satur- 
day afternoon football. 

They live with quickness, bite into corners, 
track true and respond promptly. Tight on 


One 
Yer this year. 


the straightaway. Sure-footed in the turns. 

These are the automobiles that offer 
enough optional gear to make yours just right 
for you. Stormer or luxury car, Barracuda is 
as personal as you want to make it. 

A lot of the great things are standard: 
rallye lights, pit-stop gas filler, trip odometer, 
special trim all around, sill-to-sill carpeting, 
parking brake warning fight, torsion-bar sus- 
pension, chromed hood louvers, a ‘“Sport- 
seat” with flip-down center armrest. 


America’s lowest ae sports car. From®2449* 


If you want to go the full stormer route, 
order the options you need. All the way up to 
@ booming 383 cu. in. V-8 which will be ready 5 
in plenty of time for Sebring. A real prowler 
Take a test drive in one of the ’67 Barra- iymou anracl a 


cudas. Expect a lot. We promise you won't be 


disappointed. 

Manultacturer's suggested retail price for standard 
six-cylinder Barracuda Hardtop. Destination charges, PLYMOUTH DIVISION Oy CHRYSLER 
State and local taxes, if any, and optional equipment MOTORS CORPORATION 


(including whitewall tires, wheel covers, and bumper 
guards) extra. 


The Good Guys are ways on 
the White Horse 


If you haven’t tried White Horse, 
it’s time you were enlightened. This 
is a different breed of Scotch. One | 
that always carries you lightly. Subtle. ==, 
Smooth.Persuasive.Come onup on f | 
the White Horse, where the good | 
taste is. Where the Good Guys are. 


‘TO ORDER SET OF 4 GOOD GUYS GLASSES AS SHOWN (WHEREVER LEGALLY PERMISSIBLE) SEND $3. CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 10 WHITE 
HORSE, DEPT. x66, P.0.E0X170, BOSTON, MASS, 02101 / BLENOED SCOTCH WHISKY — BE PROOF — EROWNE-VINTNERS CO., N.Y. 


ONE OF THE MOST 
freshing of the seem- 
ingly innumerable commentaries on 
PLAYBOY appeared recently in the supah 
British men’s magazine Town, under the 
byline of Nick Stacey, the rector of Wool- 
wich: PLaynoy, the parson wrote, “is 
helping to break the Puritanical wadition 
that Icisure plus pleasure equals evil. It 
is making questioning atutudes in a 
bly conformist society socially accept- 
able. Its sophistication, its irreverence, 
its humor, its exposure of sicred cows 
hypocrisy and double think has let a lot 
of fresh air into American . . . society. 
Such kudos are appreciated and lived up 
to, we think, by the pleasures within. 
‘Authoritative examinations of two cu 
rent American yexations—both of which 
certainly can benefit. as much from 
questioning attitudes” as from anything 
else—are provided by Conscription and 
Commitment, Congressman Thomas B. 
Curtis’ call for an end to the draft, and 
this month's searching Playboy Inter- 
view with Mark Lane, author of the 
bestselling Rush to Judgment and 
among the first and most effective critics 
of the Warren Commission Report on 
the Kennedy assassination. Curtis, a 
Dartmouth graduate and a World War 
ler in the Naval 
is generally considered the 
ling economic expert among House 
Republicans and has been involved 
with the formulation of Republican 
policy concerning military manpower 
procurement (he was co-author of the 
McCormac! tis Amendment to the 
National Defense Act of 1958) since 
he was first elected to Congress from 
Missouri's second district in 1950. 
Irwin Shaw “has the gift of all great 
storytellers,” the Saturday Review said 
on the occasion of the publication of his 
latest collection of stories: “When he's 
really swinging, he creates characters 
who walk into the liying room of your 
mind, ensconce themselves and refuse to 
be dislodged.” Such critical accolades 
have been common for the author of 
this month’s lead short story, Where 
All Things Wise and Fair Descend, since 
s first began appearing in 
magazines in the late Thirties, and have 
been earned as well by his several nov- 
els, such as The Young Lions and, most 
recently, Voices of a Summer Day. A 


PLAYBIL 


rugged, te—he lives in 
Klosters, , where he divides 
his time between skiing and writing— 


Shaw is currently working on The Un- 
caged Man. his sixth novel. 

The central elements of Second Break- 
fast, Jorome Weidman told us, were 
picked up haphazardly during the course 


‘WEIDMAN 


of the Manhattan-based author’s Sunday 
visits to his parents’ home in Queens 
“One of the main subjects of neighbor- 
hood gossip a couple of years ago,” 
Weidman relates, “was the success of a 
boy who became a rock-n-roll star of 
indefinite magnitude and decided not to 
share the rewards of his success with his 
ts. I followed the latest turns of the 
each week with no idea that it 
was forming the basis of a story, until 
my mother mentioned the fact that the 
father was a diabetic, sneaking out every 
Sunday for a Danish pastry and a cup of 
coffee at a corner store. When you've 
been making up stories as long as T have, 
the nn to the outlines of my final plot 
was easy.” Other People’s Money, Weid- 
mito aineUel tnd Ot Nooky willie 
published by Random House this spring. 

Author E. J. Kahn, Jr's note to us 
that he is happily married, “or was so 
until my wife read this story,” hints at 
the matrimonial subversion in The 
Raffle, another dement in our firserank 
assemblage of February fiction. A New 
Yorker stafl writer since his graduation 
from Harvard in 1987, Kahn’ has pub- 
lished a dozen books (his most recent— 
A Reporter in Micronesia—appeared last 
I) and is currently researching two 
others, in South Afvica and the Far East, 

Richard Farina, the author of Long 
Time Coming and a Long Time Gone, 
was killed in a motoreydle accident in 
Carmel, California, last April, a few hours 
after the publication of his first. novel, 
Been Down So Long It Looks Like Up 


ALLEN 
to Me. He was 2 


ARMOUR 


veryone’s death is to 
some degree outrageous,” The New York- 
er said that week, “but there are people 
who, by yirtue of their youth and talent, 
make the outrage of their deaths felt like 
a blow in the face.” Farina was a folk 
singer and composer as well as a writer 
of fiction; he had recorded two albums 
th his wife, Mimi Bacz. 

‘The excitement inherent in the con- 
tinuing spy phenomenon, captured 
in Part IIL of Len Deighton’s darkly bril- 
liant new novel, An Expensive Place to 
Die, and in The Girls of “Casino Roy- 
ale.” our femme-laden preview of the 
wild new flick based on the very first 
James Bond adventure. Woody Allen, 
Casino's ty Dr, Noah and one of 
its dozens of scripters, does the wi 
honors in our eye-catching roundup st 
his curvaceous colleagues in crime. Also 
on tap to make sure the shortest month 
swings is Jazz ’67, announcing this 
year’s winners of our annual Jazz Poll, 
with chapter 11 in pLaysoy’s running 
history of the world’s liveliest art form 
by Nat Hentoff; J. Paul Geity's consid 
erations, in Quilting Tine, of the secrets 
of successful job switching; a 
projection of the U. S-Russian s 
in Where Are the Russians, by Te 
Bentley, researched during his three-year 
stay at Cape Kennedy; 4 Short Disserta- 
tion on Lips, by satirist Richard Armour, 
dean of the faculty at California's Scripps 
College; and a host of other features. to 
make our offering for brief February 
lavishly long on entertainment for men. 
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the names of nearby retailers write h.i.s, 16 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016. nan 
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NORMAN THOMAS 

I've just read your November inter- 
view with Norman Thomas. Congratu 
tions for continually presenting diverse 
points of view. Thomas’ views arc the 
most sensible and humane I've read in 
ages. What a shame he wasn't born 33 
years ago instead of 83. He would be 
much more influential today, especially 
with the voting youth, thin he was 
in the 1930s. With his deep love for 
humanity, he would make a great 
American President. 


Lyn Smiley 
Kailua, Hawaii 


T have long felt that both of our ma- 
jor political parties have failed to create 
the society that our intellectual and tech- 
nological standards are capable of devel: 
oping. The basic problem has becn in 
setting up a welfare state, with central- 
ized control, that still guarantees civil 
liberties. Mr. Thomas hits overcome this 
problem with the sime common sense he 
uses in most of his political philosophy. 
Too many people feel that socialism will 
necessarily mean the abridgement of in- 
dividual rights and liberties. As Thomas 
pointy out, this is not so. Thomas is the 
most aware politicil thinker of the day; 
should he run again in 1968, he has my 
vote. 


William S$. Abbruzzi 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Whether or not we are socialists, we 
owe a lot to Norman Thomas. It must 
be a great satisfaction to him that so 
many of his ide have been put into 
practice. We will neyer know what kind 
of President he would have made, but 
I'm sure he would have been better than. 
Grant, Harding or Coolidge. 

Frederick J. Miller 
Cedar Rapids, lo 


Norman Thomas says that “govern- 
ment ought to do as little as possible” 
and that he is very much concerned 
with individual rights. Yet, as a way to 
implement his philosophy, he suggests 
the abolition of private ownership of nat 
ural resources, limitation of the right of 
inheritance and the establishment of 4 
guarantced annual wage. Thomas is ob 
viously quite familiar with what he calls 


the “breath-taking irrationality of man” 

—having expounded it for so long. 
Christopher Malone 
Santa Monica, California 


Mr. Thomas advocates “democratic 
socialism.” Demoaacy gives power 10 
the free will of the majority. but our re- 
publican democracy supposedly protects 
the rights of the minority from the occa- 
sional yranny of the majority. If the 
smallest minority is the individual, and 
socialism is the forced appropriation of 
the wealth of some for the benefit of oth- 
ers, where does that leave us? Democratic 


socialism is a contradiction in terms. 
John B. Edmondso 
Winchester, Kentucky 


Let me congratulate pLayeoy for 
interview with Norman Thomas. I recall 
a street meeting on Vietnam a few years 
ago in New York: Norman Thomas, A. J- 
Muste and A. Philip Randolph climb- 
ing unsteadily to the top of a sound 
uuck, but speaking firmly and making 
all the sense in the world, though among 
them they totaled nearly three centuries. 
I was glad that the young could sce 
them, for we don’t make people lik 
them in Amevict anymore—fearless and 
thoughtful, uncompromising in principle 
yet indefatigably active in the frustrating 
circurnstances of history. 

T want to ask the college students 
among your readers to stir up a fuss and 
see to it that these three men are given 
honorary degrees at the June commence- 
ment—all_ the better if they make 
speeches. They are certainly—by their 
lives and by their learning—among the 
most deserving candidates we have. To 
insist on honoring them would be a re- 
markable way for youth to haye its say 
in the academic ceremonial. 

At the point where Tam mentioned in 
his imerview, I think Thomas is in error. 
ing for decentralizing organi- 
zation—in order to increase opportuni- 
ties for nd participation. 
Thomas interprets this to mean I am 
against technology. On the contary, the 
cfiicient use of technology very often 
would tend to decentralization and sim- 
plification of organization; sometimes it 
is neutral in this respect, and only occa- 
sionally does it tend toward top-down 


initiative 
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“Promise her 
anything... 
but give her 


Arpege perfume in the 

black ball bottle from $40, 
Natural Spray ™ dispenser $6. 
Eau de Lanvin from $6. 

A Veil of Arpege from $4. 
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SIMON & GARFUNKEL 
PARSLEY, SAGE, 
ROSEMARY 
A THYME 
Homeward 


Bound 
The Dangting, 
Conversation 

10 MORE 


3442. Riso included: A Poem On 
The underground Wall, etc 


SERGIO MENDES 
@ BRASIL 86 


‘Sine, 


HERB ALPERT & 
THE TUUANA 


3842, Also included: The Shadow 
or Your apie nina 
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You Can't Hurry Love 
Hang On Sloopy 10 more 


23555, Flu: Love Js Lie fa teh 
ing in My heart Shake Me. 
Morey. Get Ready: 
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THE SANDPIPERS 
GUANTANAMERA 


*Louie, Louie | 
sLaBamba | 


3617. Also: éngelica, Carmen 
La Mer, Enamorada, inings We 
Said Today. strangers In The 
Right, 12:19 all 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB will send you your first 


if you begin your membership by purchasing just 
| ‘one record now, and agree to buy a record a 

month during the coming nine months (you will 
) have over 300 records a month to choose from) 


an amazing offer that 
i introduces a dramatic new record-buying plan 
cane THE MAMAS which enables you to get one record free for every 
JEREMY WY «|| © tue papas record you buy! And you begin to enjoy the full 
benefits of this exclusive plan the moment you 
join the Columbia Record Club. Here’s how: 

Ifyou join the Club right now, we will send your 
first 10 free records in advance! That's right! You 
may have ANY 10 of the hit albums shown here — 
ALL 10 FREE — if you buy just one record now at 
the regular Club price. . . and agree to buy a 
record 2 month during the coming nine months. In 
Barra Sreinand — short, you agree to buy a total of ten records in 

(Color Me Barbra OSTELANET? | feturn for the 10 free records you select now! 
eee ly Conducts. © Thereafter, you have no further obligation whet- 
> rte | soever to buy any records from the Club! How long 


FRANK SINATRA 
Strangers in the Night 


2673. Also included. On a Clear 
Day. Summer Wind. My Baby 
Just Cares For Me, Yeu're Drv 
ing Me Crary, ete. 


cones 


| FAVORITES you then continue your membership in good stand- 
WY Phiturean ‘ing is entirely up to you . . , but for every adci- 
= ad tional record you do decide to buy, you will re- 

ceive another record of your choice free! And 
since you will be required to pay only a small 
postage and handling charge on each record, 
you'll be getting the records you want at practi- 


Your yee ease senny PCSsvencaies | NEM, & Wl cnentesr ars tally a 50% discount off Club prices! 
THE Manas AND VALE, ge | eumses we write 
Loves. in the numbers of the ten records you want on the 
Seren postagepaid card provided. Then choose another 
Can't Stop Loving You tecord 2s your first selection, for which you will 


(eeu) Mone be billec only $3.98 (regular high-fidelity) or $4.98 
(stereo), plus postage and handling .. . so you 
will receive eleven records for the price of one 
as soon as you join! What’s more, we'll also send 
you a handy record rack free! 

Be sure to indicate whether you want your 
eleven records (and all future selections) in reg 
ular high-fidelity or stereo. Also indicate the type 
ff music in which you are mainly interested: Clas- 
sical; Listening and Dancing; Broadway and Holly- 
wood: Country and Western, Teen Hits, Jazz. 

Each month you will 
feceive your free copy of the Club's entertaining 
music magazine, with over 300 different records 
to choose from . . . a truly wide selection to suit 
every musical taste! You may accept any of the 
records offered —from any field of music. 

The records you want are mailed and billed to 
you at the regular Club price of $3.98 (Classical 
$4.98; occasional Original Cast recordings and 
Special albums somewhat higher), plus 2 small 
mailing and handling charge. Stereo records are 
$1.00 more. 
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as long as you remain a member of the Club... 
there is no limit to the number of tree records 
you can add to your collection. If you decide to 
Continue membership after fulfilling your enroll- 
ment agreement, you need buy only four records a 
year to remain a member in geod standing — and you 
will receive one record free for everyrecordyoubuy! 
NOTE: Stereo recon must he played only on a 
stereo revord player. Records marked with a star (%) 
have heen electronically re-thanneled for stereo. 
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control. The source of Thomas’ misun- 
derstanding is his orthodox Marxism, cra- 
ry for top-down control and something 
called “planning.” 

Paul Goodman 

New York, New York 


MINL-PROTEST 

As a connoisseur of miniskirts, I cer- 
tainly enjoyed your November reportage 
(No Cover, No Minimum) on my favor- 
ite subject. Since some observers insist 
iskirt is just another passing 
fad, I thought you might be interested in 
learning that the British Society for the 
ion of Miniskirts is working to 
e us thar the object of its affection 
will he with us for many years to come. 

The society held its first demonstration 
Jast summer, in response to a rumor that 
4 popular tclevision star was about to 
w Ion, 


jt pre- 
sented near: eth coats in its Lon- 
don showroom. Miniskirted girls marched 
up and down the pavement bearing ban- 
ners saying MINISKIRTS FOREVER—a sen- 
timent that most London bird watchers 
heartily endorse. 


Nicholas Lerner 
London, England 


THE SUPREME COURT 
Your November article The Supreme 
Court, by Nat Hentoll, was excellent, 
indeed. 
Sam Adam, 
Attorney at Law 


The recent effort to force the churches 
to pay their fair tax share through a Su- 
preme Court decision received passing 
t Hentoff’s fine article. 
The Supreme Gourt has refused to re- 
view the case. However, in view of the 
interpretation of the “establishmen 
religion” cause, which Hentoff cr 
the Supreme C ccepting, thi 
fusil scems grossly unjust. The interpre- 
ation states, in part, that “no tx... 
can he levied t support any religious 
activities or institutions...” May I be so 
naive as to ask what the difference is be- 
tween supporting the churches by giving 
them tax money and supporting them by 
exempting them from taxes so that 
others must pay more to make up the 
deficiency? It seems to me that in both 
cases society pays and the churches profit. 

Lany Hicok 

Albany, Oregon 


mention in 
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APRESSKUN' 

1 found your November article on Eu- 
ropean skiing amazingly compreh 
especially considering the wide range 
of life style, language and terrain the 
sport there encompasses. I lived in mid- 
dle Europe for some years and had the 


sive 


pleasure of skiing many of the great 
-Alpine resorts you mentioned. 
s, in their way, can be as poly- 


people, and your article suggests 
this fully and accurately. Congratula- 
tions on a large job exuberantly well 
done. 

Burton Hersh 

Bradford, New Hampshire 


Your article on European skiing v 
most interesting and should serve as an 
added inducement for those who wish to 
travel to Europe this year. Those of us 
who are connected with the U.S. ski 
team will be uaveling throughout Eu. 
rope during January, competing in major 
international contests there. We are now 
involved in a unique program, trying to 
raise $450,000 to dev 
young ski 


Jop thousands of 


ers who we hope © 
will put us at the top of the international 
racing ladder. As we prepare for the 
Olympics in 1968, we can't help but 
think of the uemendous amount of as- 
sistance we have received from maga- 
zines like yours. It is pleasing to sec 
praysoy take an increased interest in 


Bob Beattie, 
Head Alpine Coach 
United States Ski Team 

Denver, Colorado 


My sport is tennis, but judging from 
the photographs in your Skiing Europe 
feature, I'd say the girls on the slopes are 
a liule more indoor-oriented than those 
you find on a tennis court. I thought 
skiing was an outdoor sport. 

Charlton Heston 
Beverly Hills, Califor 


GOLD STANDARD 
Herbert Gold's The Ancient Company 

(November) is one of the best short 
stories I have read in years. Congratula- 
tions to PLAYuoY and to Gold. I look for- 
ward 10 seeing more Gold fiction of this 
iber in future issues. 

John Elkins 

San Diego, California 


Among the several tragedies of the 
Nazi persecution of the Jews is the obli- 
gation it seems to impose on many writ 
@as—especially Jews and Germans, but 
on others, tco—to concern themselves 
with intellectual monstrosities and bi- 
gate moral dilemmas antithetical at 
heart to the premise of fiction, Herbert 
Gold's The Ancient Company is a case 
in point. Gold’s imagery and his delinea- 
tion of his central character, Dr. Ger- 
shon, offers ample evidence that Gold ix 
nd gifted craftsman. But in the 
larger concerns (its plot, the 
embarrassingly caricatured Dr. Muller 
av, the tedious argument 
ther or not Jews can act), it ceases 
and is, instead, rhetoric 


subde 


story's 


about 


and cartooning. My objection is not to the 
story's nd of course not to 
Gold's mo Bur it’s unfortu 
nate that such anguish and philosophiz- 
ing should have as its object something 
trivial and simpleminded as a Jew- 
hating scientist, when Gold’s gifts are 
obviously neither trivial nor simplistic. 
Robert Stein 
New York, New Yc 


THE FIFTH FREEDOM 

Your excellent article The Sexual 
Freedom League (November) failed to 
convey what I feel is the greatest weak- 
ness in the League’s approach. Despite 
all their cant about how “liberated” they 
nd despite their use of cutesy-poo 
buttons and slogans, replete with sopho- 
moric Jeers and snickers, their fun-and- 
pproach to sex defeats any 
possibility of their being taken seriously 
in their attempts to solve very seri 
problems, such as archaic abortion ai 
sex laws. 


C. H. Thomas 
Boston, Massachusetts 


What 2 dreary sex life those poor girls 
in the Sexual Freedom League must 
have. How sad that they are missing the 
fun of being wined and dined, the allure 
of soft lights, music and romance. The 
S.F.L. has taken all the fun out of s 
What's left is a glorified necking party, 
which most people outgrow at 16. 

Mrs. Connie Hendershot 
Buffalo, New York 


Ty 
sion of your article on the Sexual Free 


is amused to see that the conclu- 


dom League was followed immediately 
by a page headed Miraculous Organ. 
Did you plan it that way? 
John F, Prucha, Jr. 
Los Angeles, California 
Just a coincidence, John. 


of the social and religious life of an- 
cient Greece and Rome as well as of In- 
dia, as the beautiful erotic sculptures 
Khajuraho and Konarak, for it 
demonstrate with such timeless serenity. 
Likewise. the economically _ privileged 
classes and the more libertine nobility in 
Europe have always practiced «1 cer 
degree of sexual intermingling in the 
course of their normal social activities. 
What is new, however, is that-for the 
first time the middle classes are claiming 
their share of the sexual freedom hither- 
to reserved only for the dite. W! 
too, is that “soci! sex” has become 
linked with the idea of sexual freedom in 
general, and it | ¢ 1SD—become 
a matter of public discussion. 

What surprised us about k Lind’s 
artide is the Jow average age he gives 
for Sexual Freedom Leaguers—only 


Viceroy’s got 
the taste 
that’s right... 


right any time of the day 


‘al flavor fre: 
roy tastes 


NY A WILLIANHON TOMAETO CORPORATION BREA The Alan of Dually an Telrcco Pedturts 


u 
cologne 
ncorks 


Pub cologne and after-shave. 


reated for men by Revlon. 


According to our knowledge, mest people 
interested in social sex are a bit older, 
in their 80s and 40s, with only a mi 
nority in their early 20s. We think this is 
so because young people are still seeking 
to establish their identities in relation 10 
others, outside their parental famil 
and are more interested in intense, one- 
to-one relationships. Also, they tend and 
have the opportunity to exchange steady 
partners more frequently than older mar- 
ried couples. Thus, while their need for 
ty seems to be less pro- 


sexual yar 
nounced than that of older 
opportunity to satisfy it when it 


ge groups, 


their 
arises is infinitely greater. 

I: did not surprise us to hear that 
“beatniks” and political activists in 
America are uying to put social sex 
down as “square” or bourgeois. Many 
“Beats,” sympathetic though we are to 
them, happen to be homosexually in- 
clined or interested in drugs, both of 
which are antagonistic to heterosex’ 
SEX. 

What seems to be most heartening 
about the Sexual Freedom League is its 
attempt, as your article describes it, to 
rate personal sexuul freedom with at 
al liberal philosophy. If so, more 
power to them. For there is nothi 
than the pretense of 


more depressin; 
sexual freedom on the part of reactionary 


and guiltridden people who are acting 
under the compulsion of ttboos rather 
than from genuine joie de vivre 

Drs. Eberhard and Phyllis Kronhausen 


Paris, France 


PLAYBOY ENCAPSULATED 
Recently T attended a memorial cere- 
mony at Clark University in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, commemorating Robert 
Hutchings Goddard, the rocket and 
spaceflight: pioneer. Vice-President Hu- 
ike 
h the 
ning cou 


bert Humphrey was the guest sp 


and the cer 


mony concluded w 


burial of a time cipsule, cont 
temporary artifacts, to be opened in 500 
years. You might be interested in learn 
ing that among the objects chosen for 
the capsule was, appropriately, a copy of 
PLAYHOY. 


Stephen E. Horowitz 
body, Massachusetts 


GOOD NOOSE 

Thank you for Jean Shepherd's 
Daphne Bigelow and the Spine-Chilling 
Saga of the Snail-Encrusted Tin-Foil 
Noose (November). This latest stfari into 
the depths of cach of us surpasses even 
Shepherd’s nile of the great Orpheum 
gravy-boat riot (October 1965). As al- 
ways, between guilaws I felt a slight pain 
—as similar episodes in my own past 
snaked agonizingly from hidden vaults 
in my memory. Millions of us must have 
suffered, like Shepherd, at the hands of 
the better-off. We'll 
the secret sensation of he 
I'm glad that Shepherd survived the 


ways remember 


ng outclassed. 


experience with humility and good hu- 

mor, and hope he keeps up the good work. 
Stephen P. Daly 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


In my best offhand Fred Astaire 
manner, I want to thank you for Jean 
Shepherd's Daphne Bigelow. 11 sent goose 
pimples all the way down my Marum 
socks—and out the ventilator ports of 
my Weejuns. 


William E. Schmidt 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


wn 


THE DEATH OF GOD 

After reading. in your November let 
ters column. Dr. William Hamilton's re 
ply to Bishop Pike, who had written to 
aiticize Hamilton's article on the death 
of God, I can only conclude that Hamil- 
ton, when he talks of the death of God, 
is not speaking of an event but rather of 
a Pop Happening. I'm only surprised he 
didn’t assign its locale to Upstate New 
York. 


Sandrt Waggon 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


I followed your letters exchange on 
death of God with imerest, Because 
their sincere concern for honest I 
don’t know who I have a greater esteem 
for—Bishop Pike, Reverend Hamilton, 
Reverend Altizer. 
Hugh Hefner. Come to think of it, 1 
don't know who disturbs me more—Rilly 
Graham, Norman Vincent Peale or Billy 
James Hargis. No doubt they are equally 
sincere—but I just cin’t understand 
them. 


Bishop Robinson ot 


The Rev. Jolin Troy Vaughn 
(Episcopal) 
Fort McKavett, Te 


MATERNAL WISDOM 

T enjoved reading your September ar- 
ticle on the San Francisco Topless scene 
I know most of the participants and I'm 
ve all exhibi 
tionists at heart, and even females ad 
mire gals with bodies worth showing and 
the guts to show them, Contrary to what 
some people think, we topless girls are 
not nymphomaniacs, nor do we parade 
our bodies around for sexual satisfaction. 
Many topless gitls are married and_ most 
are mothers. Few are prostitutes, be 
nse We GAN Make more money removing 
our tops than our pants, Where ee cin 
inexpericnced girls make good money 
Without prostituting their entire body? 
Even cocktail w 


involved myself. People 


teses get pinched and 


fondled: all we get is stared at. 


T always read ptaynoy and so do my 


children. Between. my job and your 
magazine. my children have learned that 
a lovely body shown in the right way can 
be decent and heautiful. 

Mama Spicgelman 

The ‘Fople-s Mother of Ei 

San Francisco, California 


Ly} 


see a marriage counselor? 
Select Shift. 


You want a stick shift. She wants an automatic. And your budget says: “one car! 
No problem anymore. Get one car. And get it with a Ford Motor Company Select Shift. 
The Select Shift is standard equipment with every automatic transmission. 

Comes on the steering column or on the floor. Works like this: 
Shift the Select Shift into first or second gear; it works like 

a manual shift. Real control in snow or mud. Assists braking on 
hills —helps handle heavy trailer loads. Shift the Select Shift 

into automatic. It’s automatic. The Select Shift. You get your way. 
She gets hers. Ford has a better idea...Shift for yourself! 


has a better idea 


Blended Scotch Whisky # B6 Proof «© Schieffelin &Go., N-Y- 


PLAYBOY AFTER HOURS 


With the Continental tourist season 
coming upon us once again, it’s our 
opinion that U.S. travelers headed over- 
seas should seize every opportunity to 
win friends and influence Europeans by 
communicating with them in their na- 
tive tongues. Unfortunately, most inter- 
national language guides—serviceable as 
they are for inquiring if the v s fit to 
drink—arm the visiting American with a 
glossary of platitudes that are wooden 
and utilitarian but lack the élan, style 
and verve that may characterize one's 
native speech. This deplorable situa- 
tion, however, has been corrected. A 
British book company, Wolfe Publish 


ing Ltd., has released a five-shilling 
linguistic lexicon entitled The Insult 
Dictionary. Aptly subtagged “How to 


Be Abusive in Five Languages,” it sup- 
plies the innocent abroad with a veri- 
table arsenal of snappy comebacks (in 
English, French, Spanish, Italian and 
German) designed, when delivered with 
suitable insouciance, to disarm the most 
xenophobic native. For example, alter 
being shown minisized quarters in a 
Parisian howl, the timid American 
might mumble to the concierge, “Merci, 
beaucoup.” What he should say, accord: 
ing to The Insult Dictionary, is: “J'ai 
demandé une chambre pour deux per- 
cagibi" ("l booked a 
double room, not 2 water closet”). The 
next morning, allic restaurant, if 
the waiter brings an incdible plate of 
buckwheats, the recommended  riposte 
: “J'ai demande une crépe, pas une 
crolte!” (“I asked for pancakes, not cow 
es!"). That sets the heart-warming 
tone of the entire tome. 

The 127 pages of the dictionary con- 
tain an abundance of such ingratiating 
rejoinders. Alter hailing a redcap in a 
Spanish railway station, for example, the 
traveler is advised 10 befriend that servi- 
tor by surveying him incredulously from 
head to toe and announcing: “He pedido 
un moz0, no un mequetrefe” (“I asked 
for a porter, not a pygmy"). In address- 
ing his counterpart on board a German 


sonnes, pas un 


ina 


ship, the book counsels, the correct com- 
ment is: “Vorsichlig mit den Schwein. 
slederkoflern! Haben Sie kein Herz fiir 


Ihre Angehorigen?” (“Careful with those 
pigskin cases—have some considera- 
tion for your family!"). Plaudits to 


proffer in a careening Parisian cab: “J'en 
aio des trucs rapides dans ma vie, mais 
jamais comme votre compteur” (“I have 
seen some speeding in my time, but 
nothing so speedy as your meter") and 
Vous en avez tuc combien aujourd'hui?” 
(“How many other people have you 
Killed today2”). When visiting an Italian 
tailor, needle him jovially with the ob- 
servation: “Le ho chiesto un abito, non 
un sacco!™ (“I asked for a suit, not a 
sick!"); then, (0 sew up the job, compli 
“Non é stato 


ment him by announcing: 
tagliato quesabito, é stato massacrato” 
(‘This suit has not been cut; it has been 
massacred”). While dining French 
restaurant, curry favor with the wine 
steward by sipping the proffered sample 
and murmuring appréciatively: “Y a pas é 
dire, l'eau est bonne!" (“Excellent water 
you have here!"); or with the chef by 
announcing: “J'ai demandé de U'huile 
dolive, pas de moteur” (“1 asked for 
olive oil, not motor oil!”); or “Donne 
moi donc une cuvette pour y metire les 
vers!” (“May T have another plate for the 
maggots?”). And after a knackwurst i 
German Hofbran, rd the waiter with 
a witticism: “Trinkgeld erwarten Sie? Ei 
nen Trilt kénnen Sie haben" (“Yes, you 
deserve a tip—the tip of my boot"). In 
lieu of a demeaning gratuity to an Tt 
bathroom atendant, an equally amu: 
mot juste is suggested: “E Lei il pocta che 
scrive quei versi osceni sul muro?” (“Do 
you write all those dirty poems on the 
wall yourse 

Before attending the theater or riding 
on a public conveyance in Italy or 
France, you're advised to memorize 
such all-purpose pleasantries as: 
mucva, grassone” ("Move over, Fatso” 
“Pouali! Ga pue les doigts de pieds!” 
(Phew! Whose socks are those?) and 
“Quando Lossisce per favore tenga i suoi 


in a 


ng 


germi in famiglia, io non li desidevo” 
(‘Kindly cough 
only to your own family—I don't want 
any of them"). 

Ascertaining how big a hit you've 
made, The Insult Dictionary explains, is 
not difficult: “Although you may fail to 
understand the exact shade of meaning 
in the words uttered by the foreigner in 
question, you will be left in no doubt as 
to whether or not your reply has sunk 
home. You will immediately notice the 
sudden contortion of his features, the 
suffusion of blood to his head, the clasp- 
ing and unclasping of his hands, the 
spasmodic twitchings of his whole frame. 
Surely this will be a sufficient 
Surcly, indeed. 


nd pass your diseases 


reward: 


Sweet Tooth 
Division: A 
port on the ial of the manager of a 
stateowned restaurant and night club in 
Budapest said the imaginative comrade 


Deportment, Airborne 


recent Associated Press re- 


was charged with, among other things, 
organizing “orgies highlighted by nude, 
chocolarecovered airline hostesses.” 
According to Midwestern Advertising 
and Marketing News, the following 
grafito was found by a spy in a Chicago 
adagency washroom: “All employees 
working on food accounts wash 
their hands before yeumning to work. 
The Surprise Symphony? A British 
correspondent swears that the announcer 
on a BBC Third Programme clipped 
out, “We now brosdeast a performance 
of Haydn's Symphony Number 67. . . . 


must 


The second movement contains a violin 
solo in which the soloist lowers his 
G-string.” 


Ads for The Forum, a restaurant on 
New York's Lower t Side, list its 
phone number as ORGY-405. 


Incidental Anatomical Intelligence: A 
National Enterprise Association. feature 
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story on June Wilkinson ends, “What- 
ever the reason, June Wilkinson is head- 
ing for the top, on the strength of ability. 
Her 42-inch bust is behind her.” 


Because the world hasn't cnough to 
worry about, New York publicist Lar- 
ry Gore has authored a rophe Gal- 
endar” that commemorates such happy 
days as the invention of the machine 
gun, cinned laughter, TV dinners, non- 
pour ketchup bottles, parking meters, 


brown paper bags, the electric chair 
("You Can Be Sure if Iv’s Westing- 
house”) and the East Coast black-out 
(You Can't Be Sure if It’s Westing- 


thdays of such Ium 
a Handing, S 
Joe McGarthy, Tokyo Row, Doris Day, 
Liule Orphan Annie and Rasputin; as 
is the debut of Jeanette MacDonald and 
Nelson Eddy in Naughty Marietta 
(August 27, 1984). 

If you want to know when the Ku 
Klux Klan held its fist Klambake or on 
what rare day in June falls Werewolf 
Day, consult the Catastrophe Calendar. 
Not overlooked, either, are such unfor- 
gettable events as the beginnings of the 
second and third Punic Wars; Blue Mo 
day, Black Thursday and Purple Friday; 
and March 16, 


as 
y.” Other 
cluded in the calend: 
—"William Penn ‘Treaty with 
Indi: January 13, 1683—"William 
Penn Breaks Treaty with Indi 
10, 1822—"Mexico Separates from Sp 
can. Divorces.” 
ve becn much 


red-leuer days _in- 
ary 12, 1683 


Signs 


ted such apocalyptic ev 
sion of T; y by Mad Duke Witold, 
the extermination of the sea cow, the in- 
auguration of digit dialing, the birth 
of Liberace, the discovery of mira 
redient GL-70, the invention of 
sics and the debut of the Doublemint 
Twins, Also omitted are such historic 
happenings, right hand up, as B 
aCold Month (January); Pimiento Week 
(Febru jut Weck (March); In- 
1 Barbershop Harmony Week 


(April); International Pickle Week (May); 
Fight the Filthy Fly Month (June); Fresh 
Up Soda Bath Season (July); Kraut Satad 


Season (August); Raisinable Breakfasts 
Month (September); Be Kind to Custom- 
ers Month (Cctober); Cage Bird Weck 
and a double-barreled at- 
ional Mimicry Week and 
ht Battery Inspection Day (both 
in December). The 
has thoughtfully included the following 
apocryphal events, however: 
Tum an Ugly Frog into a Handsome 
National Contagious Dis- 
ease Week (Take a Leper to Lunch),” 


“National 
capper, “Natio 
Wecks Week. 


d Taste Week” and, as a 
al Put an End to Special 
We're all for that. 

There was no amplification of a note 
in The Cedar Rapids Gazette announc- 
ing that the program theme for a Mo: 
day dinner meeting of the Cedar Rapids 
Toastmistress Club was to be “Putting 
Out.” 


Bang, reports Navnews, a U.S. 
wwy journal, is 2 member of the San 
Diego Naval ‘Training Center pistol 
team. 


Among the courses offered I; 
students at Scottsdale, Arizon 
College Evening Division: 
Tpying. 


year to 
Phoenix 
‘Beginning 


The first meeting of the Mer 
Drama Guild, noted British Columbia's 
Merritt Herald, “should prove to be a 
lively one, as old members are expected 
‘d to entertain new mem: 
ha skit, song, dance, 


According to insider’s Newsletter, the 
following inscription appears on the first 
page of a Bombay-published book en 
ted Planned Families: “Reproduction 
strictly forbidden without our written 
permission.” 


THEATER 


Coboret is a taut, pulsating musical, 
despite the fact that it shortchanges its 
heroine. In Christopher Isherwood’s orig- 
inal Berlin Storics (and John van Dru- 
ten’s play I Am a Camera), soulless Sally 
Bowles was the central symbol of decaying 
Berlin in the late Twenties and carly 
‘Thirties. In the new musical, the symbol 
is a flashy, seedy Berlin night club. As 
the title song says, “Life is a cabaret, old 
chum.” The stage is curtainless; the 
audience stares into @ huge, tilted mirror, 
which refieas but also distorts. Kit Kat 
Klub emcee Jocl Grey sus out and 
sets the tone of the show. His face chalk- 
white, his lips reddened, his hair slick, 
his manner mincing and Devillike, Grey 
introduces the morally bankrupt city and 
its sleepwalking citizens with malevol 
amusement. girls, in thigh 


The 
t stockings and sat 


ry mini- 


ality infects and enriches the 
proceedings. John Kander’s music is, by 
turn, tinny and harsh, a little Kurt Weil- 
Ii Fred Ebb’s lyrics are full of bite and. 
wit. Loute Lenya, as an accommod: 
ndlady, sings the bitter So What, 
which she shrugs that you “learn how to 
be satisfied with what you get” Grey 
himself runs through an entire side show 


ing 


all turns, including 
one blatantly erotic song and dance with 
his two lady bedmatcs. As Isherwood's 
mouthpicce, played by Bert Convy, says 
about the curious life around him, “It's 
tacky and terrible and everybody's having 
a great time.” The show's creators— 
Kander, Ebb, author Joe Masteroff, cho- 
reographer Ronald Field, sec de: 
Boris Aronson, costumer Patricia Zip- 
prodt, director Harold Prince—collabo- 
rate masterfully in evoking the mood of 
Berlin under the growing cloud of 
Nazidom, a mood of blissful ignorance 
and sickly sadness. The cast—Lotte Len- 
joel Grey, Jack Gilford as a passive 
Jewish shopkeeper—is brilliandy in 
tune with the outoftune atmosphere. 
‘There is but one exception, Jill Haworth, 
a pretty young lady with a passtble voice, 
simply can't swing it as the irredeemable 
Sally Bowles, She fumbles her comic 
nents, tries to make up for her de- 
ficiencies by pushing her limited talent 
too far. But even if this Sally isn’t “rather 
nge and extraordinary,” as she claims 
to be, the show most certainly is. At the 
Broadhurst, 235 West 44th Street. 


Woody Allen, rtavnoy contributor 
(ee The Girls of “Casino Royale” in this 
issue), pincsized Perelman and puny 
Pepys, has put quill 10 parchment and 
penned his first play, Don’t Drink the Water, 
about a pushy caterer from Newark 
who gets entangled in the Tron Cur- 
tain. The catcrer (Lou Jacobi), his wise- 
cracking wile (Kay Medford) and their 
nubile daughter (Anita Gillette) are in 
some unnamed Communist country on 
the last day of Jacobi, 
Euroy hundred 
dollars for three weeks of wi 
diarrhea.” To top off his misery, he is 
chased by the secret police because he 
took snapshots of an atomic instillation, 
“What 


an embassy, which is tempo- 
ng misrun by the ambassador's 
ng son (Anthony Roberts). A 
thuggy Commie cop invades the prem- 
ises and demands the surrender of the 
caterer. Enraged, Jacobi pulls a gun on 
it’s a finger. “It may look like 
he warns, “Its a tlesh-colored 
Vhile an exchange of prisoners is 
being arranged (their spy for our 
caterer), Jacobi puts down the chef's 
cooking. Offered oysters for dinner, he 
responds, “I want my food to be dead. 
Not live. Not wounded. Dead.” And he 
also uics to put down his daughter's 
awakening romantic interest in the am- 
bassadot’s son. Finally deciding to es 


robes, announcing, w 
the silk itches his skin: 
gist sys I have the thighs of « princes.” 
Don't Drink the Water is a grab bag of 
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MONTREAL PLAYBOY CLUB SET T0 DEBUT IN 
SPRING DURING OPENING DAYS OF EXPO 67! 


Apply Now Before 
Key Fee Doubles 


CHICAGO (Special)—Canada’s 
first Playboy Club will be a 
spectacularly designed hub of 
entertainment in the center of 
Montreal’s night-life area. The 
site of the luxurious five-story 
hutch is at 2081 Aylmer Strect, 
within walking distance of every 
major hotel, every major office 
building and the famous Plece 
Bonaventure. McGill University 
is just across the street. 

Room Directors and many of 
the 65 lovely Bunnies will be 
bilingual to better serve Men- 
treal keyholders and guests. Our 
Canadian hutch will offer all the 
man-pleasing specialties found 
in Playboy Clubs in the United 
States, England and Jamaica. 
Juicy London broil in the Play- 
mate Bar and heaping platters 
from the Living Room Buffet 
are yours at the same price as 
a drink. Sizzling steaks will be 
featured in the Penthouse and 
Playroom, Beautiful Bunnies 
will serve you tall, satisfying 
drinks containing more than an 
ounce and a half of your favorite 
liquors, and top talent will per- 
form for your enjoyment in the 
Playboy showrooms. 

If you are not a keyholder, 
now is the time to apply for key 
privileges to the most distin- 
guished key club in the world. 
You can still save $30 (Cana- 


Architect's conception of the Montreal Playboy Club, Hutch will be centrally located at ZO81 Aylmer Street. 


dian) in Montreal before the 
$60 Resident Key Fee in Can- 
ada goes into effect. (See coupon 
for schedule of Key fees in U.S.) 
You can use your key immedi- 
ately in 16 Clubs (see box). 

Your new key admits you to 
every Playboy Club in the world. 
When you present your key to 
the Door Bunny (she may be a 
PLAYBOY Playmate), your per- 
sonal name plate is placed on 
the lobby board and closed-cir- 
cuit TV telecasts your arrival to 
friends who may be awaiting 
you in Playboy's fun-filled 
clubrooms, 

As cach new Club opens, your 
Playboy Key increases in value. 
Become a keyholder now. Mail 
the coupon today. 


Conviviality and cheer are abundant in the Phoenix Club as Bunnies 


serve sizzling steaks and the finest 


wors to keyholders and guests. 


Lake Geneva Playboy Under Way 


CHICAGO (Special) — Con- 
struction has begun on the Play- 
boy Club 56,000,000 Midwest 
Hotel, two miles east of Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, only 75 
minutes from Chicago by car. 
The resort is now scheduled to 
open for the ’67-’68 ski season. 
Facilities will include 300-room 
main lodge, 18-hole champion- 
ship golf course, 35-acre Bunny 
Lake, 200-foot vertical drop ski 
run, driving range and putting 
green, clubhouse and pro shop, 
championship tennis courts, rid- 
ing stables (20 miles of trail), 
skeet ranges, theater and air-con- 
ditioned indoor street of shops. 

‘The lavish 800-acre resort will 
be the second of several Playboy 
Hotels planned for the play- 


grounds of the world. The first 
is in the Caribbean, on the ex- 
clusive North Coast of Jamaica. 


YOUR ONE KEY 
ADMITS YOU TO 
PLAYBOY EVERYWHERE 


OPEN — Atisnta + Baltimore 
Boston + Chicago » Cincin- 
nati + Detroit + Jamaica 
Kansas City - London - Los 
Angeles - Miami - New Or- 
leans - New York + Phoenix 
St. Louis » San Francisco 


NEXT — Cleveland » Denver 
Lake Geneva, Wis. - Montreal 
Washington, D.C. 


We mm mm mm BECOME A KEYHOLDER/CLIP AND MAIL TODAY = om mm ms may 


‘TO: PLAYBOY CLUBS INTERNATIONAL 
Playboy Building, 919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Gentlemen: 
Tuich to apply for key privilenes, 
WANE LEASE PRINT SS 
‘OCCUPATION 


1D Enclosed find $___., 


$25 exceptin Arizone, Florida, Iinois, Indies 


currently $5 in U.S. and $6 (Canadian) in Canada, Is waived for your first year. 


D Bill me for 3. 
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gags, many great, a few terrible, all of 
them dyed-in-the-wool Woody, and the 
sharpwitted cast happily downplays 
them all. The play is farcefetched and 
unshapely but, like its author, it is com- 
pulsively funny. At the Morosco, 217 
West 45th Strect. 


RECORDINGS 
Gaul is divided into vvo pars 1 
go-round. Aznavour (Reprise) and Je m’ap- 


pelle Borbra (Columbia) are a boon to 
Franco-American ns. As is his wont, 
Amutvour sings only Aziavour, and who 
could do it better? La Boheme, Plus 


Rien, Aime-Moi—all are handled in the 


superkatively is a halle 
mark. Miss Streisand has put herself in 
the hy ager extra 


ordinaire Michel Ls And the a 
gam of French and English lyrics 


Gallic melodies proves that, in any 
language, Barbra. spells success 
Simpético / Gory McFarlend and Gabor 


Szabo (Impulse!) features the vibist and 
guitarist. with rhythm, in the pop-jazz 
bag that McFarland has done so well in 
the past. McFarland’s sing-along. shtick 
gets vocil support from Szabo as they 
wend their way through the likes of 
Norwegian Wood. Cool Water. The 
Word and a number of McFarland 
Szabo originals. 


Reprise) is about «ts good a slice 
of the Lopez lad as has come down the 
pike in a long while. Maybe it's the Don 
Costa arrangements and the big sound in 
back of Trini, but the session swings 
from the opening Fly Me to the Moon on 
through Baby, the Rain Must Fall and 
I'm Comin’ Home Cindy and right up to 
the last bars of One of Those Songs. 


‘The soul sound of Ramsey Lewis in a 
somewhat unusual context cin be ap- 
prized on Wade in the Water (Cadet). 
Ramsey, bassin Cleveland Eaton 1 and 
drummer Maurice White get into the 
nd groove this outing with an 
gregation arranged and conducted by 
Richard Evans. The tide tune, Tobacco 
Road and Up Tight are fine examples of 
funk the way it is. 

The 2nd John Handy Album (Columbia) 
presents some extremely interesting 
ples of the highly experimental Handy 
Quintet in action. Handy’s group is an 
innoyation in itself, since one of its staff 
is violinist Mike White. In addition to 
Handy's. exploratory alto and tenor 
work, ther © wild flights of fancy 
by guitaist Jary Hahn. Sharing honors 
with the aforementioned three are bassist 


m- 


Don Thompson and drummer Terry 
Glarke, who doubles on  glockenspiel. 
Glockenspiel? 


A thoroughly successful translation of 
the bossa nor nto the American idiom 
—that's Stay with Me / Vic Damone (Victor). 
In some cases, the Brazilian songs have 
been given English lyrics; in others, the 
boss-nova rhythm has been applied to 
Tin-Pan Alley-type tunes. In every 
stance, the deft Damone touch enhances 
the material. The lead song, Pretty Bul- 
terfly, is perhaps the best of the lot, but 
we're nitpicking on an album that is 
excellent all round, 


Seldom-heard (more’s the pity) is 
Czech composer Smetana’s Mé  Viost 
(Crossroads), a cycle of six highly ro- 


mantic symphonic poems performed at 

their source on two recordings by the 

Grech Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 

by Karel Angerl. Md Vlast’s lush imagery 

mikes it much more than a musical curio. 
‘ 

After listening to Bobby Hackett Ploys 
Tony Bennett's Greatest Hits (Epic), we have 
to rank the nonpareil cornetist as one 
of musicdom’s superheroes. Despite the 
horrendous handicap of saccharine, ricky- 
tick and desperaicly unimaginative 
rangements that tn the band behind 
him to jelly, Hackett still manages to 
extract from his horn a lyricism that 
always rises above its smroundings. 


The great big gospel sound of Marion 
Williams fills A Voice of Hope (Epic) with 
delightful listening. Miss Williams does 
not confine herself to the gospel idiom— 
although she works wonders on such as 
Great Big God and The Day Is Past and 
Gone—but_ undertakes the likes of 
Blowin’ in the Wind, Without a Song, 
Exodus and The Eagle and Me. She's 
converted us to fanatical Williams fans, 


As au courant as a teen 
timeless as a Bach sonata, that’s the 
Ellington orchestra. The Popular Duke 
Ellington (Victor), an obvious titular redun- 
dancy, reprises such staple items of Ellin 
tonia as Take the “A” Train, Solitude, 
Mood Indigo, Sophisticated Lady, ad 
infinitum (the only new tune is The 
Twitch, a bluesy gem). It's a tribute to 
the Duke's alchemy that the well-grooved 
standards sound as fresh as ever. 

Erroll, Garner / Campus Concert (MGM) 
shows that the irrepressible pianist, like 
OF Man River, may go on forever. 
Recorded at Purdue University, the con- 
cert encompasses a passel of Garner- 
associated evergreens—Indiana, Stardust, 
Almost Like Being in Love—to all of 
which Exvoll contributes a clutch of new 


bopper, as 


ideas. As always, Garner is accompanied 
by bassist Eddie Calhoun and drummer 
Kelly Ma 


Cass / John / Michelle / Dennie / The Momos 
& the Popas (Dunhill) showcases one of 
the best of the shaggy-headed vocal groups 
around today. Their sound [alls mel 
luously on the ear and their original ma- 
terial (almost everything on the LP) is 
highly inventive, Particularly pleasing: 
Trip, Stumble and Fall and Dancing Bear 
—both rhythmic, tuneful and well worth 
sepeating. 


Vince Guoraldi & Bolo Sete Live at El Mato- 
dor (Fantasy) rates an ole. The pianist 
and his guitarist confiere are Damon and 
Pythias from start to finish, Their major 
clfort, « Black Orpheus Suite, takes the 
two over familiar ground, but Guaraldi 
and Sete are still able to come up with 
unclichéed nuances. 


Oscor Peterson: Put On a Hoppy Face 
(Vave) is probably the last of the etch. 
ings made by Peterson with bassist Ray 
Brown and drummer Ed Thigpen, 
Brown and Thigpen having Jong since 
gone their separate ways. Recorded 1 
at Chicago’s London House, the 1 
romps through the title ditty and a hall 
dozen other items that range as far afield 
as Woody'n You and Yesterdays. 

The Peggy Lee of Guitars & la tee (Capi- 
tol) has herself a softly swinging ball, 
and, in so doing, a good time is had by 
all. Put beautifully on display by throaty 
Miss Lee are such attractive tone poems 
as Strangers in the Night, My Guitar and 
Sweet Happy Life (Samba de Orfeu) from 
Black Orphe 


Nathan Milstein and Prokofiev's Two 
Concertos for Violin and Orchestra (Angel) 
ae superbly made for cach other. The 
Highly melodic, impassioned works are 


The Concerto No. 1 


under CGurlo 
the Concerto No. 2 in 
G Minor finds him with The New 
Philharr Orchestra conducted by 
Rafael Friihbeck de Burgos. 

Talk Thot Talk / The Joxx Crusaders ( 
Jaz) displays that souLfilled 
plunked down in the middle of a big 
band and the results are electric. Fine 
funk is everywhere as they run through 
Walk on By, 1-2-3, Up Tight and nine 
others. 


Giulini 


The flowing, fluent voice of the Count 
Basie orchestra is heard to excellent ad- 
tage on Broadway Basie’s ... Way (Com- 
mand). Charted by Chico O'Farrill, the 
ngs out the best in a flock of 


theavictl musical goodies. Trumpeter 
Eldridge is the soloist of note, as 
i applies his darion horn to 
Just in Time (out of Bells Are Ringing), 
Mame, Here's That Rainy Day (from 
Carnival in Flanders) and several other 
Broadway beauties. Basie’s way is our 
way. 


A talent of farranging dimensions is 
provocatively put forth on A Flot, G Flot 
and C / Yusef Loteef (Impulse!) Lateef, on 
tenor, alto, fluie, bamhoo flute, Chinese 
lute, oboe and theremin, fronis an adven- 
turous quartet as he cuts across continents 
in combining Asian, African and Ameri- 
can musical forms in some of the most 
exciting, comprehensibly avant-garde jazz 
we've heard in ages. 


Buddy Greco /Big Bonds & Ballads (Re- 
prise) is Mr. G. at the peak of his vocal 
powers. In front of a big-band sound 
penned by a slew of arrangers (including 
himself), Buddy is strictly first-chair as 
he delivers such delights as I'll Only 
Miss Her when I Think of Her, What 
Did | Have that 1 Don't Have? and the 
classics The More I See You and Satin 
Doll, 


MOVIES 


folstofl is a terribly flawed, tervibly 
interesting film. Directed by Orson 
Welles over a period of years as money 
became available, the improvisitory na- 
tue of its financing has led to an 
improvisatory artistic quality as well. 
Sometimes this is welcome—leading to a 
freedom from the formalism that has 
stiffened some previous attempts 10 cine- 
matize Shakespeare—but sometimes the 
seams show. The biggest scam is Welles’ 
own performance in the title role. Like 
most of his Thespian endeavors, it is a 
mixed—if well-stufled—bag. He has 
Falstalf’s cunning down pat, but some- 
how he never quite gets hold of the low 
joie de viene that saves the cl 
being merely a boor. Inde 
tor, Welles seems least at 
called upon to re-create the passions of 
life among the Elizabethan lowly; his 
tavern scenes are positively prudish 
With material better suited to his style— 
baule scene alive with the rhythm of 
violence, the rich yet lonely pageantry of 
court life (where, as Henry 1V, Sir John 
Gielgud makes his most effective screen 


icter from 
a direc 
se when 


appearance to date)—the film has that 
brilliant finish one expecis of Welles, He 
is also good with the clowns: The se- 


quence where Nym, Bardolph and Pistol 
are recruited for Henry’s army is the 
filn’s comic high point. In the last 
analysis, however, Welles’ attraction to 
Shakespeare comes through as more 
willed than felt; his least successful 
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gals, retiring playmates. One size 
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efforts on both stage and screen have 
been his bard beardings. He is a director 
who must make a property his own; and 
Shakespeare docs not yield gracefully to 
his tamperings, just as Falstaff does not 
easily allow himself to be changed into a 
leading man, Still, any movie by Orson 
Welles is an event of sorts. Even at his 
most selfimitative and awkward, there 
is always present a spirit of artistic dar- 
ing, of joy in creating a moyie, that 
forces you to sit up and pay attention for 
that brilliant shot or two that makes the 
whole business worth while. 


It is possible that Night Games w 
never get a full-scale national release in 
the U.S. or that local pruderies will pre- 
vent you from seeing it in its fully un- 
dressed state. Therefore, let it be known 
that the movie is an exwemely erotic 
one. And also a pretty bad one. Mai Zet- 
terling has, perhaps, improved her direc- 


torial skills since Loving Couples, but 
her vision of the human condition has 
grown more depressed, if anything. 


Here we have a young man bringing his 
fiancée to his hereditary country home, 
where every stick of furniture reminds 
him of some incident in his childhood 
and, naturally, wiggers a flashback. 
Mom, it scems, was as decadent as she 
was beautiful, and one day she throw a 
huge costume ball, the climax of which 
was her public accouchement, at which 
she ddivered a stillborn child. Miss Zet- 
terling and her husband, David Hughes, 
who collaborated on the screenplay (her 
novelization of the film is reviewed on 
page 23), have a number of other tasties 
to offer, such as Mom teasing Junior into 
masturbation, then shaming him for his 
weakness, and Mom entertaining lovers 
in front of him. There are also such at- 
mospheric side lights as a blue film with- 
in the film, a girl placidly offering her 

re buttocks as 2 place to compose a 
musical score and a man vomiting in full 
close-up. Dare we say ad nauseam? The 
mind boggles—and having boggled, 
moves on to wonder what is the point of 
all this careful shock material. Is the col- 
lection of grotesques here assembled 
merely self-contained symbols, incapable 
of reaching out toward universality? In 
the end, girl convinces boy that he should 
dynamite the old house and so make a 
fresh start in life, undaunted by history. 
It is a “happy” ending, but we have 
lingered too long in the hallways of sensa- 
tion to be convinced by such a con- 
venient piece of moral trickery. Still, 
Night Games had to end somehow, and 
probably we should be glad of the bang 
instead of the whimper. 


When Is Paris Burning? premiered i 
Paris, the producers surrounded the city 
monuments with pots belching red smoke, 
to suggest an actual conflagration, The 
Parisian response was, to say the most, 


tepid. And tepid is our response to the 
movie as well. By any historical standards, 
the Paris uprising was one of the more 
squalid cpisodes of World War Two; 
the relatively effortless takeover of the 
y by Allied troops was enginecrad not 
for love but for propaganda. Still, Hider 
had ordered the destruction of the city; 
only a reluctant German commandant 
a dogged Swedish consul and a handful 
of Resistance leaders prevented that 
tragedy. And, as told by Larry Collins 
and Dominique LaPierre in their book 
of the same title, it a real cliff 
hanger. But the movie René Clément 
has made from the book, with the use 
of a clodhopping script by Gore Vidal 
and Francis Ford Coppola, disperses logi 
in an orgy of crosscutting and somehow 
manages to leave the impression that 
Paris wa 1 by three Germans and 
a Volkswagen, There are moments of 
technical success, as when Clément fills in 
documentary footage with documen 
style action shooting; and there 
basic excitement to the story that even 
gross ineptitude cannot entirely stifle. 
But the 30-sccond appearances of 10,000 
famous faces only distyact from the build- 
up of tensions. George Chakiris—popping 
up out of a tank, long black hair sw: 
about his ears, to gush over the glories 
of Notruh Dahm—is the silliest of these: 
but watch, also, for Jean-Paul Belmondo, 
Charles Boyer, Leslie Caron, Alain 
Delon, Kirk Douglas, Glenn Ford, Yves 
Montand, Anthony Perkins, Simone Si- 
gnoret, Robert Stack and God knows who 
else. Of Gert Frobe as General Von 
Choltitz, and Orson Welles as the Swed- 
ish consul, a great deal more is seen. Is 
Paris Burning? is not without minor 
virtues, but a street full of 1944 hair 
styles and polished-up old Paris buses 
does not a documentary make. 


Roger Vadim’s The Geme fs Over is an 
oddly syncopated film, the rhythm of 
which is at first annoying, then catchy, 
despite one's best efforts not to succumb. 
Jane Fonda is married to an older man 
whose son (Peter McEnery) is closer to 
her in age, interests and high spirits. 
They're thrown constantly together, and 
their companionship turns into lov 
which of course means a rather detailed 
affair. TI turn, leads to talk of di- 
vorce and remarriage in which, it seems, 
Miss Fonda would be required to surre! 
der to her first husband her entire—and 
considerable—wealth. She's willing, but 
her lover is unwilling; struggles for world- 
ly success are just not his style. So the 
loser in the game turns out to be Mi 
Fonda. It all sounds drearily familiar in 
outline; but up there on the screen, it's 
something else again. The whole affair is 
motivated as much by rebellion against 
parental authority as it is by the dis- 
covery of true love, and Vadim captures 
the childishness, charm and deliberate 


irresponsibility with his witty juxtaposi- 
tions of the farcical and the sensual 
throughout the film. Particularly notable 
in this r rd is the lovers’ first bedding 
ant their first weekend escape to the 
county alonc. Miss Fonda’s skin secncs 
are worth the attention of any serious 


student of uevilé. 
who value strange contrasts, quick comic 
insights and a kinky vision of the kinky 
life will find Game worth the candle. 


cinéma Moviegoers 


The two gang lords have arranged a 
confront each other 
eyeball to eyeball. The first inquires, 
with the customary suspicion of his 
breed. whether his opposite number is 
curying a gun. The second daintily 
opens his coat, smiles sweetly and re- 
plies s this the body of a killer? 

That's pretty much the way things go in 
What's Up, Tiger Lily? As you may know, 
the picture began its life as possibly the 
worst imitation of a Hollywood gangster 
film ever run up in Japan. Busy Woody 
Allen (see The Gals of “Casino Royale™ 
in this issue) was engaged to write a 
totally script, which was then 
dubbed in by people possessed of humor- 
ous voices. It’s not the sort of thing one 
hopes will become a regular practice. but 
in this instance, the result is a kind of in- 
stant theater of the absurd that, if you re- 
Jax and just let it wash over you, can be 
giggly. The plot Woody has concocted is 
horrendously complicated and involves 
an attempt by a team of good guys and 
gals to recover the stolen secret formula 
for the world’s greatest egg salad from 
not one but two sets of baddies. The ver 
bal humor, be assured, is at a higher lév- 
el than the situational humor, and the 
presence on-sercen of Playmate China Lee 
(August 1964) is a decided visual plus. 
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In 
routine to bad espion: 
the temptation is to overpraise the occa 

spy flick that itl 
standards of suspense, believability and 
inellig very The 
Quiller is not a potential 
classic of the genre; 
good as the Adam Hall novel on which it 
is based, since the book had a depth of 
characterization that is missing from the 
screen. Nevertheless, it is a crisp. brisk, 
occasionally humorous little movie that 
pits George Segal singlehanded against a 
band of very nasty neo-Nazis in Berlin. 
He slips in and out of their dutches 
repeatedly, survives a chilling interroga- 
tion undey truth serum and outfoxes one 
of the most maddening pursuits we've 
ever enjoyed. Segal makes Quiller a 
rather callow wise guy, when a good 
deal of the original story's suspense de 
rived from the fact that the Nazis were 
energetic and efficient while he was tired 
and woubled, Alec Guinness contributes 
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mother of his too-carefully worked char 
acterizations 2s Conuiol, and Max von 
Sydow has a high old time doing villain 
ous finger exercises after all the concertos 
he’s recently played. Michael Ander 
son’s direction is slick and smooth and 
avoids the rainy streets, trench coats, 
unbelievable gadgetry, fancily menacing 
camera angles and shock cutting com- 
mon to the form. He sces the terror in 
the ordinary and makes us sce it, two. 


Penelope is mounted as if it were a 
glossy sex farce—there is gorgeously 
costumed Natalie Wood in the title role, 
being neglected by her husband (Ian 
Bannen) in favor of his bank presidency 

«consoled by her comic psychiatrist 
(Dick Shawn), who is, need we add?, in 
love with her. Trying to get hubby to 
heed her, she hits him where he lives: 
she sticks up his bank. Thievery, as she 
reveals from Shawn's couch, is a tech- 
nique she lias used in the past to right 
interpersonal wrongs. Somewhere along 
uie way. the story (based on a novel by 
E. V. Cunningham) gets into something 
more interesting. It is essential to Miss 
Wood's mental health that she confess 
her kleptomania and be believed about 
it. She tries and wies and bies, and every 
‘one is very nice—there, there, dear— 
but no one will take her seriously. The 
problem is damn near Dostoievskyan; it 
struggles to escape from this fat and 
faruous film and lead a life of its own, 
only to suffocate under the Mewocolor pil- 
lows. As you stride past the theater, you 
might remember that an idea of 
dying in there before the uncompre- 
hending eyes of the Natalie Wood fan 
club, 


Cul-de-Sac is aptly named, since the 
literal meaning of the phrase is “bottom 
of the bag," which is precisely where 
director Roman (Knife in the Water) 
Polanski has gone for those tricks of pho- 
togiaphy and editing that give his pic 
ture its fashionable patina. The situation 
is this: Two gangsters on the lam stum- 
ble into a castle on the Scottish coast, 
forcing the resident eccentrics (Donald 
Plessance and goise Dorleac) 10 
shelter them until the big boss can come 
to their aid. Pleasance is trying to make 
a romantic dream of escape from world 
liness come true—local legend has it 
that Sir Walter Scott wrote Rob Roy on 
his premises—but his wife and compan- 
ion is measurelessly bored by the lonely 
reality of their scene. The crooks— 
Lionel Stander and Jack MacGowran— 
quickly rend what's left of their delicate- 
ly stitched existential fabric, and violence 
ensues. Some of the scenes preceding 
the final bloodletting are actually funny 
—in particular, one where Stander pre 
tends to be at servant in order to protect 
his hideout from a_ peculiarly awful 
gang of drop-ins. But for the most part, 


what might have been a valid film about 
the need to choose dreams carefully, 
since the possibility of their coming 
true must always be considered. is con- 
sistently betrayed by a willful mismatch- 
ing of style and subject mater. A crisply 
convent suspense picture would 
have held us more easily, and told the 
story better, than the elaborate jape 
Pokinski chose to construct. 


Fahrenheit 451, based on the Ray Brad- 
bury tale that originally ran in rLaynoy 


many long years ago, is a cool movie on 


a hot subject—book burning. Set in a 
future when the preferred fuel for all 
fires is literature, it tells how a new-style 
civil servant (Oskar Werner) notices that 
his bookless life and feckless wife (Julie 
Christie) are not very stimulating: On 
the monorail one night he meets a girl 
(also played by Miss Christie) who is ob- 
viously a secret reader—for she hi 
mind and a spirit rare in these delibe 

ately culuurcless times. Preuy soon he is 
going to blaves, reading books instead of 
incinerating them. From that point it is 
only « short step to open rebellion and 


cecentrics who ty to keep the old cul 
ture alive by committing to memory a 
hook apiece. Frangois Trnffaut, previous. 
ly best known for the exuberance of his 
style, has adopted a kind of cinematic 
neodlassicism to tell this story. His most 
pressing business is the projection of 
social vision, the quality of life in a nor 
Titerary culture where it is impossible for 
human beings to connect because they 
have no real shared experiences to draw 
upon. Truffaut brings off the difficult 
feat of showing us that the death of t 
ditional culture means the death of the 
capacity for feelings, yet at the same 
time making us care about people who 
are, perforce, a species of zombi. In par- 
ticular, the final sequence, directed with 
gorgeous fluidity, is a witty yet awe- 
somely moving tribute to the awkward, 
stubbom, foolish, glorious human spirit 
in the process of enduring and prevail 
ing. I is a magnificent pay-off on emo- 
tions, carefully withheld until the last 
possible moment by onc of the few di 
rectors around who actually deserve 
their enormous reputations. 


BOOKS 


As a man who went out into the Gold 
War—not as a spy but as a diplomar— 
writer John Barlow Martin came back 
with writer's drean ysonal account 
of what it was like to be U.S. Amb; 
sidor to the Dominican Republic afer 
the assassination of Trujillo, to return 
home after the ouster of democrat Ju 
Bosch, and to rush back when the t 
land nation was being ripped ap: 
the civil war of 1964. In Overtaken by 


Events (Doubleday), Ma presents his 
account in what seems to be excessive 
length (almost 800 pages) and with a 
chronology that frequently begs for a 
calendar. But he compensates for thee 
sins by employing a plain-English nar- 
rative style that will spill. some sherry 
at the State Department. Martin was 
caught in a rugged affair, and he li 
emerged from it with some rugged id 
for Americans to consider. Briefly, Juan 
Bosch assumed the presidency after a 
stormy election, as the country’s. fist 
nonmarionette chief of state since the 
onset of the affliction known as the Tra- 
jillo Era. Besieged by demands of the left 
for drastic economic reforms and by the 
insistence of the right that he resist, and 
powerless 10 govern firmly, Bosch was a 
study in futility. Aghast at the immincnt 
political demise of this strange and stub- 
born figure, Martin counseled him to 
save the Dominican opportunity for de 
mocracy by demonstrating to military 
politicians that he was no friend of Com- 
munists: “I know it isn’t true, you know 
it isn't true, but you've got to prove it 
t true.” Bosch could prove it, thought 
Martin, with laws permitting wholesale 
arrests and deportations. The presid 
refused—out of weakness, in) Mare 
view, out of principle, in Bosch's—a 
shortly afterward was ousted by am 
ry junta, This is but a part of Mart 
story. but in it he poses the old dilemma: 
of might and right that continues to 
trouble America’s global policy makers. 


In the summer of 1963, George 
Plimpton, cditor of Paris Review, took 
up residency with the Detroit Lion 
then preparing for another Nation; 
Football League season. Plimpton’s 
tent was ambitious: “to get a firstha 
knowledge of the professional athlere by 
being one of them.” The Lions’ fror 
office. good-naturedly agreed to carry 
Plimpron for « while as their “number- 
three quarterback,” and the Lions’ play 
good-naturedly treated him as an 
equal (though with some deference be- 
cause of his Harvard accent, his cosmo- 
politan ways, his well-bred manners and 
abit of carrying a pencil and note- 
nto the scrimmages). The result 
was Paper Lion (Harper & Row), with 
an appeal that stretches well past the 
end zone of a football field. A friend of 
the author's, fearing that Plimpton might 


be bored in the Lions’ company, asked 
what they did in their spare time. 
“Cards. Music. Talk,” Plimpton said hot- 


ly. “Damn good talk. Better talk than 
T've heard in places where it’s supposed 
to be good.” The talk in this book is al- 

always good. There is the 300- 
nd Negro lineman, Roger Brown, 
complaining that he had been refused 
© because he was too light-skinned. 
Yo’ don’ think,” suggested Brown's 
roommate, Night Train Lane, “maybe 
yo’ three hunnert pounds had somethin’ 


to do with this girl bein’ bawky?" Brown 
replied, “She didn’t say nothing about 
the poundage—only the color of the 
poundage.” Beyond the humor is an in- 
ht into the complex relationship be 
tveen white and Negro players. A white 
player, John Gordy, summed it up this 
way: “You come to the leagues with your 
prejudices already sct for you—from 
your home, your school—and not much 
happens to change them. What is in- 
creased is understanding. After all, 
you're living together, playing together, 
and you learn it’s casy enough. Perhaps 
that undermines the prejudice. But not 
too much. We get along.” Paper Lion is 
one of the most revealing books ever 
written about the men who play sports 
for a living. 


However outrageous the movie (see 
page 20), the novel Night Gomes (Cow- 
ard-McCann) on which it is based is 
unlikely to bring a blush to any cheeks 
save the most relendessly virginal. It is, 
in fact, the sort of work that might have 
been writicn by a convent girl with a 
morbid imagination. Its male narrator 
is obsessed with thoughts of his dead 
mother. Also, he has a friend who's a ho- 
and one who's a masochist. But 
are little more than pallid Io- 
cal color, and the mother’s ghost is easily 
exorcised by her son with the help of his 


to a blessedly early end. What few a 
resting thoughts author Mai Zetterling 


has are never fully developed; those that 
are not positively stillborn are throttled 
carly in life by a prose style of which the 
following is fairly representative: “Of 
course it had all started—where else?— 
in Mother’s womb, that inner sancum, 
that retreat for my dreams, that so sweet 
lite coconut that I had owned and 
emptied.” Goconuts to you, Miss Z. 


Opening the pages of Louis Ferdinand 
on the Installment Plan 
(New Directions) is like taking a deep 
breath of foul air. It’s a pissoir novel, a 
sewer of words, recking of excrement 
and vomit. But Ralph Manheim’s bril 


ality, of hatred with exploding laugh- 
er. Previous translations of Céline have 
scrubbed his style, reducing his excre- 
mental lyricism to a tempest in a chamber 
pot. But Céline deodorized is Céline dis- 
embowcled. In his work, madness is the 
method of sanity, sickness the measure 
of health; and any attempt to sugar-coat 
the pill turns it into a placebo. A four- 
letter account of his childhood in pelit 
bourgeois Paris, Mort a Credit, first pub: 
lished in this counuy in 1938, is an in- 
ventory of misery, hypocrisy and cruelty 
—'Lhad plenty to choose from to make 
me puke.” Constantly badgered by his 
parents, the narrator suppresses his 
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emotions in order to survive. Apprenticed 
to a “universtl inventor,” half genius, 
two thirds fraud and entirely mad, he 
finds that chaos is a step up from home. 
But life goes from bad to hearse; death 
lurks around the corners like a greedy 
creditor, attaching every emotional in 
vestment; by the end of the novel, the 
Devil has been paid his dues in full. 
Trapped in this nihilistic nightmare, 
battering so furiously on the gates of hell 
that they finally opened to receive him, 
Géline sank into virulent anti-Semitism, 
But when the volcano was under control, 
the inferno of his prose illuminated the 
darkest corners of existence, In his vision, 
life is a kind of loathsome slime covering 


the surface of the carth, but this novel is 
a Hower of evil springing from the dung. 
Despairing, scatological and violent, it’s 


a rhapsody in black and blue, 

John Dos Passos has set down some of 
the memories of what he once called 
“The Great Days” in a small, poignant 
and absorbing book entitled The Best 
Times (New American Library), a “selec 
tive autobiography” in which the author 
speaks only of those events that still 
shine with fun, beauty and camarade 
Here are Hart Crane, Scotty Fitzge 
and Zelda, Sherwood Anderson, 
Cummings and a young 
Hemingway, who is known as “Hem” 
rather than “Papa.” ‘There is a particu- 
larly engaging portrait of Edmund W 
son, the great “owl” of wide-ranging 
erudition, who possesses a sly humor 
undimmed by academicism. Dos Passos 
recalls their first: meeting: “He wore a 
formal dark business suit- The moment 
we had been introduced, while we were 
waiting for the elevator, Bunny gave an 
accent to the occasion by turning, with 
perfcetly straight face, a neat somer- 
sault.” After the vicious and tasteless 
revelations of some recent literary men 
oirs, it is refreshing to get the uncom 
petitive evaluations of Dos Passos. He 
remembers Fitzgerald: “When he talked 
about writing, his mind, which seemed 
to me full of preposterous notions about 
most things, became dear and hard as a 
diamond. He didn’t look at landscape, he 
had no taste for food or wine or painting, 
litle ear for music except for the most 

dimentary popular songs, but about 
he was a born profession 
i he said was worth listen 
Dos Passos also speaks out about 

s, food, p: il social mores, 
nd is often sharply critical of recent de- 
velopments in styles of living as well as 
ing. He looks back nostalgically at 
the “speak-easy days” and the nights of 
unhurried seduction that included “The 
rench-farce aspects of Mr. and Mrs, 
Smith a hotel, or the tiptoe 
dimbing of celestial stairs, the latchkey 
quictly turning in the lock. The lips 
miceting, arms twining, the delights and 
terrors that neither the greatest poets nor 


se 
nd appealing 


the most meticulous pornographers have 
ever been able to properly describe . . . 
terisks still do it better.” These are the 
memories and comments of a man who 
lived fully, worked diligenly and can 
look back on The Best Times w 

keen eye and a large heart. Fe 
minder of the Dos Passos mode of fi 
sce the recently reissued one-volume ¢¢ 
tion of District of Columbia (Houghton- 
Miflin). which brings together his three 
novels about the frustrating Thirties— 
Adventures of a Young Man, Number 
One and The Grand Design. 


A few years ago. nomiad Jack Kerouac 
took leave of Florida and mother and 
dispatched himself 10 Paris and Brest for 
ten days that he claims shook his world. 
The alleged purpose of his road trip was 
to trace the history of his Brittanic full 
me, Lebris de Kérouac, first deposited, 
he believes, on these New World shores 
in 1756 by an officer in Montcalm’s 
rmy. Kerouac pid a quick visit to La 
Bibliotheque Nationate and the National 
Archives, and even went to see an a 
restaurateur in Britany named Lebris de 
Loudéac: but mostly he cognacked and 
beered, ns and planes, spent 
Id sex. ball” 


y ig him to Orly 
departs most responsible for 
his receiving a Satori in Paris (Grove). A 
satori, of course, is the word Japanese 
Buddhists use to describe a sudden en- 
ightenment—but i 
pungently 2s a “kick in the ey 
since out of the mouths of cab drivers 
usually come dloddish statements, it 
turns out that what brings on Kerouac’s 
satori is simply the taxi driver's prosaic 
reminder that: We're living now, bub. 
Kerouac eschews the time-tested form of 
y lapel-grabbing, plot, and every 
a while he delivers himself of a 
playful American idiom 
that would have delighted Ring Lardner: 
we had dinner, the which I didn’t 
touch much as 1 hit up on cognac 
neat again.” He also, perhaps with in- 
jpient- maturity—he's 45 (vita 
longa)—has become mercifully short, 118 
pages (ars brevis). But even so, the walk 
is dull, the thinking uninteresting, and 
we have heard the same story and been 
tuned in to the stme thought process 
before. 


e who 


once 


now 


The 13th Duke of Bedford is the 
chap, you'll recall, who shocked the Bi 
hi aristocracy by opening his castle and 
grounds to sightseers and charging a 
fee. His most recent effort to procure a 
few more coins for the family's fine but 
empty old coffers is a kind of “how-to- 
do-it” book for social climbers who aspire 
to attending the teas and tennis matches 
of all the “right” people. Unfortunace 
ly, anyone harboring such desires will 


hardly find much original insight in The 
Duke of Bedford's Book of Snobs (Coward- 
McCann), which abounds in such “pieces 
of advice” as: “There are several basic 
things one should respect: money and 
rank, power and influence.” When the 
Duke—or, more likely, his “collaborato 
n this nonlitcrary enterprise—gets to 
more specific advice, it is of the sort that 
is early absorbed by fraternity pledges at 
the most remote cow college: &. g.. don't 
cut up all your meat before bee nning 
your meal and don’t ask for whiskey 
mixed with ginger ale asa beforedinner 
drink. If one who hi 
tempt lor oth 
ford has proved himself such by the 
obvious contempt he displays for the 


intelligence of his readers. 


le of The Book ( 
theon) and its subtide, “On the Taboo 
Against Knowing Who You Are,” serve 
as a poor introduction to an interesting 
work. Author Alan Waus—philosopher, 
divinity student, PLAyBoy contributor, 
iconoclast of the Western world—under- 
takes an adventurous tisk in this, his 
18th volume, as he attempts to explain 
the inexplicable, to restate the V 
philosophy of Hinduism so that it 
have me 
We of the West 
from “the ego illusion.” 

each of us is an individu 
separate ego enclosed in a bag of 
skin.” and that we perceive the outside 
world through our senses. This, Watts 
a hallucination. The truth i 
each of us is a moment of aware- 
the flux of cternal time; the 
universe exists in our act of being aware 
of it, and we exist in the act of being 
aware of the universe. When the uth 
grasped, says Wats, “when you know 
for your separate go. is a 
fiction, you actually feel yourself as the 
whole process and pattern of life. Expe- 


will 
ing for 20th Gentury readers. 


mn world, he says, suffer 
We believe th 
I human being, 


rience and experiencer become one 
experiencing, known and knower one 
knowing.” This dizzying brew of words 


a measure of the ch. 
ses for anyone 
cism. ¥ 
felicity, but the task he has set h 
virtually impossible, It would be diflicu 
enough to communicate insights derived 
from an ancient and alicn culture into a 
language that Jacks an appropriate _vo- 
Gbulary. To complicate things further, 
the essence of knowledge in Eastern phi- 
losophies is not revealed to the mi 
to the spirit: truth transcends the 
ble and cannot be communicated by 
words. And words all that Alan 
Waus his dispos: 
as a writer, using words, is to dispel the 
illusion of language while employing one 
of the | ges that generates them.” 
s he surcly must 
he would; yet his book 


lenge that The Book 
hot versed in 


mysti 


have know 
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is an adventure into philosoph 
accord with Vedanta—it doesn't matter 
much whether the reader understands 
all that he reads. What does matter is 
reading and thinking: the expansion of 
self-awareness. As Watts likes to say 
when trying to explain Zen Buddhism 


to young America, “Don’t just do some- 
thing—stand ther 


Writing about one’s father is almest as 
difficult. as writing about oneself, and 
Herbert Gold undertakes both herculean 
labors in Fathers (Random House), paris 
of which first appeared in pLavBoy, and 
which he describes as “a novel inthe 
form of a memoir.” Herb masterfully 
traces his father’s Old World genesis and 
eventual exodus to the New World 
Gold is a vivid creation—a mastiff of a 
man barking at reality wherever he cow 
fronts it—whether on the streets of the 
East Side of New York, in the Farmer's 
Market of Cleveland or at the gam 
tables of Las Vegas. His philosoph 
credo is simple: Life is insecure—and he 
thrives on it, making his full-blooded 
way from a stunving boyhood 10 satis 
fying old age, chancing affairs and tak 
ing business risks. always with a_lair. 
There are flawlessly rendered tableaux 
of Sam Gold going courting on a motor 
cvde, relaxing in a steam bath and en 
joving an early-morning card game. But 
the oldest of Sim's four sons, Herbert, 
is not a chip off the old block. He is 
thin and sensitive, occupied with puppy 
loves, obsessed by the need to lose his 
Virginity and driven by the dream of 
becoming a writer. Inevitably, he is em 
barrassed by his father’s crudities; bue 
Herbert never can quite forget the glow 
and warmth, the love, he experienced in 
the presence of his father. And when he 
becomes a father himself—though his own 
marriage eventually cracks in divorce— 
he religiously ties to fulfill his parental 
duties to his wo daughters in the make 
shift world of courtallowed visits. “My 
father’s life echoes in mine,” writes 
Herb; “his shadow lies athwart mine.” 
The experience of fatherhood, Herb tells 
us, is ephemeral, but he captures it with 
gliuering lyricism. 


m. 


We call your attention to a literary 
event—the publication of Giacomo Gas- 
anova’ History of My Life (Harcourt, Brice 
& World), in the first full English wrans- 
lation from the original 18th Cenuny 
manuscript. Volumes one and ovo of the 
memorable Memoirs are now available, 
and the remaining ten volumes are on 
their way. The unexpurgated return of 
Casanova is welcome news from a liter 
ary, social and biographical point of 
view—not to mention the simple pleas 
ure of that gallant’s company, 
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THE PLAYBOY ADVISOR| Et tu, Brut? 


Bim an 18-year-old boy working at a 
school for girls two or three years young- 
cr than I am, It's a nice situation, but T 
must exercise great restraint, especially 
when they uy to outdo one another 
throwing themselves at me. Can you tell 
me if there’s anything 1 can take to keep 
myself from being aroused?—M. B., 
Frankfort, Michi 

The most effective sexual depressant 
we can think of is the statutory rape 
charge that can follow dalliance with 
nymphets below the age of consent. The 
magic number in Michigan is 16, and 
punishment for stepping below the line 
can range up to life imprisonment. 


(Cooupitiee aires ae cal anit, ome 
fortunately. my ears are particularly 
susceptible to frostbite. What is your 
recommendation for winter headgear 
fashionable enough for a well-dresed 
lawyer yet protective of the « 
R. H., Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Lamb’swool astrathans with foldaway 
car flaps will protect your ears as well as 
your head; when worn at a rakish lilt, 
they look masculine and attractive. For a 
mote conservative choice, pick up a pair 
oibendlesinstee Tea eau iatiiel eae 
Ue wom wilh aiconventional fedora, 


Bre been dating a beautiful redhead for 
the past couple of months and I'm be- 
coming more and more confused. She 
insists we remain “just [nends.” She 
ways calls me for a date and won't let me 
call her. She insists T take her to weird 
ik coflechouses and shows with fe- 
Je impersonators nov occasionally but 
a steady diet. She also insists that [ 
irlfriends like ladies, 
of them look like 
boys. Her coolness and her strange ways 
excite m ination. On the other 
hand, I want to break it off. It scems to 
me she is trying to reverse the roles. 
What is your opinion2@—T. $.. San 
Francisco, California. 

From your description, your beautiful 
redhead sounds like she hasn't made up 
her mind whether to go butch or to play 
the straight cmasculating female role. 
ither way, you must have better things 
to do. Next time she calls, tell her you've 
lots of authentically male friends for 
those evenings you wish to spend going 
out with the guys. 


When a mate triena asks me for a 
light, is it correct to offer him an 
book (or lighter), or should 1 do 
would with a lady's cigarette and light 

i H. G., De Kalb, IMlin 

If you're both about to light up ciga- 
retles, the proper procedure is to light 


his first. Howcver, if he's smoking and 
you're not (or if you're both smoking and 
his choice is a cigar or a pipe), just pass 
the fire. 


Ham 20 years old and have been mar 
ried for over a year to a wonderful man 
Right after we were married, 1 went to 
work in an office with quite a number of 
attractive men, I ted with 
one in particul: bachelor 
very good-looking, intel 
new car and spends plenty of money 
When my husband was called 10 act 
military duty, I thought of having an 
r with this man; but although he 
y good friend, it never hap. 
pened. I think with one little word of en. 
couragement from me it would have, but 
I never gave that word. Now my hus- 
band and I are reunited and I still love 
him but find | can’t get this other man 
off my mind. I've neyer had sex with 
iyone except my husband. But I would 
like to see how similar or how differ 
x is with another partner. Although 
Tm not much of a talker, 1 want to let 
this man know that I'm agreeable to an 
+ yet I don't want to endanger my 
rtiage. Do you think this is possible? 
—Mrs. L. W.. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Possible but not probable. If it’s only 
curiosity that’s giving you the itch, we 
suggest you find some way to scratch it 
within your marriage. If you and your 
husband will use some imagination, read 
some sex-instruction books and change 
your sexual environment from Ue to 
lime (vacations are an excellent time to 
renew waning sexual interest), you should 
be able to achieve enough variation to 
satisfy a lifetime’s curiosity. Judging 
from your affectionate description of 
your friend, however, it’s possible that 
you're longing for more than just a tem- 
porary change of pace. Your restlessness 
may be symptomatic of some deeper 
marital problems that you should try to 
resolve by discussion with your husband 
or by seeking professional help from a 
marriage counselor, 


became a ve 


Hccently received a CO. winecork & 
tactor as a birthday present. Is th 
any chance that the gas ¢jected from it 
will harm the wine? I have some excel- 
Jent vintages I'd hate to ruin.—E. C. D., 
ayetteville, Arkansas, 

The CO, injected into the bottle will 
have absolutely no effect on the wine. In 
fact, many wine experts recommend this 
type of popper for vintage vins, as it cas- 
ily extracts older corks that are likely to 
crumble or break under the pressure of 
a corkser 
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the campus, it's the newest action- 
ready gear for guys and gals. The 
rugged good looks of fine cotton 
outside, soft, absorbent double- 
brushed fleece inside. Machine 
washable. The rollicking Rabbit is 
embroidered in white on black or 
black on white. S, M, L, XL sizes. 
WAi06, short sleeve, $4.50 ppd. 
WAi107, long sleeve, $5 ppd. 


Shall we enclose a gift card in your name? 
Send check or money order to: Playboy 
Products, Playboy Building, 919 N. Michi- 
gon Ave., Chicago, Ill, 60011-Playboy Club 
credit keyholders, 

may charge to 
their keys. 


‘The Playboy putter 1s widely ac- 
claimed by the most avid golfers 
Our perfectly balanced green 
shortener boasts a special non-slip 
custom grip, steel shaft, solid brass 
head with its own black leather 
cover. Order by code MM321. $22 


Shall we enclose a gift card in your name? 
Sond check or money order to Playboy 
Products, Playboy Building, 919 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60511. Playboy Club 
credit keyholders may charge to their keys 


Last weekend, while my parents were 
away, I entertained a cocd at my home. 
ted only a few times and she 
refused to go to bed with me, but it was 
fun just being with her for a whole 
weekend. Unfortunately, my kid sister 
paid us a surprise visit on Sunday morn- 
img. Now I have received a letter from 
Sis saying that I should tell our parents 
about the weekend before she does. 
Should [ tell them? I know they'll think 
the worst, no matter what I say.—N. 
Oneonta. New York: 

To suffer for a pleasure denied, it 
seems to us, is to suffer doubly. But since 
the story of your weckend does seem des 
tined to reach home, it had better be 
through you, so it will have the best re- 
ception possible under the circumstances. 
And tell Sis that the right of privacy is 
suffering enough these days at the hands 
of Big Brother; Litile Sister it doesn’t 
need. 


Dh reference to jazz, what is the meaning 
of the classification “mainstream"? Is ic a 
form of “third-stream" jazz?—J. D. B., 
San Francisco, California 

Both mainstream and third stream are 
primarily journalistic terms rather than 
jaz: classifications per se. Mainstream re- 
fers to music that has roots in the swing 
peviod of the Thirties; it falls somewhere 
between the traditionalists and the mod- 
ernists. Third stream is a term coined 
by composer-French hornist’ Gunther 
Schuller in the early Sixties, who has 
defined the music as a type that is 
“neither jazz nov classical but diaws 
upon the techniques of both.” 


MA friend and 1 will soon be heading 
for Europe for 2 two-year jaunt, One or 
both of us will be getting « car there to 
tase and bring back. We'd like to know if 
Europe has auto shows featuring all the 
new cars and, ifso, where and when they 
are—C. B., Spokane, Washington. 

Ewope's three major auto shows 
in 1967 are at Geneva (March 9-19), 
Paris (October 5-15) and London (late 
October). 


FFirst, a tittle background before the 
question, I'm an up-and-coming young 
Jawyer, 28 years old; I'm married and 
have three young sons. My wife isa very 
good mother, an adequate housekeeper 
and an excellent companion. She is also 
a very beautiful woman at age 25 
Last summer, my inlaws rented a cot- 
lage near a mountain resort. We were 
invited to spend some time with them 
and gladly accepted. Unfortunately, I 
and the rest of the men in the family 
had to return to the city to work, but 
my wife, our three sons and my mother- 
in-law stayed on for a full week. Also 
staying on at the cottage was my 21- 
year-old sister-in-law, a very attractive 


girl who is also married. Not far from 
the coutage is a highly respectable road- 
house. During the week, my wife and 
sister-in-law went there two nights in a 
Tow, unescorted, and stayed until clo 
time. My question is this: Was it proper 
for these two ladies, onc # mother of 
three, to spend two evenings alone in 
this place? 1 don't think it was, but I'm 
just introspective cnough to want to dis. 
cover if I be getting slightly stufly 
n my old age. Am P—C. G. C 
inois., 

A pair of attractive women sitting un- 
escorted in a roadhouse are sure to invile 
approaches from unattached males, If 
these gitls are savy enough to ward off 
unwelcome advances, and if the ad- 
vances would indeed be unwelcome (we 
assume the girls are trustworthy, or they 
wouldn’l have been so candid about 
where they had gone), we'd say, yes, tt 
was proper for them to have spent the 
two evenings as they did; and no, you're 
not being stuffy but are showing reason- 
able husbandly concern. 


Il 


BX cousin of mine inherited the con- 
tents of a large and little-used liquor 
cellar. While checking it out, the two of 
us came across a botue of Scotch labeled 
“Grand Old Parr” that was distilled by 
the MacDonald, Greenless 
Lid., Leith, Scotland. On the b: 
boule (which, incidentally, looks yery 
old) is another label, which reads 
»" Uf our find is 152 years old, 
do you have any idea as to its value?— 
W.D.,. San Franeisco. California. 

Yes, about six dollars a fifth. “Grand 
Old Parr” is an excellent—and cnrvent— 
brand of Scotch named after Thomas 
Parr, an English farm hand who lived 
from 1483 to 1635. Thus, the distillers 
refer to Parr himself, not their Scotch, as 
having “aged 152 years.” When serving 
il, you might mention that ils namesake 
first married at 80, sired a son and a 
daughter, and then was wed again at 122. 
After Parr's death, Gharles I ordered that 
the venerable gentleman's body be buried 
in the Poet's Corner of Westminster 
Abbey, in honor of his longevity. 


Cc 


n you tell me something about the 


pay 
have tied this 
results are exhi i to say the least. 


Conuarily, I have also heard that thi 
practice can be harmful to the br. 
or lungs of the sniffer. Is or 
the practice safe-—C. HL, Green: 
Connecticut 

ue sniffers not only stand an excel- 
lent chance of injuring their kidneys, 
liver and bone marrow from prolonged 
inhalation of fumes, but they may end 
up permanenily in the bag: The practice 
can cause severe brain damage and even 
death, 


Wher cto you do with a gint whom you 
love and plan to marry but who has got 
it imo her hard little head that the only 
to catch a man is not to go to bed 
him until the wedding night? She 
even agreed to our registering at a motel 
n and wife “to save money” and 1 
ht I had it made, Then she spent 
ight in the car! How can | conyince 
her that no matter how much | love her, 
this is no way to catch me, but a darn 
good way to lose me?—J. B., Quantico. 


Tell her so in just those words. 


even| 
town?—R. M., Elgin. Ilinois, 
No. Save your blue and your shiped 


blue or a striped shirt acceptable 
swear when going out on the 


shirts for daytime wear; after six v.M., 
white’s right. 


Aside trom the psyco 
cons, aie there physiok 
against masturbation? Wh 
“moderate,” level of indulgence 
Stanford, California. 

There are no physiological arguments 


pros and 


noni 
tis 


against masturbation; il is as harmless av 
whistling. As for a “safe or moderate level 
of indulgence,” you might be amused 
(and enlightened) by the following 
excerpt from Masters and Jonson's 
authoritative “Human Sexual Response 

“Every male questioned expressed a the- 
ovetical concern for the supposed mental 
effects of excessive masiurbation, and in 
every case ‘excessive levels of masturba- 
tion, although not dejined specifically. 
were considered to consist of ahi 
frequency than dil the reported p 
al pattern. One man with a once-a- 
month masturbatory history felt once or 
twice a week lo be excessive... . The 
[man] with the masturbatory history of 
Iwo or three times a day wondered 
whether five or six times a day wasn't ¢ 
cessive and might lead to a ‘case of 


nerves!” AN such fears are groundless, 
Whatever frequency a man has is the fre 
quency that is natural for him. As stated 
‘Once a month 


might be enough for one individual and 


in “Guide to Sexology, 


once a day might not be too much for 
another... masturbation is self-limiting 
Before ‘excess, there is simply no more 
erection possibl 


rn 
Hil reasonable questions—from fash- 


ton, food and dink, hu-fi and sports cars 
to dating dilemmas, taste and etiquette 
will be personally answered if the 
writer includes a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Send all letters to The Playboy 
Advisor, Playboy Building, 919 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Minois 60611. The 
most provocative, pertinent queries will 
be presented on these pages each month. 


-_ 
Whatever you add to your 
vodka martinis, start with 
the patent on smoothness. 


{80 PROOF. CISTILLEO FROMS GRAIN, GOROON'S ORY GIN CO..LTO._ LINDEN. KJ 
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MANCINI 


fiat 


“You never 


heard 


it 


sO good... 


until you've heard RCA Stereo 8!” 


Henry Mancini ooes for the 
exciting new sound of RCA Stereo 8 
Cartridge Tapes—and you will too. On. 
the highway and at home, RCA Stereo. 
8 offers you a dramatic new experi- 
ence in stereo listening. Easy to use, 
completely automatic, 8-track car- 


MORE THAN 450 TAPES NOW AVAILABLE, INCLUDING: 


tridge tape is the Detroit-approved 
system for the new-mocel cars, as 
well as the overwhelming choice for 
use inhome players. Fabulous sound, 


the world's greatest artists and more CARTRIDGE TAPES 
tapes to choose from—that's RCA @)The most trusted name in sound 


Stereo 8 Cartridge Tape. Hear it soon! 


RCA STEREO} co 
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Calypso 
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CHET ATKINS 
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‘© STEREO P-JRCA VICTOR 
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PLAYBOY’S INTERNATIONAL DATEBOOK 
BY PATRICK CHASE 


BERMUDA, ONCE AGAIN, is bracing for the 
nual bash known as “College Week.” It 
works this way: Each week from mid- 
March to carly April, a seven-day frolic 
that’s literally free for all is sponsored by 
the local authorities. Monday morning 
begins with a tremendous party at Elbow 
Beach that includes lunch on the house 
plus a big beat band for dancing. Tucs 
day's schedule takes you to the Bermudi- 
ana Beach Club for lunch, followed by a 
imbo contest. During the remainder of 
the week you'll attend calypso. cruises, 
tennis and sailing tournaments, as well as 
dig gombay dancers and steel bands— 
and every bit of it is on the cuff. All you 
pay for is your hotel room, travel ex 
penses and whatever sport you have on 
your own. And if you consider that this 
romantically flowered Atlantic island is 
only 90 minutes (by air) and $95 (round- 
wip) from New York, you cin sce why 
girls from Vassar and Smith, Holyoke and 
Swarthmore and their sister schools all 
swarm there. 

Jamaica, too, gets swinging in April, 
with the finish of the 800-mile Miamito 
amaica international ocean yacht race 
Signaling the start of a week-long round 
of nautical activities in and about Mon- 
tego Bay. Regattas are also scheduled by 
the Ocho Rios Sailing Club and by the 
ica Yacht Club in Kingston. 
golf tournaments, as well 
as horse racing, and there's much to keep 
you jumping. 

Center for the evening's aprés-sail ace 
ivitics is, of course, the Jamaica Playboy 
Club. (For more information, see The 
Big Bunny Hop, vtavwoy, June 1965.) 
But for change of pace, try 
staying of the iskind’s. private- 
cottage facilities. They range from the 
simplest beachside spot to lavishly deco- 
rated pads with their own private pools; 
rentils (up to $150 a day for a two- 
bedroom place) always include. service. 

A\t Frenchman's Cove, the basic mi 
mum of $2500 (for uo wecks) for you 
nda fair companion provides every- 
thing your little hearts could desire. In- 
cluded are a sensationally located cottage 
equipped with hi-fi and stocked 
golf curt, chaufleurdriven cars, 
boats and even a small pl. 
your prepaid tab. 

Located in the former home of inter- 
national Couturier Edward Melyncux, 
the relatively new Miranda Hill near 
Montego Bay has brought luxury to a 
new level. The establishment olfers 80 
discriminating guests such posh perfec- 
tions as formal dinners served on gold 
service, followed by café diablo in the 


owners’ living 100m overlooking the Bay. 


Another specialty of the house: Each 
suite is distinctively styled. Yours may be 
in an African motif, with zebraskins and 
masks decorating the rooms. 

If your carly-spring sojourn takes 
to Europe, be sure to visit Moscow. Win- 
ter’s sting will have cased, but its beauty 
nds And there's 
g like the crisp air of a Moscow 
park to set you up for a traditional blini 
and caviar repast washed down with vyod- 
Take a tour of the county in the season 
that Pushkin and Tolstoy loved best, then 
return to Moscow in early May in time 
for the Moscow Stars festival. This is one 
time you can be sure Maya Plisetskaya 
and Nina Timofeyeva will be dancing, at 
the Bolshoi. But that’s just a start: The 


Pyatitsky Folk Choir, the Moscow 
Philharmonic Chamber Orchestra, the 
Beryezka Dance Company will all be 


performing; there'll be opera and ballet 
at the Stan y and Nomirovich- 
Danchenke Music Theater and perform- 
ices at the Moscow Art Theater. Try the 
Moscow Variety Theater and the Moscow 
Gireus for acts that you won't see clse- 
where. Incidentally, you can book theater 
tickets ahead of time, along with hotels 
and sight-sceing tours, through U.S. trav- 
el agencies accredited by Imtourist. And 
you do not have tw have an Intourist 
Ie ay a guard at your elbow through- 
rumor notwithstanding. Of course, 
while in Moscow, you'll sce the k his 
—the magnificent Kremlin with its 
mory display of bejeweled historic wenp- 
ons and the Tretyakov Picune Gallery, 
for instance. Also allow enough time to 
visit. the countryside stnrounding 
capital. The impressive old monastery at 
Zagorsk is worth the threehour round 
trip. The magnificence of ancient Russia 
can also be seen on a six-hour junket 
to the former princely capitals of Yaro- 
slavl, Pereyaslayl-Zalesskey and Rostov 
the Great. 

Don’t forget to see Leningrad. Its mon- 
uments and squares are a living record to 
the three successive revolutions launched 
there in the carly y century. 
Volvograd, once called Stalingrad, is easily 
accessible after June by cruise ships down 
the Volga, Russia’s loveliest river. 

For excellent food in Moscow, visit the 
Praga, the Peking or the Aragvi restau- 
rants—all have dance music. Although 
iv’s perfectly proper to ask a Soviet girl 
for a dance, don't be surprised if she 
takes the initiative and asks you first 
That's but one of the charms of Russi. 

For furtherinformation, write to Playboy 
Reader Service, Playboy Building, 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ul, 00011. 


‘ars of uh 


The taste of Tuaca, 
“che bella cosa”, 
what a beautiful thing! 


Tuaca 
today on 
rocks. 
‘A versatile, 
vigorous 


in hot, black 

coffee. A perfect 
conclusion to 
any meal. 
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give...so more will livé 


HEART FUND 


THE PLAYBOY FORUM 


an interchange of ideas between reader and editor 
on subjects raised by “the playboy philosophy” 


PIKE'S PIQUE 

1 think the following remarks by Bish- 
op Pike really hit the nail on the head 
and show just where The Playboy Phi- 
losophy fails short of maturity. I quote 
from the Chicago Sun-Times: 


The Right Reverend James A. 
Pike, Episcopal auxiliary bishop of 
California, said Tuesday that while 
he and riaynoy magazine both have 
adyocatad repeal of laws regu 
ing sex practices, there is a major 
difference in their beliefs. 


Bishop Pike charged that Hugh 
Hefner, head of the magazine and 
night-club chain, asseris the recre- 


ational view of sex. He added 
“There is a half-truth to the recre- 
ational view. It is fun, But I believe 
that if sex strengthens a union be- 
tween people and holds them doser 
together, then that’s better.” 


Ed Crosby 
Chicago, Mlinois 
Indeed, Bishop Pike hit the nail on the 
head. But the reporter who wrote the 
story missed by a mile, as Bishop Pike 
explains in his letter below. 


T think you'll be interested in a recent 
example of journalistic slanting, not only 
because it involved both myself and Mr 
Hefner, but because it so aptly illustrates 
some of the peculiaritics of newspaper 
reporting and headline writing. 

One day recently, 1 spoke at Duke 
University and discussed certain. aspects 
of The Playboy Philosophy. Next morn- 
ing, while waiting to board a plane at 
Durham airport, 1 was somewhat taken 
aback to find a wireservice story about 
my speech in a local paper under a head- 
line that implied I favored casual sex. 
But imagine my pique when I got off the 
pkine in Chicago, three hours later, and 
found exactly the same wireservice story 
headed, in the Sun-Times, vine rus REC 
REATIONAL VIEW OF SEX. 

In both stories, my statement was in- 
accurately interpreted as a criticism of 
Hefner; actually, my point was, whatever 
else one should say about sex ethics, I 
agree with Hefner that, while sex can be 
fun, it is much more meaningful, more 
beautiful and more rewarding in the 
context of love. 

The Rt, Rev. James A. Pike 

Cemer for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions 

Santa Barbara, California 


ATTORNEY'S ACCOLADE 
While other publications 
PLayuoy blazes its own trail—sometimes, 
we fear, without enough praise. You may 
use any or all of the attached words of 
praise from my column, “The Way I See 
It.” in the Los Angeles Daily Journal: 


stagnate, 


Bishop James A. Pike, in saying a 
few words agreeing with the Con- 
ference of Delegates [at the Stare 
Bar Convention] about the need for 
revising our abortion statutes, set 
off some charges that apparently 
are going to reverberate for some 
time. 

But that was not the important 

anta 


part of what the man from 
Barbara had to say. 

He said lawyers ought to keep 
themselves busy thinking about the 
lay, and when they 
talked over cocktails (which he did 
not disapprove as entirely useless) 
they could be exchinging great 
ideas. 

And he quoted 
ideas for the most part are not readi- 
ly available at public libraries or 
even at law libraries (not even at the 
Los Angeles County Law Library). 

Hugh Hefner of rtaysoy maga- 
zine was the man quoted by Bishop 
Pike. 

Men, while drinking a cocktail 
tonight, consider whether we as 
lawyers ought to encourage librar- 
ies to be kept up to date, so that 
PLAYBOY is available to all. 


issues of the 


man whose 


I missed a few installments of The 
Playboy Philosophy, and 1 would like 
to catch up during the Iunch hour at 
the law library. 
Jerry B. Riseley, 
Auorney and Counselor 
Toluca Lake, California 


CLERGYMAN’S COMMENDATION 

The Japanesespeaking community in 
our city is so conservative that without 
doubt I am the only public advocate of 
your Philosophy among the ministers. I 
have always appreciated your articles, 
the Philosophy and Forwn; and 1 in- 
troduced some of your ideas to the 
Japanese-speaking public in last year’s 
summer taining school for laymen, where 
1 was a main lecturer, 

I sincerely hope that you will keep up 
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the good work and continue your search 
for a solution to the problems of our 
estranged human society. 

Yusuke Hidaka 

Christ Congregational Church 

Chicago, Hlinois 


SEX AND MURDER 

T am a nurse. I don’t frighten easily, 
but the July murder of eight nurses in 
Chicago has made me think. I thought of 
the years I've spent in nursing—the many 
people I've helped get well. And J thought 
of those eight young girls and the great 
number of people who won't be helped 
by them—and of the man responsible for 
this—and then of praywoy. I want to 
stand up and be counted as one who is 
convinced that you and others like you 
share a great part of the responsibilit 
for these senseless deaths. The 
of your amoral philosophy, espec 
through your sensational magazi 
these unbalanced minds is incalculable. 
Unfortunately, there are just too many 
of these sick minds around today, and 
I've watched them increase through the 
years with unchecked growth, What T 
accuse you of cannot be proven, but 
please know there is one who holds you 
very much responsible and who think: 
of you every time she reads of such 
a crime. 


Anne M. Barrett, R. N. 
Chicago, Hlinois 
A more liberal, rational sexual ethic, 
as urged in pLaynoy, does not tend to 
increase such crimes; rather, it tends to 
decrease them. For acts of sexual aggres- 
sion and violence result from the repres- 
sion of normal sexuality in a rigid, 
restrictive, frequently highly religious 
emvironment that associates sex with 
guilt and shame. As might be expected, 
therefore, sexually motivated stabbings 
mutilations and murders were much 
more common in the repressive Victorian 
era than they are today; Masters and Lea 
report, in “Sex Crimes in History”: 


Ewope in the 19th Century was 
plagued by a large number of crim- 
inals who were termed “rippers” 
and “stabbers” by the press... - In 
ihe case of the stabber, it has been 
held that his weapon represents his 
penis, and that when the weapon is 
driven into the flesh of the victim, 
there occurs an equivalent of copu- 
lation. . . . If there has ever been 
an epidemic, a plague of rippers, so 
to speak, that infestation certainly 
occurred during the years just men- 
tioned. It was in I888 that [Jack the 
Ripper] was scourging Whitehall. A 
Moscow ripper was at work in 1885, 
slaying several. A Texas ripper, in 
1887, murdered and mutilated a 
number of young Negro prostitutes, 
And in Nicaragua there were some 
ripper murders in the year 1889. 
Moreover, the period 1885-1890 saw 


the murderous cross-country hike of 
Vacher, and the lesser crimes of a 
goodly number of other stabbers, 
rippers and other criminals of sadis- 
lic inclination. 


That these criminals typically come 
from strict rel moral family back- 
grounds in which sex is hidden and for- 
bidden is a well-known psychiatric fact. 


igious 


Masters and Lea quote one “vampire 
killer as saying, “It satisfied me to seize 
the women by the neck and suck their 
blood. To this very day I am ignorant 


of how a woman is formed.” Willian 
Heirens, the Chicago thrill killer of the 
1910s, came from a devoutly religious 
family; Lucy Freeman notes in her book 
on the Heirens case, “Before I Kill 
More,” that Heirens spoke quite calmly 
of his murders and mutilations but 
showed acute embarrassment when a 
pochiatrist asked him if he had ever 
mast buted. Noted English educator A. 
8. Neill, headmaster of the world-famous 
Summerhill school, state 


... Sex crime and sex abnormality 
of any hind are a direct resull of dis 
approval of sex in carly childhood. 
The famous anthropologist Mali- 
nowski tells us that there was no 
homosexuality among the Tyobrian- 
ders until the shocked missionaries 
segregated boys and girls in separate 
hostels. There was no rape among 
the Trobrianders, no sex crimes. 
Why? Because small children were 
given no rpressions about sex. 
The question for parents today is 
this: Do we want our children to be 
like us? If so, will society continue as 
it is, with rape and sex murder and 
unhappy marriages and neurotic 
children? If the answer to the first 
question is yes, then the same an- 
swer must be given to the second 
question... 
he choice is between guilty 
secret sex ar open-healthy-happy sex. 
If parents chaose the common stand- 
ard of morality, they must not com- 
plain of the misery of sex-perverted 
society, for it is the result of this 
moral code. . . . Humanity is sick, 
emotionally sick, and it is sick be- 
cause of this guilt’ and anxiety 
[about sex] acquired in childhood. 


Insofar as PLAYBOY and “The Playboy 
Philosophy” have any effect, they tend 
to create a more permissive atmosphere 
in which sexual repressions are less likely 
to appear and acts of sexual violence— 
like the murder of the eight student 
muses. in Chicago last summer— 
likely to occur. 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS 
1 am a 41-yearold mother of si 
college stud 


oe 
nL a parttime employee, 


and as busy as a fiddler’s elbow at a 
square dance with other things: 1 have 
only recently been able to buy and read 
piayuoy, Slowly, T am gaining the free- 
dom that Mr. Hefner talks about and 
now J can read, without fecling guilty, 
articles that discuss se 

My father was an alcoholic and my 
mother was a religious fanatic; and both 
felt that sex was a subject not to be dis- 
cussed at any time. Mother considered 
sex vile but accepted it as the sorrow 
that went with having children, while 
nyone who would get 
into bed with him, to prove to himself 
that all women were whores. I was raped 
when IT was 15; when 1 told my father, 
he said that that was what men would 
want mé for and that I should get used. 
fo it. With this background, 1 married at 
18. T was beautiful and built—3914-26-36 
—and he was handsome and a hero. He 
was also an alcoholic, but of this I had 
no knowledge until he came out of the 
fice. At 21, 1 a mother of two 
and a divorcee. At 24, I mar- 
still not knowing that sex 
could be discussed at any level with any- 
one; so I bought a book. The first line 
aid sex was all right in any way, even 
hanging from a chandelier, if you en- 
joyed it. I thought, why not try to enjoy 
it, but the auempe failed. My husband 
accused me of having a lurid past and, 
because I still knew nothing, I felt he 
might be right. 1 had six more childre 
two of whom died. 

Seven years ago I left him, fe 
the depths of me that there was more to 
life than I had had. 1 began reading— 
not about sex, but about liv 
turned to high school and then went on 
to college, and finally learned enough to 
realize that if I was ever to have any lile 
that not tinged with “dirt,” I 
needed help. I have been undergoing 
therapy for two years and have found 
that there are many freedoms, including 
reading PLAYuoY. 

The Playboy Philosophy has opened 
many doors 10 me and I have opencd 
the selfsame doors to my older children, 
in the hope that they can avoid the 
guilts I have known. 

T have met and now intimately know 
a man who is delighted that I haye a 
body, brain and soul. He couldn't care 
less that I still have a long way to go in 
finding myself. With thoughtful care 
and kindness, he is watching me slowly 
unravel the skein of fears that has so 
long enmeshed me in a world of aching 
Joneliness and frustratior 

So keep up the good work you are 
doing by discussing these things. 1 am 
telul for anything that enlightens the 
dark and dismal path so many of us are 
still walking. 


ng. I re- 


was 


me and address 
withheld by request) 


CATHOLIC ANTISEX 

T saw the letter in the October Forum 
explaining the Catholic teaching on mas- 
trbation. 1 could almost have recited it 
by heart. T have seen many other letters 
in your magazine from Catholics, some 
even from priests. Yet Ihave not 
come acros one that reveals the full 
scope of what Catholic doctrine means 
to the average human being, 1 shall tr 
to convey it by more or less personal 
examples. 

I was raised in a very strict Catholic 
ily. Sex was never mentioned. My 
mother told me about on after 
the fact. Of course, we heard things fom 
friends, and were frightened out of our 
s. My mother had six children, one 
right after the other. She never had a 
chance to get her strength back. She wa 
alw: nd. screaming. She 


f 


nytrua 


sick, nervous 


Went to our parish priest to get permi 
sion to practice birth control. He gave 
her permission—the rhythm  method— 
but of course it didn't work. She had two 
more children and there was never 
enough money. 

We were all sent to Catholic schools 


ht by nuns, 1 remember 
who taught us in seventh grade. 
wis a brilliant woman who 


and were tus 
the nu 
She 


«1 would often beat the more unnuly 
ones with a yardstick. 

High school days were even worse, for 
we were old cnough for scx to rear its 
gly" head. Boys and girls went to the 
same high school, but the sexes were 
strictly segregated. We girly had to wear 
uniforms and we were not allowed to sit 
with our legs crossed. We were subject- 
ed to many lectures about sex and dating 
nd were to doubledate when att all pos 
ible. When driving to and from a dance 
or other events, boys were to sit in the 
front seat and girls in the back. To con- 
ter one or the other part- 
excited was a mortal sin. 
sc, was allwitys a 


tinue a Kiss 
was, 


boy, puzzled by the stric- 
sing, asked a priest how he 
should kiss his girlfriend. “Like she's 
your sister,” the priest replied. 

“But T love her. How can I kiss her 
like she’s my sister?” 

“Any voluntary sexual pleasure out- 


side mariage is a grave si 
Then it was Catholic college for me. I 


began to get tired of classes laced with 
Catholic doctrine. I also got tired of 
having to get a priest's signed permission 
to read things like Sartre’s No Evit, since 
it was on the Catholic index of forbidden 
books. 

Well, that makes 14 years of Catholic 
schooling. 1 thought 1 was familiar with 
Hof Catholicism’s strange ideas con- 
coming we and procreation. 
Yet recently I discovered one that was 
new to me. One of the women I work 


with was telling me about the birth of 
one of her children. She said she had 
been in hard labor for four days. TE asked 
why the birth wasn't induced and she 
said she had been at a Catholic hospital 
nd they didn’t believe in it Twas 
hast. She proceeded to reveal the full 
horror of her story. The woman's own 
doctor happened to be on vacation when 
her Tabor began, She went to the hospi- 
tal, which is staffed by nuns, and didn’t 
seem to be able to deliver, although in 
hard labor. After this woman had Jain in 
agony for four days, the nuns asked her 
husband to sign a paper that would a 
Jow them to let the mother dic and sive 
the baby. He refused: luckily, the w 
n's own doctor soon arrived. He broke 


the woman's water sick—one of the 
most common and wellknown ways to 
help labor along—and soon the baby 


was born, The doctor stid this woman 
had labored two days for nothing. The 
child is retarded, It most likely occured 
because of prolonged pressure and. Lick 
of oxygen during labor. The woman's 
Taw id it would do no good to sue, 
because nothing could be proved. 

Letting women who can't deliver exist 
indefinitely in pain and fear scems as 
bad as the chambers of the Inquisition, 
And, as far as I cin discover, it is. still 
widely practiced. Incidentally, none of 
the things I am telling you happened 25 
years ago, I Teft college in 1963. 1 would 
have graduated last year. 

Congratulations on your Philosophy. 
There is only one wouble with it—tat 
those most in need of reading it will not 
pick up your “filthy” magazine. 

Mrs. M. Kelly 
Rochester, New York 


THE SINFUL ITCH 

Regarding Jone’s. Moral Theology 
(The Playboy Forum, October), his 
ginal number 229 makes the point that if 
you have and complete a pleasant het- 
ero- or homosexual dream, you aren't a 

but if you wake up during the 

, you must immediately wipe that si 

ly grin off your face and start praying or, 
you've sinned, 

Also, until I read his marginal number 
298, I always thought “you can shake it 
twice to dear the bore, but if you shake 
it thrice you've 
just a dirty joke. 


James O'Malley 
New York, New York 
Jone’s book was brought to our at- 
tention by a reader wishing to clarify 


Catholic doctrine regarding masturba- 
tion, since several letter writers had 
Previously given widely conflicting ver- 
sions of this teaching. “Moral Theology” 
bears the Church's official imprimatur 
and nihil obstat with the explanation 
that “The vihil obstat and imprimatur 
are official declarations that a book or 
pamphlet is free of doctrinal or moral 
error.” 


Mr. O'Malley has paraphrased nwm- 
ber 229 correctly. Number 228’s margi- 
nal note reads: 


Wherefore, it is lawful to wash, 
go bathing, riding, ete. even 
though one foresees that due to 
one’s particular excitability in this 
regard, pollution will follow, Simi- 
larly, it is lawful to seck relief from 
itching in the sex organs, provided 
the irritation is not the result of su- 
perfluous semen or ardent passion. 
In case one doubts about the cause 
of the itching he may relieve it. It is 
likewise lawful in’ case 
itching if only slight sexual stimula 
tion is experienced therefrom. The 
supposition is always, however, that 
one does not consent to any 
neveal pleasure. 


ve 


FRIGIDITY AND ADULTERY 

Tread with sympathy the letter from 
the man in Mesa, Arizona, who com- 
plained about the agonies of haying a 
frigid wile (The Playboy Forum, Octo- 
ber). I have lived with this problem for 
six years—if you 2. 1 have 
children and for their sake don’t want a 
divorce, but I am frequently unfaithful 
to my wife. She hasn’t had a sing 
sm in her life, and I think it’s her fault, 
s I have had no trouble in bringing 
other women to climax. I have uied 
everything possible with my wife, in- 
clucling hours of foreplay, and there has 
been no succes. The only sensation she 
experiences is pain. I have reached the 
point where I just don’t give a damn 

nymore. 

I think my case is a valid argument 
for premarital sex, because if I had 
known before the wedding what my 
wife was really like, I would have avoid- 
ed this marriage. There are undoubtedly 
y people who have found this out, as 
T have, only after it was 100 late. 

(Name withheld by request) 
Parsons, Kansas 


mati 


SECOND TIME AROUND 

I read with interest the letter entitled 
“The Double-Standard Blues" (The 
Playboy Forum, October) from a Biloxi, 
Mississippi, woman who believes sexual 
fidelity is impossible. I disagree when 


one 
marr 
th 
happy second marriage. I prefer to think 
it was the fault of the n ge and not 
an inevitable fite for all couples. I chose 
wisely the second 1ime around and all 
other forms of would-be temptation, in- 
cluding members of the opposite sex, 
how meaningless to me. 

Mrs. James Heflin 

Boston, Massachusetts 


man. ne 
Idid expe 


jence desire for more 
none man, but no longer do so in my 
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SEXUAL RIGHTS FORUM 
The Stanford Sexual Rights Forum 
(SSREF) was inuoduced to the Stanford 


University campus recently, despite 
strong administration presure placed 
inst the five founding members 


(wi 


0 included two cocds). 
‘The SSRF’s statement of principles is 
as follows: 


We view sexual rights as a proper 
extension of civil liberties 

We prefer open, honest accept- 
ance of varying personal sexual 
practices to the massive hypocrisy of 
many parts of our society. Our fun- 


damental tenet is that the private 
sexual activities of — consenting 
dlulis are mot the concern of gov- 


crnments, churches or schools. 
1. Laws making abortion illegal 
should be repealed. 
2. AN laws punishing cohabi 
sodomy, homosexuality, pre- 
intercourse and adultery 
should be repealed. 
3. Job discrimination by reason 
y should be out- 


of 
Tawed. 

4. Prostitution should be legal- 
ly useful medical con- 


trols esti 

5. “Free beaches” should be es- 
tablished where public nudity 
would be allowed. 

f orship of books, maga- 
zines und movies should be climi- 
nated. 

Campus Issues: 

7. Women’s _ social 
should be abolished. 

8. The University Health Service 
should provide birthconuol infor. 
mation and prescribe contraceptives 
to all students desiring chem. 

9. Nonprescription contraceptive 
supplies should be available at the 
‘Tresidder Memorial Union store to 
any student who wishes to purchase 
them. 

10. All students should be per- 
ttcd the opportunity to live in 
ate off-campus housing. 

IL. On-campus truly coed. resi 


regulations 


pr 


dence apartments should be estab- 
lished which residents would 
have a roommate of the opposite 


In the winter quarter, the SSRF, with 
the aid of about 50 students, circulated 
petitions 10 have a student vote on 
iberal jon of the Health Service's con- 
traceptive policy. Obtaining over 650 
signatures, the initiative was held as part 
of the spring elections. By a vote of 1866 
“yes” to 853 “no,” the Associated Stu- 
dents of Stanford University 
the University Health Service be 
ized to prescribe contraceptiv 


to any 
student desiring them.” The present pol- 


ied students 


icy is to prescribe to m: 
only. 


‘Yo finance the distribution of litera- 
ture, the SSRF has been selling several 
cis of buttons at 25 cents apiece. The 
bestselling buttons are: Ir MOVES, 
FONDLE IT; UNBLTTON; and MAKE LOVE, 


NOT WAR. 
mes K. Sayre, Chairman 
Stanford Sexual Rights 
Stanford, Ca ia 


PUTRID PROMISCUITY 

I don’t condemn the Sexual Freedom 
League (vLaysoy, November), but I 
question its ideas and motives. Mr. Buch, 
the executive director of the League, 
stated that “the love-roses-and-marr 
bit. . . is a pretty sick aspect of love. 
Can anyone really consider S. F. L.'s poli- 
cy of putrid promiscuity to be normal 
and mentally healthy? 

Let the S.F.L. go its way and I'll go 
mine. Tl take archaic love and fidelity 
every time. 


N. L. Engle 
Long Beach State College 
Long Beach, Califor 


PLAYBOY AND THE CLERGY 
I have been disappointed in all the 
letters I have read in The Playboy Fo- 
yum from other members of the clergy. 
Those who have praised you highly seem 
to have little knowledge of true Chris 
tianity and those who have disagreed 
have used extremely poor logic. 
I think th: al dangers in 
mudi of what you to say, but I 
would be less than honest if T did not 
add that you are right in other areas, 
‘ertainly the Church’s teaching about 
chaic and illogical. Preseneday 
di leaders in the Ghurch 
arc failing miserably to answer problems 
confronting us in 1967. This, however, is 
the fault of individuals within the 
Church rather than of the Bible or of 
Jesus Chri 
Tam enclosing two dollars for the four 
booklets of your Philosophy. 
Nicky Blackford, Pastor 
Ochelata Methodist Church 
Ochelata, Oklahoma 


BREAD, WINE AND ACID 
The following item, from The New 
York Times tonished me: 


Laws banning use of the contro: 

al drug LSD are based on 
ignorance and prejudice, a Roman 
Catholic philosophy professor as- 
serted at the opening session of the 
Education Convention of the Arch- 
diocese of Santa Fe here recenth 

The Rey, Michael J. Faraon told 


Catholic teachers that, in his opin- 
ion, LSD was not habit-forming 
nd is not accurately hallucinogen- 


ic. Under LSD (lysergic acid di- 
cthylamide), the individual is most 
‘acutely aware throughout the whole 
wip or experience,” he said. 


“If there is nothing wrong with 
using a microscope as an external 
extension of the body, why can't 
LSD be used as an internal exte 
sion?” Father Faraon asked. He 
chairman of the department of phi 
losophy at the College of Santa Fe 
(formerly St. Michacl’s College). 

A person can use LSD to channel 
his thoughts on a religious theme, 
the priest said, 

“Once LSD was made 


of that darned p 
he commented. 


If the churches take up the cause of 
LSD and make Le saint, will his 


slogan be altered to “* Or 
Drop a Dime in the Collection Box"? 
James Do! 


New York, New York 


DR. LEARY AND SAINT PAUL 

Dr. Leary’s message (“Turn on, tune 
in, drop out”) is the basic message of 
the New Testament. I quote from Saint 
Paul in Romans 12: 2: 


And be not conformed to th 
world: but be ye bansformed by 
the senewing of your mind. 


George Bauer 
Bronx, New York 


LEERY OF LEARY 

“The sound of the organ of Corti u 
bling in the inner car, which apparcutly 
gives so much cestasy to Dr. Leary and 
other psychedelic theorists, does not ud 
mally reach focal awareness, because 
of no importance whatsoever. It is not 
se 
correlate to enable him to act rationally. 
To be aware of the noise of an 
proaching predator, in a primitive socie- 
ty, or to hear (and understand) the 
words spoken by one’s employer, in a 
modern society, has survival value. Hear- 
ing a buzz in the inner ear has none. It 
is rather pathetically humorous to visu 
alize Dr. Leary, hunched on a floor in 
his LSD reverics, moaning about “new 
forms of wisdom and energy that dwarf 
and humiliate man’s mind,” beneath 
roof designed and created by the m 
of such men as are capable of achieve- 
ment. The 
that his dwarfed and 
isn’ capable of dealing with reality, but 
he has found a new yersion of the old 
excape route, a new daim to a “superi- 
or” reality. Scratch a mystic and find an 
inferiority complex. 


Marilyn Harper 
Big Spring, Texas 


MENTAL APHRODISIAC 
Is there a law against that wonderful 
aphrodisiac for the mind, the open es 
change of ideas? Since there undoubtedly 
is, | can only hope there are no acti 


hungry Jaw enforcers around with enough 

power to silence The Playboy Forum. 
Evelyn C, Wessel 
Newport Beach, Ci 


SEMINARY DROPOUT 
Tn your September 1966 issue, you 
printed a letter of commendation from 


1c Concey 
nary, Conception, Missouri, As I 
doubted this to be the wath, I wrote the 
rector and today received the following 
lewer, which T think you should print, 
in fairness to the Catholic 1! 
well as to the seminary 


Thomas Gier was a student in 
’ May of this year, 
at which time he dropped out of the 
le and behavior 
t year were such that 
e been dismissed if he 
voluntarily. The lewer 
to which you refer was possibly 
written earlier in the year and only 
published now. At any rate 
present time he is not a semin; 
and from the quotation you 1 
apparently in danger of ceasing to 
be a Christian, too. He would scem 
to be in great need of our prayers 
that God’ may help him get his 
confused mind straightened out. 
Sincerely yours in Chst, 

‘The Very Rev. Conrad Falk, O. 5. B. 
Immaculite Conception Seminary 
Conception, Missouri 


T might add that the 
in your maj concerning LSD. Leary 
was diygusting and disgraceful, too— 
and only another reason why this maga- 
vine should be kept off of all newsstands 


tide contained 


in this comuy for its obscenity and 
downgrading of Christian principles! OF 
Course you are overjoyed if you destroy 


the moral fabric of Ame 
that is the purpose for your wash and of 
those behind you financially, 

This lettcr must be printed in full— 
not part. 


1 youth— 


Mrs, C. Joseph Howak 
Marion, Massachuseus 


THE TOTAL MAN 

I want to congraniate you for pub- 
hing am 1c whose obvious goal is 
the development of the toral man. You 
have probably done more, through your 


magazine and Foundation, to further 
justice, equality and social maturity than 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
and the American Humanist Association 


have accomplished since their inception. 
Most of our ossified institutions of learn- 
ing have become as dogmatic as the Holy 
See, so a magazine like yours is badly 
needed. Keep up your present standards 
of excellence. 


Thomas E. H: 
Chelmsford, M. 


uman 
husetus 


-.. you belong in a 


ubman sportcoat. 


clubman, 1290 avenue of the americas, n.y., Ny. 
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THE VICE SQUAD’S VICE 

PLavnoy is to be congratulated for € 
posing the despicable “techniques used 
by vice-squad detectives to trap homo- 
sexual, As a_ practicing homosexual 
myself, I know all too well that many 
otherwise liberal persons will not speak 
out for ovr civil liberties, out of sheer [ 
that somebody might think that they are 
themselves. Your 
truly admirable. 

On the subject of the vice squad's own 
favorite vice—entrapment—you might 
be interested in the following item from 
the homophile magazine Tangents: 


When New York's Chief Inspec- 
tor Sanford D. Garelik said he 
hoped the public would report cases 
1 which policemen lure homo- 
sexuals into breaking the law, The 
New York Times reported that_a 
spokesman for the Civil 
Union stated that Chief Garclik’s 
I “shows a certain naivere. 
larming to think that the 
chief inspector docsn’t know that a 
large number of police spend their 
duty hours dressed in tight pants, 
sneakers and polo sweatcis . . . to 
bring about solicitations," the 
spokesman added. 


(Name withheld by request) 
Los Angeles, California 


PLAYBOY IN PRISON 

I appreciated the honest and enlight- 
ened opinion of Mr. Louis Z. Gasper 
concerning the sexual plight of most 
institutionalized criminals in the United 
States (The Playboy Forum, October). It 
unfortunate and tragic that many states 
—like Ohio—do not seem to have any 
conception of the “whole man” in their 
penological practice. Instead, as is the 
case in the Ohio Penitentiary, a depress- 
ing homosexual atmosphere is created 
and forced, along with other inhumani- 
tics. upon those who are incarcerated. 
And, wy as they might to overcome it, 
many of the men fight a losing battle 
and in the end lose not only a sense of 
manliness but a sense of persor 
as well. 

Tt may be of furthe 


interest to your 


readers to have a part of the text of the 
letter submitted by the religious 
to the 


cerns 
ssociate warden of weatment con- 
the sale of rtavboy in the Ohio 
y during the summer of 1965: 


Peniten 


. . We believe that this popular 
monthly m ine should be 
sold in the institution for several 
reasons. PLAYHOY magazine provides 
wholesome entertainment for men, 
consisting of good humor, the 
fiction of several esteemed authors, 
interviews with well-known public 
personalities and, for the most part, 
responsible libe opinion. Then, 


too, this magazine frequently calls 
into question the empty moralism 
and hypocrisy of our social mores, 
which are reflected in much of our 
Tegal code, and might serve as a 
healthy release for those who fecl 
carceration is in part a 
result of this moralism and hypocti. 
Finally, we recommend the sale 
gazine for its value as a 
sexual outlet; since we believe that 
upon placement in this institution 
the inmate's sexual drives do not 
automatically cease, the PLAyBoy 
“pinups” can serve the function of 
providing a more healthy hetero- 
sexual outlet in lieu, to a sig 
extent we would hope, of the bond- 
age to a homosexual outlet which 
this institution, by its very nature, 
both fosters and perpetuates . . . 


The recommendation was given very 
hasty consideration; all copies of the let 
ter were immediately stopped: we were 
informed Uhat the repetition of this ree 
omunendation, any similar recom 
mendations, would get us fired; and 
FLAyHOY was continued as contraband 
Lecause it would “unnecessarily create 
conwol problems. 

‘The Rey. Thomas E. Sagendorf 
North East Ohio Conference 
The Methodist Church 
Cleveland, Ohio 


or 


SEX IN PRISON 

I was interested to read (The Playboy 
Forum, October) that pLaynoy and other 
magi < pro: 
hibited in Ohio's penitentiary and that a 
clergyman regards this as a cause of the 
widespread sodomy in that prison. 

T have spent some time in both British 


anes with crotic themes: 


and Swedish prisons and would like 
to offer my “expert” testimony on. this 
subject. 

First of all, the British have the same 


attitude as the Ohioans—heterosexual 
erotica will arouse the cons, and this will 
result in more homosexuality: therefore, 
banning erotica will help control the ho- 
mosexual problem, The results, alas, are 
the same in British pens as in Ohio—sod- 
omy still flourishes. The British even 
have a rule that inmates will always 
sleep one or three to a cell—never two— 
but this doesn’t help. 

From what I have observed, the ma- 
jority of homosexuals in prison were that 
way before arrest. The inmate who was 
heterosexual outside remains heterosexu- 
al—mentally. He only commits himself 
to sodomy physically. Inside his head, he 
is carrying on an elaborate {antasy: His 
partner is not “really” a man bul a girl, a 
wile, a movie star or a doll on a paper- 
back cover. He relives the heterosexual 
experiences of the past or, hopefully, 
those to come in the future, 


Now I am in a Swedish pen and find 
a completely different picture. “The 
practice of homosexuality is micro- 
scopic, compared with English prisons. Is 
access to 
any want, including 
PLaypoy, which is a well-established fa- 
vorite? Is it possible, in other words, that 
heterosexual erotica provides a substitute 
outlet instead of leading to homoscxuali 
ty? I don't really know—it could just be 
that Sweden, generally speaking, is more 
heterosexual than Britain. 

Prostitutes’ visits to prison would, of 
course, be an ideal answer to the sodomy 
problem. Outside of Mexico, however, I 
don't know of any country with sense 
cnough to adopt that solution. 

Alan G. Evans 
Stockholm, Sweden 


this because the inmates hav 
magazines they 


JUVENILE SODOMY FACTORIES 

The man who called prisons “sodomy 
factories” (The Playboy Forum, October) 
sure hit the nail on the head. Right now 
Tam in a juvenile sodomy factory, and 
therefore know whereof I speak. The 
rate of homosexual activity at the Pres 
ton School of Industry (a correctional 
institution of the California Youth 
Authority) is appalling. And the conse- 
quences can be t 
ty, if detected, goes down on the boys 
records and can result in a longer term or 
a transfer to a mental institution. Re 
cently, this lect to two attempted suicides. 
Next time the suicides may not just be 
attempted, 

If this letter were to result only in our 
having more rigid rules and tighter sccu- 
rity, that would be a wavesty of justice. 
Most of the boys here are in. the 
bracket when, 
ual necd is strongest. With no_ girls 
present, they must turn to each oil 
no matter how tight the sccurity. 

Please withhold my name, as this let- 
ter is not being sent by the institutio 
rules governing the use of Loaf it 
were sent through regular channels, it 
would never get out of these walls. 

(Name withheld by request) 
Preston School of Industry 
Tone, California 


MORE POSTAL PERUSING 
I just read the “Postal Clerk’s Con- 
(Lhe Playboy Forun, Novem- 
nd it reminds me of a recent 


A few months ago, I moved from At- 
lington to Alexandria (Virginia)—a dis 
tance of about four miles. I neglected to 
inform the rLayuoy Subscription Depart 
ment carly enough, so my next issue was 
forwarded from my Arlington address to 
the Alexandria post office, where I had 
to pay six cents forwarding ducs. As the 
clerk handed the magazine to me, he 
said, “Its a good issue this month—we 

(continued on page 161) 


“We'll have a Hennessy 
Very Superior Old Pale 
Reserve Cognac, 

thank you’ 


Hennessy V.S.0.P. Reserve — 
Grande Fine Champagne Cognac... 
‘selected from the largest stocks 
of aged cognac brandies in the world. 
Compelling reasons why true cognac 
Connoisseurs look down their noses 
at anything but Hennessy. 


a 
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jennessy V. S. 0. P.Grande Fine Champagne Cor 
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a candid conversation with the fiery attorney and author of “‘rush to 
judgment,” the documented, best-selling indictment of the warren report 


News of the assassination of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy had hardly veached a 
stunned world when the inevitable que 
tion was asked: Iy this part of a conspir- 
acy? When Lee Harvey Oswald, charged 
with the assassination, was in turn assassi- 
nated, the whispers of doubl swelled to a 
chorus. Scripps-Howard columnist: Rich- 
ard Starnes summed up the feelings of 
many Americans when he wrote: “Our 
credentials as a civilized people stand 
suspect before the world... but the real 
depth of the disaster that has befallen us 
cannot yet be imagined, In its 188th 
year, the Republic has fallen upon 
unspeakably evil days, and great mischief 
is afoot in the land. It remains to be 


seen whether more convulsions will sack 


us before it is over . 

Starnes’ jeremiad was echoed abroad, 
where il was generally assumed that 
the murders of Kennedy, Oswald and 
Officer J. D. Tippit were all pieces in 
a monstrous, conspiratorial jigsaw pi 
The Communist nations were quick to 
allege that the President had been muz- 
dered by a plot originating within his 
own Government, and that Oswald had 
been silenced before he could incriminate 
other members of the cabal. Tass cabled 
from Washington to Moscow on Novem- 
ber 25, 1963, just three days after the 
assassinalion, that “AU circumstances of 
President Kennedy's death allow one to 
assume that this murder was planned and 
cartied out by the ultra-right-wing, fascist 


“History may come to know the Warren 
Report as the ‘Warren Whitewash’; it 
may be ranked with Teapot Dome as a 


synonym for political caver-up and cyni- 
cal manipulation of the truth.” 


and racist circles, by those who cannot 
stomach any step aimed at the easing of 
international tensions and the improve- 
ment of Soviet-American relations.” 

In other countries, too, rumors of con- 
spiracy abounded. The London Daily 
‘Telegraph’s Dallas correspondent re- 
ported on November 26 that “World 
opinion as much as American is not fully 
satisfied about this terrible affair. This 
has resulted in an elephantine attempt 
on the part of the local authorities con- 
cerned to cover up for one another.” 
On November 27, the conservative Lon- 
don Daily Mail declared editorially that 
“facts can be produced that a right-aving 
plot against the President had caused his 
death.” French press opinion was even less 
restiained. Paris Jour carried a front-page 
article entitled “Oswald Cannot Have 
Been Alone in the Shooting,” while 
Liberation wrote that “There is no doubt 
that President Kennedy fell into a trap. 
He was the victim of a plot. And m this 
plot it is evident that the Dallas police, 
protectors of gangsters like Ruby, played 
@ role one can only describe as question- 
able. They created a defendant, then 
allowed one of their stool pigeons to 
kill him.” 

In hasty pursuit of a scapegoat, con- 
servatives and reactionaries—at home as 
well as abroad—were eager to blame liber- 
als and leftists, who returned the charges. 
To dispel such divisive speculation, 
President Johnson appointed an ultra 


| hia 
“There were 9 witnesses to the assassina- 
tion who were questioned and were able 
to give an assessment of the origin of the 


shots, Of those, 58 said they came from 
behind the fence on the grassy knoll.” 


prestigious Presidential Commission, 
headed by Chief Justice Earl Warren, to 
investigate the assassination. Serving un- 
der Warren were former CIA Director 
Allen Dulles; John McCloy, former As- 
sistant Secretary of War; Senators Rich- 
ard Russell and John Sherman Cooper; 
and Represeniatrves Gerald Ford and 
Hale Boges. J. Lee Rankin, former Solici- 
tor General of the United States, was 
appointed as the Commission's G 
Counsel, directing a staff of 14 lawyers. 

The very appointment of such a blue- 
ribbon investigative body allayed many 
fears, at least in America. Ten months 
ajler the assassination, when the Warren 
Commission released its findings, Ameri- 
cons heaved a national sigh of relief. 
There had been no conspiracy, the Com- 
mission concluded. Lee Harucy Oswald, 
acting alone and irrationally, had mur- 
dered the President. Jack Ruby had killed 
Oswald on his own and without premedi- 
tation. The verdict was in, and it was 
almost unanimously accepted—in the 
United States, Two months later, when 
the Commission released its 26 vol- 
umes of supporting evidence—a massive 
J7,815 pages—the case appeared for- 
ever closed. A grateful public hailed the 
Commission for settling its gnawing 
doubts and clearing the air of poisonous 
rumors. Harrison Salisbury, assistant 
managing editor of The New York 
Times, echoed popular sentiment when 
he wrote in the Times: “No material 


: 
“There were at least two assassins. The 
evidence is conclusive on that score. But 
the Commission wanted to disprove a 


conspiracy, and this desire defeated its 
investigative function.” 
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question now remains unsolved so far as 
the death of President Kennedy is con- 
cerned. The evidence of Oswald's single- 
handed guilt is overwhelming.” 

But historians know ihat often enough, 
the more they study a complex event, the 
less they know about it. For each ques- 
tion answered, seven more spring up to 
take its place. The Warren investigation, 
with an unlimited budget, a full-time 
staff of 26 and complete access to the 
massive investigative apparatus of the 
United States Government, was the larg- 
ext historical inquiry ever undertaken. 
Inevitably, it would produce a paper 
mountain of conflicting reports, contra- 
dictory testimony, expert disagreement 
and unanswered questions, By publishing 
the 26 volumes of hearings and exhibits 
—conlaining considerable evidence con- 
tradicting its own findings—the Warren 
Commission implicitly acknowledged the 
inserutability of fact. Doubts were to be 
expected, it’s surprising only that they 
took so long to surface. Discussions of 


their validity may occupy scholars for 
Generations—or even centuries. 
The ripples preceding the wave of 


criticism came fust from England. The 
day the Report was issued, Lord 
Bertrand Russell denounced it as a white- 
wash and subsequently formed a “Who 
Killed Kennedy?” committee to pursue 
its own investigation of the assassination. 
And late in 1961, Hugh Trevor-Roper, 
Regius Professor of History at Oxford 
University, published a scathing attack 
on the Commission in the pages of Eng- 
land's establishmeniarian London Sun- 
day Times, According to Trevor-Roper, 
the Report was not only inaccurate but 
lovenly.” In America, less prone to con- 
spivatorial views of history than intrigue- 
rife Europe, criticism was slower in 
coming. The first two books attacking the 
Commission, Thomas Buchanan's “Who 
Ned Kennedy?” and Joachim Joesten’s 
“Oswald: Assassin or Fall Guy?” con- 
tained wild speculations that generally 
discredited them as serious icism. 
But the flood was only beginning. In 
October 1965, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
newsman Sylvan Fox, then-city edilor 
of the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, published a paperback entitled 
“Unanswered Questions About President 
Kennedy's Assassination.” On May 9, 
1966, Harold Weisberg, a former Scnate 
investigator, privately published “White- 
wash: A Report on the Warren Report.” 
Seven weeks later, Viking Press published 
“Inquest,” by Edward Jay Epstein, a 31 
year-old Cornell graduate student. Origi- 
nally Epstein’s master’s thesis, the book 
sold moderately well. Then, on August 
15, Holt, Rinehart & Winston published 
Mark Lane’s “Rush to Judgment,” which 
has since forged its way to the top of the 
best-seller list. And on September 8, 
World published “The Oswald Aljair,” 
by Léo Sauvage, American correspond: 
ent for Le Figaro of Paris. 


is barrage of books prompted The 
New York Times to comment editorially 
on September 1, 1966, that “Debate on 
the accuracy and adequacy of the Warren 
Commission's work is now approaching 
the dimensions of a lively small industry 
in this country.” The original band of 
lonely doubters had multiplied to a small 
army. So drastically had the climate 
changed that The New York Times’ 
White House correspondent, Tom Wick- 
er, commented on September 25, 1966: 
“A public discussion group in New York 
sought to hold a round-table session 
aboui the Warren Report... . The ma- 
jor difficulty for the group was in finding 
anyone of stature who was willing to 
defend the Warren Report and its 
findings.” Wicker went on to demand 
appointment of a new Commission to 
investigate the assassination. On Septem- 
ber 28, N York Congressman Theo- 
dore R. Kupferman, citing the slew of 
critical books on the Report, asked the 
House of Representatives to establish a 
Senate-House Committee to conduct its 
own invesligation of the Warren Report. 
Shortly thereafter, Vile also called for a 
reopening of the investigation. In the 
Nowember 1966 issue of The Progressive, 
Harrison Salisbury, who had earlier felt 
that “no material question remained un- 
solved,” reversed his field and wrote that 
he was convinced “there are questions— 
some of them of major importance— 
which must be answered.” 

The one man most responsible for 
these doubts and demands is New York 
attorney Mark Lane. He has been inves- 
ligating the assassination since carly 
December 1963, and since the publica- 
tion of “Rush to Judgment,” he has been 
called everything from a liar to a nation- 
al hero. In a lead review for the Chicago 
Tribune, Jon Waltz of the Northwestern 
University Law School faculty wrote: 
“This latest critique of the Warren Com- 
mission Report is truly horyible. [It] 
passes beyond the merely superficial, 
being frequently dishonest as well. Lane's 
fevered arguments have no semblance 
of logic or even of organization. He 
presents a phantasmagonic hodgepodge 
of unrelated and often wholly irrelevant 
second-suessing. If, in assembling his 
collection of quibbles, Lane had any ul- 
timate purpose other than confusion and 
profit, it goes unstated .. . the catalog 
of this book’s distortions and apparent 
fabrications, large and small, is a long 
and sony one... no one will thank 
Lane for his book.” But many people did 
—including Norman Mailer, who con- 
cluded his review in Book Week with a 
hurrah: “Three cheers for Mark Lane. 
His work is not without a trace of that 
stature we call heroic. . . . Lane’s book 
proves once and forever that the assassi- 
nation of President Kennedy is more of a 
mystery today than when it occurred.” 
He called Lane's 400 pages of evidence 
“staggering facts... . If one tenth of 


them should prove to be significant, then 
the work of the Warren Commission will 
be judged by history to be a scandal 
worse than Teapot Dome.” 

The hub of all this controversy, 
Mark Lane, was born 39 years ago in 
New York City, where he has lived most 
of his life. Currently, however, he travels 
through Europe and America lecturing 
on the assassination, frequently appear- 
ing on TV and radio talk shows, and 
stopping off occasionally in Denmark 
wilh his young wife, whom he met while 
in Copenhagen three years ago. They 
plan to settle in California shortly. 

After serving in Army Intelligence 
dwing World War Two, Lane attended 
Long Island University and received his 
law degree from Brooklyn Law School. 
For 12 years he practiced law from a 
storefront in East Harlem; then, in 1958, 
he gained local prominence when he 
charged that young people confined in 
New York State homes for the mentally 
defective were being brutally treated by 
attendants, Governor Rockefeller opened 
hearings on the issue, and a number of 
guards were dismissed. In 1960, Lane 
was elected to the New York State Assem- 
bly, representing the black-and-white 
ghettos of East Harlem and Yorkville. 
He ran with the strong endorsement 
of Eleanor Roosevelt and Senator Her- 
bert Lehman, with whom he had 
earlier helped establish a reform move- 
ment within the New York Democratic 
Party. He also had the endorsement 
of Senator John F. Kennedy, who 
moved into the White House al the same 
lime Lane attended his first legislative 
session in Albany. In 1961, Lane became 
the first legislator to be arrested on a 
Freedom Ride—in Jackson, Mississippi. 
Afler two stormy years in the state as- 
sembly, he found himself ostracized as 
a troublemaker by a bipartisan pre- 
ponderance of his fellow assemblymen, 
and did not run for re-election. 

When President Kennedy was assassi- 
nated, Lane initiated what his supporters 
have termed “his lonely crusade.” His 
involvement began in December, when 
Mis. Marguerite Oswald appointed him 
—al no fee—to represent her dead son's 
interests at the Warren Commission hear- 
ings. The Commission refused to accept 
Lane as a defense attorney, but it did 
permit him to testify. Thus began his 
three-year invesligation—inde pendent, 
if not impartial—inio the circumstances 
surrounding President Kennedy's assas- 
sination. Lane traveled to Dallas eight 
times, interviewing scores of witnesses, 
assisted by a group of amateur investiga- 
tors who called themselves the “Citizens’ 
Committee of Inquiry.” The fruits of his 
researches and his conclusions comprise 
his book “Rush to Judgment”—and a 
film of the same title to be released this 
month. 

PLAYuOY interviewed Lane in his two- 
and-ahalfroom walk-up apartment in 
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Lower Manhattan. We began by asking 
for his thoughts on the integrity of the 
Warren Commission. 


PLayBoY: In your book, you wrote that 
the Warren Commission—composed of 
some of the most distinguished figures 
» American life—‘covered itself with 
shame.” Are you accusing the Commis- 
ion of lying to the American people? 

LANE: 1 would not care to say that the 
‘Commis: tied, but—however clistin- 
guished its members may be—it did is- 
suc a false report. I know this because I 
carefully compared the one-volume Re- 
pore with the 26 volumes of evidence 
that “supports” i and, in many cases, I 


found no relationship whatever between 
the 


the Commission's conclusions and 
Commission's evidence. The most 
cent interpretation of its shortcomings, 
as Hugh Trevor-Roper expresses it in his 
introduction to my book, is that the Com- 
mission members did what some poor 
historians do: They start with a precon- 
ceived theory—in this case, that Oswald 
was the lone assassin of President Ken- 
nedy—and sort out all the evidence 
supporting that theory, in the process un- 
consciously rejecting any contradictory 
ct or interpretation. I don’t know if 
that’s what happened here, but it’s one 
explanation and, compared with some 
of the other theories thar have been ad- 
vanced to account for the Commission's 
behavior, a relatively comforting one. 
PLAYBOY: Haven't your critics accused 
you of committing the same sin you im- 
pure to the Commission—selecting from 
the mass of testimony those facts that 
agree with your preconceptions and dis- 
carding the rest? 

LANE: Yes. But my book is far more thor- 
oughly documented than the Warren 
Commission Report, and none of the 
hundreds of book reviewers across the 
country who've examined it has yet been 
ble to discover a single inaccuracy, dis: 
tortion or outof-context statement. And 
let me add right here that the statements 
I will make in this interview are based 
either on the Warren Commission's 26 
volumes of evidence or on filmed 
views I conducted in Dallas thar will ap- 
pear in the documentary film Rush to 
Judgment that 1 made with Emile de 
Antonio. So I don’t expect you to pro- 
ceed with me on faith 

piaysoy: You concluded your 
that the Warren Commission's 
for investig 
were related less to the intrin 
the information than to its 
need to allay fears of conspiracy.” Do 
you believe there was a conspiracy to kill 
President Kennedy? 

LANE: Yes, I do. A conspiracy, as defined 
by the Jaw, is simply two or more per- 
sons acting in concert to secure an illegal 
end. There were at least two assassins. 
The evidence is conclusive on that score. 
The Commission wanted tw disprove a 


ter 


iting and accepting evidence 
ic value of 


conspiracy, and this desire defeated its 
investigative function. Remember, a 
Gallup poll taken shortly after the assas- 
nation revealed that the majority of 
Americans believed there was no lone 
assassin, but an organized plot to kill the 
President. It was this public fear of a 
conspiracy, and all it implied, that the 
Commission was determined 10 allay. 
One of the Gommission’s members, John 
J. McCloy, said it was vital for the Com- 
mission to “show the world that America 
not a banana republic, where a gov. 
ernment can be changed by conspiracy. 
And another member, Senator John 
Sherman Cooper, said right at the outset 
that one of the Commission’s major tasks 
was “to lift the cloud of doubts that had 
been cast over American institutions.” 
PLAYBOY: What was so wrong about the 
Commission's uying to dispel false con- 
spiracy rumors? 

LANE: Nothing, if the rumors were false. 
The trouble was that from the very be- 
ginning the Commission operated on the 
assumption that Oswald did it and did it 
alone, and relegated all facts to the con- 
trary into this “false rumor” category. In 
other words, the Commission had con- 


PLAYBOY: Let's get down to the facts of 
the assassination. One of the main points 
of your book is that the fatal shot was 
not fired from the sixth-loor window of 
the Book Depository, as the Warren 
Commission concludes. Do you have 
any evidence that shots cime from 
somewlcre else? 

tane: The Warren Commission said un- 
cquivocally that there was no ercdible 
evidence even suggesting that the shots 
came from anyplice else. This is vital to 
their whole case, because if the shots did 
originate from two locations, Oswald 
couldn't have been the “lone assassin 
Let’s look at the evidence. When the 
President was shot, limousine had 
passed the Book Depository. To the right 
and in front of the Presidential limou- 
sine was a grassy knoll topped by 
a wooden fence. Some time before the 
motorcade reached the area, a young 
wonran named Julia Ann Mercer saw 2 
truck at the base of the grassy knoll, 
illegally parked halfway up on the side 
walk, protruding into Elm Street and 
partially blocking traffic. Dallas police- 
men were standing a short distance away, 
but they didn’t move the quck on. Miss 
Mer wa man leave the truck and 
climb the grassy knoll. Another man re- 
mained in the truck. She drove off, and 
the truck was gone before the motorcade 
ppeared. In an affidavit for the Dallas 
sheriff's office, she later said that the man 
was carrying “what appeared to be a gun 
case” about three and a half to four feet 
long. Miss Mercer was never called as a 
witness or even questioned by the Gom- 
mission. All we have is her affidavit, 
ed before the Dallas sheriff's depart- 


ment on November 22, I have not been 
able to find her. She’s no longer in 
Dallas, 

PLAYEOY: But this is just one woman's 
testimon 
LANE; Yes, we begin with just one wom- 
an's testimony, but let me show how it 
fits into a pattern of evidence proving 
that at least one of the shots was fired at 
the President from the grassy knoll. A 
railroad man named Lee Bowers was in 
a railroad tower overlooking the knoll, 
and he testified that he saw two men 
standing behind the wooden fence just 
belore the shots were fired. Bowers did 
appear before the Commission and he 
testified that the moment firing broke 
out something attracted his attention to 
the fence. He described it as “something 
which out of the ordinary. 
which attracted my eye for some r 
which I could noc identify." When asked 
for details, he said he had seen “nothi 
that I could pinpoint as hav 
pened thac——" Here he was inter- 
rupted by a Commission lawyer. When I 
subsequently conducted a filmed and 
tape-recorded intervi h Mr. Bowers 
in Dall 1 told him that for a year and 
a half I'd wondered what the end of that 
sentence was about to be. He told me, 
“Yes, | was interrupted by the Commis- 
sion lawyers. Evidently they didn’t want 
to get the facts. I was just going to cell 
that at the time the shots were fired, I 
Jooked at the fence and saw a puft of 
smoke, or flash of light, just when the 
shots were fired.” Bowers gave me a de- 
scription of the two men on the knoll 
that dovetails with the description Juli, 
Ann Mercer gave the Dallas sheriff's 
office of the two men in the truck. And 
another witness, J. €. Price, a post olfice 
employee, told the Dallas sheriff's ofhce, 
minutes after the assassination, that he 
was standing on top of the Terminal 
Annex Building on Dealey Plaza—over- 
looking the route of the Presidential 
motorcide—when the shots were fired. 
Price later told me that when he heard 
gunfire, his attention was instantly drawn 
to the grassy knoll. In interview with 
me, he said he saw a man ran from be- 
hind the wooden fence and dash across 
a parking lot, disappearing behind the 
Book Depository. Price also said the man 
was carrying something in his hand that 
could have been a gun. 

PLAYBOY: So you 
who contradict the Commission's conclu- 
sion that the shots came only from the 
Book Depository. Why are you sure 
these three are right, and all the witness- 
es the Warren Commission relied on are 
wrong? 

LANE: There «re many more than three. 
For example, three railroad employees 
were standing on a railroad bridge ru 
ning across Elm Suect above and in 
front of the Presidential limousine. They 
all said to me in filmed and taped inter- 
views, or to Federal or local authorities, 


have three witnesses 


that the moment they heard shots they 
looked at the grassy knoll, because the 
shots seemed to originate there. And 
cach one of these three men, independ- 
enuy, said he saw 2 puff of white smoke 
coming from behind the wooden fence. 
A Dallas police officer, who was among 
the first to arrive behind the fence just 
after the shooting, said he smelled gun- 
powder there, and Senator Ralph. Y: 
borough of Texas stated that when his 
car passed the grassy knoll after the 
shooting, he also smelled gunpowder. In 
fact, the majority of witnesses to the 
assassination who could place the shots 
said—to the Federal or local police, or 
in their testimony—that the shots Gime 
from behind the wooden fence. 
PLAYBOY: The majority? Can you give us 
a numerical breakdown? 

LANE: here were 9) witnesses to the 
assassination who were questioned and 
who were able to give an assessment of 
the origin of the shots, Of those, 58—or 
almost two thirds—said the shots came 
from behind the wooden fence on the 
grasy knoll. I think the most significant 
fact here was the immediate reaction of 
witnesses to the shots. Twenty-five wit 
nesses gave statements to the FBI or the 
Dallas police on November 22 and 23, 
amd of those, 22 said the shots came 
from behind the wooden fence on the 
knoll, not from the Book Depository. 
And there were many others who never 
made statements but by thar own ac 
tions indicated that the shots came from 
the knoll. For example, 17 Dallas deputy 
sheriffs ran right t the Book Deposi- 
tory just as the shots were fired, and 
rushed behind the wooder fence to be- 
their search. One Dallas policem: 
J. M. Smith, ran to the parking Jot be 
hind the knoll and there encountered a 
stranger who produced  crede: 
show he was a Searet Service age 
Smith couldn't subsequently recall the 
man’s name, but his account is more or 
Tess corroborated by two other Dallas 
officers. However, Sylvia Meagher, an 
independent inyestigator, found alter 
painstaking research that there were no 
Secret Service agents around the knoll or 
parking lot at that time and suggested 
that an assassin may have escaped using 


Is to. 


something was going on in that ar 
The Dallas police even established a 
command post behind the fer 
knoll, and they maintained it for more 
than two and a half hours. So there is 
overwhelming evidence that at least one 
shot came from the knoll. 

PLayBOY: Bur didn't the Commission have 
evewimess evidence that shots did come 
from the sixth-floor window of the Book 
Depository? 

wane: The Commission had one “stai 
witness who testified that a man fired 
from that window. He was Howard L. 
Brenn: a 45-year-old steamfiter. 
There was some other evidence what 


shots came from there, but it was vague 
contradictory, so the 
ied Targely on the test 
mony of Brennan. He wold the Commi 
sion he was seared on a conaece wall 
across the street from the Book Depo: 
tory, 107 fect from the building 3 
about 120 feet from the sixth-floor wi 
dow. The jon concluded 
‘in an excellent position 
to observe anyone in the window.” Bre 
nan said he heard a noise he at first 
thought was a motorcycle backfire—so, 
nawrally, he looked up to the sixth floor 
of the Depository, and saw a man stand- 
ng behind the window firing a xille, 
Brennan signed an affidavit to that ellect 
on November 22, swearing that the man 
1 the window “was standing up and 
resting against the left window sill.” 
However, the Commission concuded 
the window was open only at the bot- 
tom. So if Oswald, or anybody else, fired 
through that window from a standing 
ion, he would have had to fire 
through the gh h was unbroken. 
The Commission slithered out of this 
one by determining that “although Bren- 
nan testified that the man in the window 
was stunding when he fired the shots, 
most probably he was either sitting or 
kneeling.” The reason they gave was 
that the window ledge was only about a 
foot and a half from the floor, thus creat. 
ing the illusion from the street below 
that a person was standing rather than 
ting or kneeling behind the window. 
But Brennan himself invalidated this 
explanation, for he swore he saw the 
man both stand up and sit down—and 


id 


posi 


withdraw from the window more than 
once. In any case, here we have the 
Commission contradicting its own star 


witness on a vil 


al point of his testime 
—the position of the assassin at the time 
of the aim 


y be, this is 
nyone could be 
mistaken. Was Brennan's testimony in- 
consistent in other respects? 

LANE: Yes, it was, When Brennan was 
taken to the police line-up on November 

to pick out the n 

have scen in the window, Oswald was in 
the line-up, but Brennan failed to make 
a positive identilication. Whe 
later testified before the ; 
id he had known it all 
along—but didn’t select him from the 
police lineup because of his fear that 
the assassination was a Commun 
and “if it got to be a known fact that I 
was an eyewitness, my family or T, either 
one, might not be safe.” In other words, 
Brennan admitted to the Commission 
that he had deliberately lied to the Dal- 
las police on November 22 when he told 
them he could not definitely identify Os- 
wald in the lineup. And yet the Com. 
mission chose to believe his subsequent 
identification of Oswald as the man in 
the window. In any court of law, Bren- 


PLAYBOY: Importint as it ma 
just one point, on which 


nan would almost certainly have been 
discredited as a witness. The Commi 
sion concluded that Brennan was able 
to identify a man standing behind a half- 
closed window 120 feet away from him. 
This was the Commission's s1 i 
to support their conclusion that Lee 
Harvey Oswald fired at the President 
from the sixthfloor window of the Book 
Depository. 

PLaysoY: Do think that no shots 
actually came from the Depository? 
LANE: It’s not as simple as that. I believe 
there is no convincing evidence that Os- 
wald fired a gun from the sixth-floor 


you 


where else on the day of the 
tion; but I’m not contending that it was 
impossible for any shots to have come 
from that window. Certainly some shots 
were fired from a location somewhere 
behind the limousine. All I'm saying is 
that shots also came from the grassy 
knoll, and to prove that shots came 
from the knoll is not to disprove th 
shots may I 
well, But this is most inconve 
the Government's case, be 
the 


ve come from elsewhere as 


nt for 
se it means 
must have been at least two assas- 


sins, since Oswald couldn't fire at the 
President from both the grassy knoll and 
the Depository Building. So even if he 


was involved—and there's not sufficient 
proof that he was—he must have had an 
accomplice. This means the Commis- 
sion's “single assassin” theory flies right 
out the window—along with, I might 
add, their conclusion that there is no 
credible evidence that the shots came 
from anywhere but the Book Depository. 
The evidence proyes that some shots— 
including the fatal one—came from be. 
hind the wooden fence on the grassy 
knoll. 

ptayeoy: Is there any physical evidence 
to back up this assertion? 

LANE; Yes: the effect of the shot on 
the President himself. The spectator per- 
haps closest to the President when the 
fatal bullec struck was Charles Brehm, a 
Dallas salesman. He was standing about 
20 feet away, to the left of the limousine, 
facing the grassy knoll, Brchm was inter 
viewed on television in Dallas, and 1 
spoke with him later. He told me in a 
filmed interview that a portion of the 
Presidenv’s skull was driven back and 
sharply to the left, over the rear of the 
President's car. Unless the laws of phys. 
ics were temporarily suspended, this 
offers impressive corroboration for those 
who say the shot me from the right 
front of the car—in substantially the op- 
posite direc om the Depository. 
PlayBoY: Did the Commission call Brehm 
as a witness? 

LANE: No, he was never called as a wit 
ness, and no Commission lawyer ever 
questioned him. 

PiAYBoy: Is there any photographic evi- 
dence to support your contention that 
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the fatal shot came from the right front 
of the Presidential limousine? 
LANE: Yes. there is. There's an eight- 
millimeter motion picture taken by a 
Dallas amateur photographer, Abraham 
Zapruder, some frames of which were 
published in Life. It was taken while the 
shots were being fired. Frame 313 of the 
film—which appeats in Volume 18 of 
the Commission’s evidence—shows the 
President just as the fate shor struck 
his head. An examination of the two sub. 
sequent frames—314 and 315—would 
reveal whether he was driven backward 
or forward by the impact of the bullet 
As the Ir are presented in the 26 
volumes, they seem to support the Gom- 
mission's contention that the shots came 
from the rear—that the President wa 
suddenly driven forward, But the Com: 
mission created that illusion by trans 
posing frames 314 and 315, and by 
mislabeling them. Actually, the original 
film shows that the President was driven 
back and to the left. One of our investi- 
gators analyzed the Commission frames 
and wrote to J. Edgar Hoover pointing 
out the deception. Mr. Hoover replie 
well, here’s the letter. Read it yourself. 
ptAyBoy: The letter, on I stationery 
and signed “John Edgar Hoover, Direc: 
part: “You are correct in 
ion frames labeled 314 
and 315 of Commission Exhibit 885 are 
trinsposed in Volume 18 as noted in 
your letter. 
LANE: There's another interesting aspect 
of the Zapruder film: The Commission 
published most of the frames, but they 
failed to publish frames 208 to 211. A 
sucet sign visible in frame 207 is only 
partially visible in frame 212, because 
Zapiuder panned his camera to photo 
graph the moving Presidential limousine. 
In frame 21 lines of stress sud 
denly appear on the back of the sign 
—which stood in a direct line of sight 
beewes ssy knoll and the 
Pre —and the lines 
lengthen in sucecedi 
rames. ate from a 


but that portion is no longer visible by 
the time frame 212 was photographed 
These stress lines appear to be the result 
tof a bullet. Thus, what the 
nission failed to  publish—fvames 
208 10 211—could well be photographs 
of a portion of the sign struck by # bullet 
fired from the grassy knoll: This sign 
was removed from Dealey Plaza just 
alter the assassination and has since 
disappeared. The question of these 


ing frames was brought before one of 
by 


the Commission's lawyers last yei 
David Lifton, a graduate engin 
studer 
Committee of Inquiry. The lawyer was so 
concerned that he wrote to Lee Rankin 
and Norman Redlich, wo other ( 
mission attorneys, admitting that Li 
evaluation of the stress signs as a result 


of bullet impact “seemed phiusible to 
me.” T ission attorney com- 
mented: have no recollection that any- 
body considered what happened to the 
sign, or that anybody was aware of the 
fact that the frames were omitted, or 
that there were peculiar marks on the 
of the sign.” He understood the sig- 
nificance of the stress marks quite clear- 
ly, for he added: “Since Oswald could 
not have fired fast enough to have hit 
the sign with one shot at frame 208 and 
the President with another shot before 
frame 225, when the President came our 
from behind the sign, the notion is that 
someone ¢lse must have been firing at 
the President. too.” Mr. Redlich's reply 
was typical: “Al of the evidence which 
we have mdicates quite conclusively that 
no shots were fired from the front.” In 
other words, since we start with the im- 
mutible presumption thac Oswald was 
the lone assassin, firing from the rear, 
all contrary evidence must be dismissed. 
PLay6OY: Is there any evidence that some 
shots could have come from other loca- 
tions, such as the railroad overpass? 

LANE: Some shots may have originated 
from other locations. My only point is 
that it’s impossible to conclude there was 
a lone assassin, Oswald or anyone else, 
alter we determine that even one shot 
originated elsewhere. But I don’t see how 
shots could have been fired from the ra 
roid overpass without attracting the at- 
tention of the numerous witnesses there. 
They would have seen and heard som 


one firing a rille, since there is no easy 
place to hide on the overpass. But T do 
believe shots came from both the front 
and the rear. It’s posible that some shots 


sing the Dallas sherill’s department 
—ns at least one eyewitness, Charles 
Brehm, told me he thought at the time. 
But let me make clear that to say shots 
might have come from that building is 
not to imply a sheriff or policeman fired 
them—any more than the Commission's 
conclusion that shots came from the 
Book Depository Building implicates 
any publishing firms with offices there. 
Let’s just say that Dallas Iaw-enforce- 
to 


dent of the United States was shot from 


one of their own buildings. 


p effect, that 
1 Commission lied—by ignor- 
lence to the contrary—when it 
concluded that the President was shot 
only from the sixth-floor window of the 
Book Depository? 

LANE: “Lied” is not my word. After all, 
as news media have assured us for three 
years now, the members of the Warren 
Commission are all honorable men. But 
concerning Oswald's presence in th 
window, there is one piece of crucial evi- 
dence that could prove fairly conclu- 
sively whether he was there or not. A 
few seconds before the first shot hit the 


President, a Polaroid photograph was 
taken of the Presidential limousine. Tt 
was developed on the scene, and shows 
the sixth-floor window of the Book De- 
pository moments before the shots were 
fired. The picture was taken by a Dallas 
resident named Mary Moorman. The 26 
volumes contain a report from a Dallas 
deputy sheriff. John Wiseman, who 
requisitioned the picture from Miss 
Moorman. On November 28, Wiseman 
reported to the Dallas sheriff's depart- 
ment that he had looked at the picture— 
but he was never asked what it showed. 
His affidavit does state that the photo 
shows the window where the gunman 
was alleged to have been firing, but it 


doesn't mention whether anyone is in 
the window. This ture wa ed. 
over by the Dallas deputy she to 


agents of the Secret Service. It has never 
been published. No one will say where 
it is. It is nor available in the National 
Archives. Presumably, the Gov 
has it somewhere, but nobody is talking. 
T think it’s safe to assume that if this 
photo, taken a few seconds before the 
shots were fired, showed Lee Oswald or 
anyone else shooting at the President 
from the Depository window, it would 
probably have been published on the 
cover of the Warren Commission Report. 
Certainly it would have been published 
somewhere as irrefutable proof of Os- 
wald’s guilt—and the origin of at least 
some of the shots. In light of the picture's 
suppression, you can draw your own 
conclusions as to what it did or did not 
show. 

PLAYBOY: Did the nature of President 
Kennedy's wounds shed any light on the 
of the shots? 

Thar’s a key question. Remember 


ment 


LANE: 
at the moment the first shot was fired, 


President Kennedy was facing to his 
front and to his right—toward the grassy 
n the Commission concedes 
the bullet that struck his 
came from the knoll, then the 
wound would have to be an entrance 
wound. On the other nd, if the bullet 
came from the Book Depository Build- 


it would have to be an exit wound. 
y doctor at Dallas’ Parkland Hos- 
pital who examined the wound in 
President Kennedy's throat and m 
statement to the press on the day of the 
assassination said the throat wound was 
an entrance wound. That means the 
bullet entered from the front. As I said. 
the Commission itself concedes that the 
President was looking in the gencral 
direction of the knoll at that moment. 
Thus, the medical evidence supports the 
eyewitness testimony of people in Dealey 
Plaza that some shots—at least this shot 
—came from the grassy knoll. 

PLAYEOY: But the Warren Commission 
later concludect that the throat wound 
was, in fact, an exit wound, supporting 
their condusion that the shots came 


dea 


from the Book Depository. 

LANE: Sure they did. But just saying it's 
so doesn’t make it so, even when it's 
said by—as I think you called them— 
“some of the most distinguished figure 
in American life” The fact is, the Com- 
mission’s conclusion that the wound was 
an exit wound was as questionable as the 
rest of their findings. They reached it 
because they had to; otherwise th 
whole case against Oswald as the lone 
assassin. would fall apart. And to make 
their exit-wound conclusion stick, they 
conveniently disposed of—or ignored—all 
the embarrassing contradictory evidence. 
PLAYBOY: If the throat wound was an en- 
trance wound, what happened to the 
bullet? None was found in the Presi- 
dent's body. 

ANE: Whether or not a bullet remained 
in the President’s body can best, perhaps 
only, be determined by ane 
of the autopsy X rays. But that evidence 


—constituting at law “the best evidence” 
nd we ave left 


been supp: 
with the opi ilitary physiei 
The medical authorities who conducted 
the autopsy at the Bethesda, ) 
Naval Hospital took one roll of 
29 lor photographs, 18 black: 
white prints, and 11 X rays of the Presi 
dent's body. Those photographs and X 
rays could answer the question of where 
the bullets came from. Naval Command- 
er J. J. Humes, the doctor at the Naval 
Hospital who had the photos taken to 
assist him in determining the path of 
the bullet through the President's body, 
testified they were taken from him by 
agents of the Secret Service before they 
were even developed. The X rays and 
photographs haye never been seen by 
any member of the Warren Comm 
nor by any of its attorneys. Thi 
credible fact is reluctantly corroborated. 
by former Commission Counsel Arlen 
Specter, in an interview in the October 
10, 1966, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report. You'll recall t the where- 
abouts of the photos was unknown until 
carly last November, when, according 
to The New York Times of November 
2, the Justice Department “disclosed 
that photographs and X rays taken of 
President Kennedy's body at the autopsy 
after his assassination were turned over 
to the National Archives . . . by the 
Kennedy family." It’s comforting to 
learn that the photos haven't dis- 
appeared, but no non-Government in- 
vestigator will be able to examine the 
material for at least five years. Anyway, 
the main point is not what the photos 
and X rays show, but why the Warren 
Commission never tried to secure them 
in the first place. The Commission's 
failure to & © them epitomizes their 
inadequate tigation. If they had 
done everything else perfectly, this one 
vital omission would still be enough to 
their work, 
Why didn't 


the Warren 
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Commission ask to examine the photos 
and X. rays? 

LANE: I don’t know. Perhaps they thought 
that the evidence might confuse them. 
It might even interfere with their udy 


preconceptions. When President John- 
son was asked this at a press conference, 
he replied, “I think every American cin 


understand the reasons why we wouldn't 
want to have the garments, the records 
and everything paraded out in every 
sewing circle in the country to be ex- 
ploited and used without serving any 
good or official purpose.” Well, no one 
has suggested that the evidence be 
utilized in that fashion—merely that the 
Commission should have seen the evi- 
dence before they signed their Report. 
PLAYBOY: What did the doctors who con- 
ducted the autopsy say about the Presi- 
dent's wounds? 

LANE: At first, nothing—for the simple 
reason that the Government silenced 
them. Humes, who conducted the autop- 
sy, told a New York Times reporter he 
had been forbidden to talk" by agents 
of the FBI. Doctors at Parkland Hospital 
who originally said the throat wound 
was an entrance wound were similarly 
visited by the FBI and told to make no 
more public statements. In fact, if you 
turn to Volume 17 of the Warren Com- 
mission testimony, you'll find a most ex- 
traordinary certificate written by Dr, 
Humes. It reads: “I. James J. Humes, 
certify that T have destroyed by burning 
certain preliminary draft notes relating 
to Naval Medical School Autopsy Re- 
port AG3-272 . . .” Think about this 
for a moment. Here we have a com- 
mander in the United States Navy, who 
is also a doctor, assigned to perform the 
autopsy on the assassinated President of 
the United States, burning his draft notes 
on the autopsy—really, our notes— 
and being silenced by the FBI. And we 
have crucial evidence, the X rays and 
photographs, never examined by the 
Com ni, IE Oswald was the lone assts- 
in, if all the shots came from the Book 
Depository, if everything is as cut and 
dried as the Commission assures us it is, 
then why the mystery? Why the official 
suppression? Are we really 17 years from 
1984? If you wonder why Dr. Humes 
burned his notes, I refer you to the state- 
ment of one of the most inventive of the 
Warren Com lawyers, Arlen 
Specter, in that interview with U.S. 
News & World Report, Here Specter 
plains that Humes “had never per- 
formed an autopsy on a President” be- 
fore. No doubt he was out on a house 
call when Roosevelt died, and therefore 
lacked the prerequisite experience that 
would have taught him that valuable 
Government documents are not to be 
destroyed. 

PlayBoY: Have you tried to reach Humes 
yourself to find out why he burned his 
notes? 


ission, 


LANE: I wrote to him but never reccived 
an answer. 

Piaysoy: Is there any physical evidence 
to support the Commission’s conclusion 
that Oswald was the lone assassin? 
LANE; Only Exhibit number 399. 

PLAYBOY: Which is? 

Lane: Exhibit 399 of the Warren Com- 
mission Report is a bullet that is the 
only substantial link between the assassi- 
nation and the MannlicherCarcano rifle 
the Commission daims belonged to Os- 
wald. There are some bullet fragments 
that the Commission also attempted to 
link to the Mannlicher-Carcano, but the 
whole body of ballistics literature dem- 
onstrates that they are valucless for pur- 
poses of identification. The significance 
of Exhibit 399, however, goes beyond 
the fact that it was used in an effort to 
tie Oswald to the murder. The Commis- 
sion’s whole singh n theory. rests 
on the fact that this bullet hit both Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Governor Connally, 
PLAYBOY: Why? 

LANE: Because the Zapruder film shows 
that the maximum time that could have 
separated the wounding of the President 
and of the governor was 18 seconds, 
The expert who tested the alleged assas- 
sination weapon for the Government said 
it required a minimum of 2.8. seconds 
simply to work the bolt of the Carcano 


rifle. This was the minimum interval be- 
tween the two shots, not including the 


time necessary to thus Oswald could 
not have fired twice in less than 2.3 sec 
onds. But the Warren Commission was 
faced with the demonstrable fact that, at 
most, only /.8 seconds clapsed between 
the time President Kennedy was shot and 
the time the governor, who was sitting on 
a jumpseat in front of Kennedy, was hit. 
This meant the shot that wounded Gov- 
cror Connally fired by somcbody 
else. As the Commission's own counsel, 
J- Lee Rankin, p To say that they 
were hit by separate bullets is synony- 
mous with saying that there were two i 
sassin: The Commission resolved 
dilemma with an ima; i nvention: 
that one bullet struck the President in 
the back of his neck, exited through the 
front of his throat, and then struck 
the governor, whose reaction to being 
wounded was delayed. The bullet passed 
into the governor's back, shattering his 
filth rib into multiple fragments, exited 
through his chest, and passed through 
his right wrist, smashing the wristbone, 
struck his thighbone and lodged in his 
left thigh. The bullet that did all this, 
Exhibit 399, is an almost pure, pristine, 
undamaged bullet. If you look at its 
photograph in the Warren Report, you'll 
see that it isn’t even dented! 

PLAYBOY: You mean this bullet made sev- 
en wounds in two men, breaking three 
different bones, and wasn't materially 
damaged in the process? 

it—the Warren Com- 
I think the suggestion 


LANE: I don’t mea 


is preposterous—and so did several of 
the doctors who examined Connally and 
his X rays at Parkland and Bethesda. 
PLAYBOY: Isn't it barely possible that a 
bullet could do everything the Commis- 
sion says this one did and yet emerge 
unscathed? 
Lane: Not even barely, I'm afraid. The 
Commission's own experts fired other 
bullets from the Garcano into a variety 
of substances, and in each case the bullet 
came out deformed. And the Com- 
mission never wied to have one bullet do 
everything that they daim number 399 
. One Commission expert, Dr. Alfred 
G. Olivier, a veterinarian, fired a bullet 
through a gelatin block supposedly rep- 
resenting the President’s neck. He wasn't 
asked about the condition of the bullet 
when it emerged. He also fired a bullet 
through the carcass of a goat, supposed 
ly simulating Governor Connally's back 
and chest. That bullet was “quite flat- 
tened,” he testified. Then he fired a 
bullet into the wrist of a corpse, and 
testified with pride that he had created a 
fracture the cadaver almost identical 
with the fracture suffered by Governor 
Connally, He also testified, however, dat 
the spent bullet from the cadaver was 
not like number 399 at all. He said, 
“Commission Exhibit 99 is not flattened 
on the end. This one is very severely 
attened on the end.” 

PLayBoy: Did the bullet fragments found 
in the governor's wrist, rib and thigh 
match Exhibit 399? 

LANE: Of course not. How do you put a 
jigsaw puzzle together if someone throws 
in a few extra picces? Dr. Shaw, who 
examined Connally, testified that there 
scemed to be more than three grains of 
metal from the bullet lodged in the 
governor's wrist wound, and still more 
fragments were found in his thighbone. 
But according to FBE tests, less than 
three grains of metal all told 
from Fxhibit 899. Time magazine, on 
September 16, 1966, summed it up this 
y: “The bullet offered — sufh 
grounds to make the single-bullet theory 
suspect. . . . Medical men testified that 
it could not have done so much damage 
to Connally and emerged in such good 
shape.” 

PtaysoY: The bullet in question, accord- 
ing to the Warren Report, was found o1 
Governor Connally’s suretcher at Park- 
land Hospital. If it didn't fall out of his 
body, where did it come from? 

LANE: Who knows? First of all, the War- 
ren Commission artfully distorted the 
testimony of the senior engineer at the 
hospital, Darrell C. Tomlinson, to con- 
clude that the bullet was in fact discoy- 
ered on Connally’s stretcher. However, 
if you read Tomlinson’s testimony for 
yourself, you'll find all he would ever say 
was that he saw it roll from a stretcher 
that was left in the hospital corridor, He 
didn’t know if it was Governor Connally’s 
stretcher, President Kennedy's stretcher 


missing, 


or even the stretcher of some totally un- 
related patient. Remember, many people 
ad access to the hospital that day; even 
Jack Ruby was there, according to two 
reliable witnesses, including Scripps 
pice wd newsman Seth Kantor, who tes- 
ed that he talked to Ruby there. The 
Commission, of course, disregarded his 
testimony. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think Ruby—or some- 
one else—planted this bullet on the 
stretcher to incriminate Oswald? 

LANE: That certainly is a possibility 
that should be examined, since it would 
account for a lot of 
hibit 399—including the pristine con- 
dition of the bullet after supposedly 
smashing the bodies and bones of two 
men. 

PLAYBOY: onli there be a more in- 
r the contradic 
lions surrounding this bullet than that 
it was deliberately planted as part of a 
conspiracy to frame Oswald? 

LANE: Perhaps. But none seems appar- 
ent. The more I've studied the whole 
bit 399, the more fan- 
For example, two 
ropsy reports, dated 


question of E 


decasified FBI 
December 9, 1963, 
were recently d F 
Archives in Washington. They state flatly 
that the bullet in question entered Presi- 
dent Kennedy's back—not his neck, 
mind you, as the Commission claims— 
and did not contin 
The FBI agents who atie 
sy reported that Commander Humes 
said then—whatever he may have since 
Claimed to the contrary—that there was 
point of exit"; that the bullet pene- 
ed the President's back « very short 

nce. The two 
Franc 
during the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital, said chat Dr. 
Humes probed the back wound with his 
finger and determined that the bullet 
had tayeled “a short distance, inasmuch 
as the end of the opening could be felt 
Since no bullet was in 


puzaled as to the wher 
bullet. After being informed that a bullet 
stretcher” at Parkland 
il—presumably the President's 
ind that the Presi 
heen subjected to external cardiae mas- 
sage there, “Dr. Humes stated that the 
pattern w: that the one bullet had 
ed the President’s back and 
ed its way out of the 
external cardiac massage 
nation appears to be corroborated by 
Colonel Finck, another physician present 
at the autopsy, who was quoted by Secret 

© agent Roy Kellerman, also pres- 
having said, 
are no nt outlet of this 
entry in this man’s shoulder.” Perhaps 
this explains why Commander Humes 


ne had 
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decided to burn his original notes after 
the Commission's thcory contradicted 
what he had written down. Not only is 
this a further indication that the au- 
topsy records were tampered with before 
publication in the Warren Report but 
it also rebuts the Commission's fantasy 
bout Exhibit 399 hitting both Pre: 
Kennedy and Governor Connally. In 
addition, Governor Connally himself 
said on a CBS television show on Sep- 
tember 27, 196 T understand there is 
some question in the minds of the ex- 
perts about whether or not we could 
both have been hit by the same bullet 
... the first bullet. 1 just don't hap- 
pen to believe that. I won't believe it, 
never will believe it, because, again, I 
heard the first shot, I recognized it for 
what I thought it was. I had time to 
turn to uy to see what had happened. 
I was in the process of turning again be- 
fore I felt the impact of « bullet." Mrs. 
Connally, who was seated next to the 
governor, also swears President Ken- 
neédy was hit before her husband and 
separate bullet. The Warren Com- 
mission chose to ignore their testimony 
—and if they weren't dealing with the 
governor of Texas, the Commission 
would probably have impeached C 
nally’s integrity, as they did with less 
prominent nonconforming witnesses. 
And here's something I just found out: 
I recently spent several hours in the 
studios of WNEW-TV here in Manhat- 
tan, searching for footage for a docu- 
mentary program, and in their library T 
found what may be the sole remaining 
video tape of the press conference held 
in Dallas’ Parkland Hospital on the after- 
noon of the assassination. This particular 
film was taped by Station WFAA-TV in 
Dallas, an ABC affiliate, WFAA and all 
the other local stations were visited after 
the ass: tion by FBI and Secret Serv- 
ice agents and asked to surrender all their 
tapes of the hospital news conference. 
But this film segment was flown to New 
York soon after the assassination and 
gathered dust in WNEW’s files for three 
years, apparently without the FBI being 
aware of its existence. The film shows 
Dr. Robert Shaw, one of the physicians 
attending Governor Connally, spea 
to the press at 4 on November 
22. After Dr. Shaw described the gover- 
nor's wounds, he said the bullet that 
caused the governor's wounds remained 
at chat time in Connally’s thigh. This is 
two and a half hours after Exhibit 399— 
the bullet that the Commission claims 
caused all the governor's wounds, includ- 
ing the thigh wound—was found by Dar- 
rell Tomlinson. So if anything else was 
needed to discredit Exhibit 399, here it is. 
If there was a bullet in the governor's 
thigh two and a half hours after Exhibit 
399 was so conveniently found near the 
stretcher, where is it now? 
PLAYBOY: For that matter, where is the 
bullet that you quoted the FBI as say- 


ing entered the President's back and did 
not exit? 

Lane; As I indicated a moment ago, that 
may be Exhibit 399, 

PLAYBOY: There scems to be some confu- 
sion about the number of bullets fired. 
Would you go over them one at a time? 
LANE: The Commission concluded that 
three bullets were fired, with two hi 
They say one struck the back of the 
President's neck, exited from his throat 
and then passed on into Governor Con- 
nally. Another shot missed. Another 
bullet—the fatal one—then struck the 
President in the head. But shooting from 
the Depository window, Oswald simply 
wouldn't haye been able to aim and fire 
three shots at a moving target in the time 
he had to shoot. Other evidence further 
rebuts the Gommission’s sequence. Roy 
Kellerman, the Secret Service agent rid- 
ng in the Presidential limousine, testified 
that right alter the first shot, he distinctly 
heard the President say, “My God, | am 
hit!" Although subjected to intense cross- 
examination, Kellerman insisted this is 
what the Pres id. Now when 
could Kennedy have said this in the se- 
quence offered us by the Commission? 
Surely not before he was hit. Surely not 
after a bullet ripped through his thr 
severely damaging his vocal cords. Sure- 
ly not after the fatal shot drove a por- 
tion of his skull into the street. So the 
Commission's review of events does not 
accommodate the President's verbal re- 
action to the first shot. It also contravenes 
the testimony of Governor and Mrs. 
Connally about the first shot, and the 
report on the autopsy by the two FBI 
agents, Sibert and O'Neill, who te- 
ported, you will recall, that one bullet 
had entered “a finger’s length” into the 
President's back and lodged there. 

A more plausible sequence, which— 
unlike the Warren Commission's version 
—conflicts with none of the above evi- 
dence, is ¢ ‘The first bullet struck the 
President in the back, causing the non- 
fatal, nonpenetrating “finger’s length" 
wound to which Sibert and O'Neill tes- 
tified in their FBI report. This wound 
was not in the back of the neck, but be- 
low the President's shoulder, correspond- 

ng exactly to the holes in the back of his 
shirt and jacket. I don’t see how a bullet 
could have entered the back of his neck 
and made a hole in the back of his shirt 
and jacket more than five inches below 
the top of his collar. In any case, after 
this first, nonlethal bullet struck, the 
President exclaimed, “My God, I am 
hit!” Another bullet—let’s call it Bullet 
Number Two, even though it may not 
be the second in the sequence—was fired 
from the knoll in front of the car, strik- 
ing the President in the throat and caus- 
x the entrance wound to which the 
doctors at Parkland Hospital referred in 
their statements to the press on the day 
of the assassination, A third bullet, ev 
dently from behind, struck Governor 


Cor 


limousi 


ally. A fourth bullet missed the 
ie and its occupants, striking che 
curb and leaving behind lead traces later 
discovered by the FBI. This bullet 
shattered into fragments when it hit the 
curb, and one of the fragments—or per- 
haps a piece of concrete—struck a spec 
tator, James Tague, wounding him 
superficially in the face. A fifth bullee 
then struck the President in the head, 
i him. This bullet must also have 
been fired from in front of the car. from 
the direction of the grassy knoll, because 
the Zapruder frames—when arranged in 
the sequence in which they were taken 
-show the President driven back into 
his seat with considerable force under 
the impact of the bullet. That could not 
have happened if the bullet had been 
fired from behind the limousine. And as 
I mentioned earlier, a portion of the 
President’s skull was driven back to the 
left and rear, landing in the street be- 
hind the cu; if the shot had come from 
the rear, that skull fragment would have 
to have been driven forward. So, all told, 
we have five shots fired—not including 
the one that may have hit the traffic sign 
—four of them hitting either the Presi- 
dent or Governor Connally, and at least 
two of them, or possibly three, fired from 
in front of the Pre: 
PLAYBOY: Didn't the Com 
this sequence? 
LANE: Possibly they considered it, but 
they certainly couldn't accept it, because 
they must have seen at least two things 
wrong with it from their stendpoint 
First of all, five shots could not all be 
fired by the same man in the available 
i nd that would dispose of the 
Commission’s single-assassin theory. Sec- 
ondly, shots came from both the front 
and the rear of the car, and this would 
also have canceled out the possibility of 
a single assassin. In order not to contra- 
dict its theory, the Warren Commission 
ignored the evidence and invented. its 


own convenient threebullet sequence. 
Yet it flows from the evidence that there 
were, in fact, five shots, 


PLAYBOY: What about the rifle from which 
the Commission claims all the shots were 
fired? You indicate in your book that 
Oswald's Mannlicher-Carcano couldn't 
have been the sole weapon involved in 
the assassination, Why? 

LANE: For the simple reason that the rifle 
just couldn't haye done what the Warren 
Commission said it did. It was an old, 
naccurate weapon. 
PLayBoY: The Commission concluded 
arious tests showed that the Mann- 
licher-Carcano was an accurate rifle and 
that the use of a four-power scope was 
a substantial aid to rapid, accurate fir- 
ng...” Do you challenge these tests? 
tane: I don’t challenge the tests; I rely 
upon them. I challenge the condusion 
the Warren Commission draws from 
them. The rifle tests prove the Mannlich- 
ano could not haye fired the shots. 


PLAYBOY: How? 

LANE: Let’s begin at the beginning. The a most pleasant experience 
Commission says, as you just quoted, 

that a telescopic sight is an aid to rapid, 

accurate firing. As far as rapidity is con- 


cerned—and this is the critical factor— 2 
that’s nonsense. Any rifleman knows it 
requires more time to fire with the aid f 


of a telescopic sight than with an ordi- 


nary iron sight. ‘The Commission also 1 
states that the Mannlicher-Carcano 

Rifle experts and rifle manuals - © 

clopedias agree that this Ital : 


is an extremely poor, cheap 
rate weapon. The price alone is an 


cation. Oswald was supposed to have after shave... 
bought it from a Chicago m: after shower. 
house for $12.78, plus $7.13 for a scope after hours. 
In fact, that surplus Italian carbine 
presently sells for $3 if you buy ‘ 
lots of 25 or more. I don’t have to tell .-.the ALL-PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION, 
rey packaged in redwood. $2.00, $3.50, 
pravaoy readers how much a good ee 
accurate rifle with scope costs; you pasion ccna tscisnremrard chad urine 
can’t get one for less than $60. TAC DdGc ENGLISH LEATHERMAN (athe 1oT 
PLAYBOY: You wrote in your book that Os- ‘one you'll reach for again and again. 
wald's ammunition was almost 20 years 
old, implying it was defective. Was it? 
LANE: Let me quote from the Warren 
Commission this time. The Report state , 
flatly that the ammunition for the rifle is NS Engin eeOlviree, a: complete line ol men's talletries including. 
currently being manufactured by the PED, een -the ALL-PURPOSE SKIN BALM, $1.50 
Olin-Mathieson Company. In other ~~ aie A CIEE TS Pe CHAS OC ane boxes, 
words, the bullets could have been in == ieee 
brand-new, tiplop shape. Being a suspi- ©MEM COMPANY, INC., NORTHVALE, N.J. 


cious type, one of my investigators wrote 
to Olin-Mathicson, and learned that the | givpiR FLAVORED RAISIN WINE, IMPORTED FROM SCOTLAND, DISTRIBUTED BY McKESSON & ROBBNNS, INC N.Y. OMcKER, 1967 
6 arcano cartridge 
tured since 1944. 


eietnests| Do you know what you can do 
other sources for this bullet, and since | Netds Wk @y gel o) o) (Wy Ginger Wine? 


the powder in a bullet deterioi 
time, we must conclude, as Olin-Math 
son did, that “the reliability of such am- 
munition would be questi 
PLAYBOY: Let’s accept your argumer 


You could give some fo Aunt Minnie to 
nip on cold nights. 
But think twice about it. 


the rifle was poor and the ammu Is she hep? It's the international set _ 
Pi mente einani@trs | that's sold on this robust wine made with 
ni ed to deliver three lucky shots? ginger, herbs, fruit, spice and flowers. 


VC eco Ee ae aaa) The skiers swear by it in a Hot Spot: 
leaned out of this window and squeezed 
off three shots with my eyes closed, it's 


mathematically possible thar I could 2 
bring down a helicopter heading for the Add 2 cloves and a stick of 


Pan Am Building. All I'm saying is cinnamon. Make up to % pint 
not true, as the Commission states, that with boiling water. 

Oswald had everything going for him 
that day, from an “accurate” rifle to | IBV A tap tC eG Gg 
fresh ammunition. Any man using that | Re CON aay 
rifle, and firing at a moving target with a |e yaaa ey) 
telescopic sight from a sixthloor win- | een Cet CF 


dow, was operating under a terrible | fees yCeRen Cod good 
handicap. And the facts show that five | Seg 


shots or more were fired. Since it takes | ARMAS VFEEES 
2.3 seconds just to work the bolt of the 1 he’ A 
Mannlicher-Carcano—according to the Das ee tens 
testimony of FBI rifle expert Ronald | iemublineniea 
Simmons—that is not muathematically 
possible in the 5.6 seconds that the Gom- 


mission concedes is the maximum time 
CE eR eRe en TRIO | Write: McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Dept. LIQ, 155 East 44 St., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


2 measures Crabbie’s Ginger Wine, 
juice of /2 lemon. 
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Book Depository window. 

ptayeoy: Even if Oswald had poor equip- 
ment to shoot with, didn't the Com- 
mission conclude he was an excellent shot? 
LANE: That conclusion 1s on a level with 
the rest of their findings. The fact is that 
Oswald was a relatively poor shot. If you 
look at Oswald’s last rifle score in the 
Marine Corps—also the last time there's 
proof he ever fired a rifle—you'll find he 
scored only one point above the lowest 
¢ qualification. One of his buddies 
1 the Marines, Nelson Delgado, told me 
t Oswald was such 2 poor shot he was 


th 
the laughingstock of the squad, because 


when Oswald fired, “Maggie's drawers” 
often popped up. Maggie's drawers is a 
red flag waved whenever a bullet com- 
pletely misses the target. And Delgado 
adds, incidentally, that when he told 
this to FBI agents, they argued with 
him for three hours, tying to brow- 
beat him into changing his testimony, to 
state that Oswald was a good shot. Law- 
yers call this an attempt at subornation 
of perjury. The Commission also ind 
cd that bad atmospheric conditions at 
the time of the test could have account- 
ed for Oswald's bad showing; in the Re- 
port you'll find the explanation that “It 
might well have been a bad day for 
firing the rifle—windy, rainy, dark.” 


Well, I've been a lawyer long enough to 
know that whenever weather is a factor 


1 a legal proceeding, all you have to do 
is subpoena the records of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau for the day in question. 
So I called the Weather Bureau and they 
d that the weather in the Los Angeles 
area for the day of Oswald’s Marine 
Gorps rifle test was not “windy, rainy, 
dark.” Tt was sunny, bright and coud- 
es, with a temperature ranging between 
72 and 79 degrees. Before indulging 


in speculation, the Warren Commission 
the 


should have contacted Weather 
Bu Perhaps they di id ignored 
the information when it proved incon- 
venient for their thesis that their marks- 
man, Oswald, had done poorly on his 
ic test only because of poor weather 
conditions. While this is a relatively mi- 
point, it indicates how the Commis- 
nn operated. 

Plaveoy: But after having Oswald's 
weapon tested, the Commission conclud- 
ed that he had “the capability to fire 
three shots, with two hits, within 4.8 and 
5 seconds. 
LANE: Yes, they did say that. To test Os- 
wald’s expertise, the Commission asked 
three Masters of the National Rifle Asso- 
three of the best riflemen the 
Commission could find—to duplicate 
Oswald's feat. Let’s see what happened. 
First of all, the three experts found they 
could not even aim the rifle correctly, 
because the telescopic sight was improp- 
erly aligned; it also wobbled, because it 
was poorly attached. 


PLayeoyY: Couldn't the sight have been 
loosened or damaged after the assassina- 
tion? 

LANE; Perhaps. At any rate, the Commis- 
sion was gracious enough to permit a 
gunsmith to reset the scope by welding 
two or three metal shims to the rifle be- 
fore the N.R.A. riflemen undertook the 
test. Also, Oswald had allegedly fired 
from 60 fect above the ground—but the 
Commission's experts were allowed to 
fire from a perch 30 feet above the 
ground. Oswald allegedly fired at a mov- 
Ng (arget—but the experts were told to 
reat stationary targets. When Oswald 
allegedly fired from the sixthfloor win- 
dow of the Book Depository, he could 
see only the head and shoulders of the 
Presicent—but the experts were provided 
with large body silhouettes for targets. 
According to the Commission, the most 
difficult shot for Oswald was the first one, 
because the President was scen reacting 
to the wound only eight tenths of a sec 
ond after he would have become visible 
to Oswald, the car having just passed 
from behind a large tree, So that’s the 
shot that required the greatest skill— 
but the expert marksmen were told to 
take all the time they wanted for the 
first shot. Well, these three master rifle- 
men shot a total of 18 rounds, and firing 
from half the height, at large, stationary 
targets with a resighted rifle, spending 
many seconds lining up on the target for 
the first shot, not one of them was able 
to hit the head or neck area of the target 
with any of the 18 bullets. What con- 
clusion did the Warren Commi: 
draw from all of this? That Oswald 
could easily have done what three of the 
top marksmen in the country, under in- 
finitely beuer circumstances, could not do, 
PLAYBOY: Still, weren't Oswald's finger- 
prints and palmprints found on the 
Mannlicher-Carcano? 

LANE: Oswald's fingerprints were not 
found on the MannlicherCarcano, but 
one of the cornerstones of the early case 
ust him was a charge by the Dallas 
police that Oswald's palmprint was 
found on the rifle. After this charge was 


made, the supervisor of the FBI latent 
iZerprint section, Sebastian F. Latona, 


amined the weapon carefully. using 
the most modern techniques available. 
highlighting it, side-lighting it, etc He 
id he could find no trace of Oswald's 
palmprint anywhere on the rifle, and 
that even if Oswald had used the rifle, 
it would be dificult to determine if 
prints were there, since it was construct- 
ed of such poor wood and metal that 
they might not register. The Dallas po- 
lice then explained that Oswald’s palm- 
print had previously been on the rifle, 
but was “lost” in the process of “lifting” 
it from the rifle, That is, the lifted print 
ned in the Dallas police station 
sent to Washington. 


PLayBoY: Where is the “lifted” print now? 
LAN imagine it’s still Dallas. At one 
time it was shown to Latona, who 
testified that he saw it—but not on the 
rifle, of course. Yet the Warren Commis- 
jon ignored Larona’s expert testimony 
about the rifle not showing any traces 
of a print, and accepted the word of the 
Dallas police, declaring unequivocally 
that Oswald's palmprint had been on the 
ifle. But even if the rifle did belong to 
Oswald, th son why either 
his palmprint or fingerprints, or both, 
shouldn't be on it. The question is: Was 
that rifle used to fire at President Ken- 
nedy, and was Oswald the man who fired 
it? Merely establishing ownership of a 
jpon docs not constitute proof of 


guilt, particularly since one interpreta- 
tion of the body of evidence would indi- 
cate that there was an attempt to frame 


Oswald well advance of November 
22. And there is good evidence that not 
only was Oswald's Mannlicher-Carcano 
not the murder weapon but that a 01 
ly different rifle was discovered in the 
Book Depository. The weapon originally 
found on the sixth floor was firmly and 
repeatedly identified at first as a 7. 
German Mauser, and not a 6.5 Italian 
Carcano, 
PLAYBOY: The Commission explained that 
the rifle “was initially identified as a 
Mauser 7.65 . . . because a deputy con- 
stable who was one of the first to see it 
thought looked like a Mauser. He 
neither handled the weapon nor saw it 
at close range.” 
LANE: The Commission didn’t explain i 
they explained it away. The deputy 
constable they refer to is Deputy € 
stable Seymour Weitzman, the first 
officer to see the weapon on November 
The Commission says he neither 
ndled the weapon nor saw it at close 
range, but in the appendix to my book 
you'll find an affidavit signed by Weitz- 
man on November 23 giving a detailed 
description of the weapon as a “7.65 
Mauser bolt action equipped with a 4/18 
scope, a thick leather brownish-black 
sling on it.” Weitzman also described the 
le as “gun metal color... blue metal 
_. "and said that “the rear portion of 
the bolt was visibly worn . - .” Does this 
sound like the description of a man who 
had “neither handled the weapon nor 
seen it at close range’? In the event you 
assume that Deputy Constable Weitz- 
man was not too bright, that perhaps he 
wasn’t up on rifles or made a mistake, let 
me point out that Weitzman was a grad- 
uate engineer who before becoming a 
Dallas police officer had owned a sport- 
ng-goods shop where he sold rifles. And 
Weitzman isn’t the only one who iden- 
tified the weapon as a German Mauser. 
Two other D; police officers 
present when the gun was found, 
they both described it ay a 7.65 Mauser. 


According to one of them, so did the 
chief of Dallas homicide, Captain Will 
Fritz, who, by his own admission, picked 
up the weapon and ejected a live round 
from it. The police, Fritz and the Dal 
las district attorney told the press all 
day November 22 and well into the next 
day that the rifle found on the sixth floor 
of the Bock Depository was a bolvaction 
Mauser. It was only late on Noyerber 
23 that the story abruptly changed, and 


by some feat of legerdemain, the murder 
ian Mann. 


weapon became a 6.5. Iti 
licher-Carcano that belonged to Oswald 
By that time, of course, the Dallas police 
had time to carefully search Oswald's 
home. 

PLAYBOY: Are you saying that the Dallas 
police switched the Mauser for the 
Mannlicher-Carcano in order to frame 
Oswald? 

LANE: I'm simply suggesting it's a_possi- 
bility that should be investigated. For 
example, when Marina Oswald first 
heard the news of her husband's arrest, 
she rushed to the garage to check on the 
riic and later testified that she thought 
she saw it there resting on a shelf. Then 
the Dallas police arrived and “later it 
tumed out that the rifle was not there 
[and] [ didn’t know what to think.” 
ther do 1. The D. 
plained that Marina had not really 
the Mannlicher-Carcano on the g: 
shelf; she had only seen a rolled-up 
blanket and mistaken it for the rifle. OF 
course, the Warren Commission whole 
heartedly endorsed that explanation. The 
Italian carbine, which could be traced to 
Oswald—to the Commission’s satisfac. 
tion, at least—was accepted as the mur- 
der weapon, and we heard no more 
about the 7.65 German Mauser. 
PLAYBOY: Again, you seem to be looking 
for a conspiracy. Isn't it possible that in 
the chaos following the assassination, the 
rifle could have been mistakenly iden: 


las police quickly 


Ye, it’s possible, but if that we 
the case, and the Commission sincere 
desired to resolve the discrepancy, all 
they had to do was ask Deputy Consta 
ble Weitzman to examine the rifle and 
tell them whether or not it was the 
weapon he discovered in the Book De 
pository. But when Weitzman appeared. 
he was neyer shown the rifle. Consider 
this a moment—the policeman who first 
discovered the weapon that allegedly 
killed the President of the United States 
is not even asked to identify this we: 
by the Presidential Cornmission investi- 
gating the assassination. Anyway. when 
I testified before the Commission, 1 did 
demand to see the weapon, and after 
some procrastination, the Commission 
allowed me to eximine it. Now, I'm not 
a rifle expert or a policeman, but I was 
able t0 take one look at that weapon 
and unhesitatingly identify it as a 6.5 
Italian rifle, not a 7.65 German Mauser. 


pon 


Mr. Wrangler’ 


For wreal sportswear 
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Because etched clearly on the stock of 
the gun were the manufacturer's words, 
“Mabe racy” and “cav. 6.5.” 

PLAYBOY: So you believe the weapon 
originally found was a German Mauser 
and was later switched to an Italian car- 
bine that would incriminate Oswald? 
Lane: I'm not certain. But I think it’s a 
more plausible explanation than that all 
those Dallas police officers examined a 
rifle that had “MADE ITALY” stamped on 
it and then mistakenly told the world 
it wi German Mauser. Remember, the 
Mauser description lasted for a full day, 
and it was only after it was decided that 
Oswald owned an Italian carbi that 
the story changed. 

PLAYBOY: You've said why you don’t be- 
lieve that the Mannlicher-Carcano could 
have fired the shots in the required 
amount of time. Assuming these initial 
reports of a Mauser discovered on the 
sixth floor of the Depository are correct, 
could this gun have done the job? 
LANE: le experts agree that a Mauser 
is certainly a far more accurate weapon 
than the antique the Commission placed 
in Oswald's hands; in fact, almost any 
rifle is better than the Mannlicher- 
arcano. But the main point, the crucial 
point, is the number of shots and their 
different points of origin, I’m not a 
rifle expert, but I don’t believe any rifle 
—unless it’s a remarkably advanced one 
—oould simultancously inflict wounds 
from opposite directions. 
PLAYBOY: II, 


there's no 


evidence confirming that Oswald was 
capable of committing the crime even 
with an accurate weapon, is there any 


evidence indicating that he was even in- 
yolved in the assassination? 

Lane: Well, the W. 
tainly produced a lot of it I'm just say- 
ing it's not very convincing. 

PLAYBOY. If Oswald wasn’t involved, as 
you seem to feel is the case, then why 
did he leave the Depository and, accord- 
ing to the Commission, kill Tippit? 
LANE: It’s very difficult to find out exact- 
Ty what Oswald did after the President 
was shot. You can hardly turn to the 
W: n Commission as 2 source of un- 
erring, accurate information on this or 
y other subject. and Oswald himself 
was shot dead before he was able to 
make any public statement other than 
that he was innocent. 

PLAYBOY: But the Commission 
reconstruct his movements. 

LANE: Yes, they did, but their reconstruc. 
tion is doubtful at best. Don’t take my 
word for it; read Time. In its essay of 
September 16, 1966, Time wrote: “In 


did 


uying to reconstruct Oswald's flight 
from the sniper’s nest in the Book De- 


pository Building, the Commission. al- 
lowed for a near-miraculous series of 
coincidences and  splitsecond timing.” 
What the Commission says is that in 
the 43 minutes between the President's 


assassination and the first report of 
‘Tippit’s murder, Oswald raced down six 
flights of stairs, ran out of the Book 
Depository, walked seven blocks to a 
bus stop, got on a bus, got off alter a 
few stops. hailed a taxicab, left the taxi 
walked back four blocks to his rooming 
house, changed his clothes and then 
ked nine tenths of a mile to the spot 
where he was supposed to have shot Tip- 
pit. Let's just stop and examine one 
point in this reconstruction—a vital one 
determining whether or not Oswald 
really shot at Kennedy from the Deposi 
tory. The Commission says it took O: 
wald one minute and 20 seconds to get 
from the sixth floor of the building to 
the second-floor cafeteria. However, Roy 
ly, an executive of the Book Depos 
tory, said in an carly television interview 
that when the shots were fired he was 
front of the building, and 
he immediately raced inside with a 
Dallas police officer and ran up the 
stairs to the second floor; according to 
him, this took only a matter of s 
On the second floor both Truly 
policeman saw Oswald in the employee's 
afeteria near a Coke machi Re. 
member, according to the Commission's 
own calculation, it took Oswald one 
minute and 20 seconds to get to the 
second floor. It would seem mathemati- 
cally impossible for Oswald to fire a 
rifle from the sixth-floor window, hide 
the weapon and race four flights down 
to the lunchroom, all in the time it took 
‘Truly and the officer to run up one 
ight and confront him. How did the 
Warren Commission resolve this dis 
cepancy in their time reconstruction? 
They did what they've done so many 
times before with other esses: They 
simply ignored Truly’s or statement, 
PLAYBOY: Did Truly subsequently change 


his story? 
LANE: Yes, he later conformed to the 
Commission's yersion. 


PlaYBoY: Why did Truly and the police. 
man rush into the building in the first 
plice—unless they had heard — shots 
coming from it? 

Lane: Truly testified thar he thought the 
shots came from the area of the railroad 
cks or the grassy knoll. He 
into the Depository with the officer be- 
cause he assumed the policeman wanted 
a rooftop view of this area. The police- 
man did go on up to the roof from the 
cafeteria. 

Another interesting aspect of this 
question is the testimony of Vicki Adams, 
who worked for a publishing firm in the 
Depository. She was on the fourth floor 
when the shots were fired, and ran into 
the hallway and down the stairs at the 
very time that Oswald was supposed to be 
running down the stairs. He wasn’t 
there, she testified, 

PLAYBOY: at do you think Oswald 
actually did after he left the Depository? 


tane: As I said, his movements after the 
ssination are still shrouded in mys- 
tery. The Commission's reconstruction is 
a rather bad guess, I think. The sole 
witness who offered credible testimony 
about the schedule outlined by the Com- 
mission was Earlene Roberts, housckcep- 
er of the rooming house where Oswald 
was staying. Mrs. Roberts is now dead. 
She testified that Oswald entered the 
house about one v.M., and immediately 
afterward a police car pulled up in front 
of the door, tooted its horn twice and 
drove off. Oswald then left the rooming 
house and a few minutes later allegedly 
shot Patrolman Tippit, who happened to 
have stopped his squad car almost « mile 
away. 

PlayBoY: Do you tl the police-car 
horn was some kind of signal for Oswald? 
LANE: I don’t know. Bur this is another 
aspect of the cise that deserved thor. 
ough investigation—and never got it. 
PlAYeoy: Why did Patrolman Tippit stop 
Oswald in the first place? 

LANE: We don't know that Tippit 
stopped Oswald; all we know is that 
pit stopped a man who then shot 1 
The Commission contradicts itself on 
this. At one point the Report states that 
the wanted bulletin on Oswald was not 
sent out until after he killed Tippit, 
based on eyewitness identification of Os- 
wald as the killer, So Tippit certainly 
couldn't have stopped Oswald on the ba- 
of a police radio all-points bulletin on 
Tippit’s own murder. But the Commis- 
sion also quotes a Dallas police officer 
who claimed that a roll call of Book De- 
pository employees was taken right after 
the sination and that Oswald was 
the only one missing, at which point a 
call for his arrest was broadcast over the 
police radio, and Tippit stopped him, 
But then it tumed out—according to 
subsequent testimony—that dicre never 
was any such roll call, and that a number 
of employees left the Depository im- 
mediately after the assassination. Actual 
ly, however, there is evidence that a 
wanted bulletin for Oswald was tra 
mitted—only 15 minutes after the assas- 
sination—well before Tippit was shot, 
and therefore well before any evidence 
could have linked Oswald to the assassi- 
nation; on what information it was based 
we still don't know. One of the Commis- 
sion’s most perplexing moments must 
have come wh why 
the police wanted Oswald 
after the shots were fired—at a time, to 
quote Professor Trevor-Roper, when 
there was “no available evidence point- 
ing toward him.” On this crucial 
question the Commission could only 
speculate, They rely once again on our 
old friend Howard Bren their “star 
witness,”” to the effect that it was Oswald 
he had seen firing a rifle from the sixth- 
floor window of the Depository. “Most 
probably,” the Commission condudes, 


as 


ns- 


Brennan was the source for the pre- 
mature Dallas police radio description 
broadcast at 12:45 vat. Yet Brennan him- 
self stated he gave his first description of 
the man in che window to a Secret Serv 
ice agent who arrived on the scene at 
approximately one p.at.—15 minutes 100 
lite to explain the all-points bulletin 
describing Oswald. And so we are left 
with the Commission's “most probably” 
assumption that the bulletin was based 
on Brennan's _ identification—which, 
when confronted with the evidence, 
doesn’t seem very probable at all. 
PLAYBOY: Why clo you challenge the eye- 
ness evidence that Oswald shot Officer 
pit? 

LANE: It’s not the witnesses’ original 
statements 1 challenge. I is the Commis: 
sion’s use of them that is so disquieting, 
The eyewitness evidence shows that Os- 
wald did not shoot Tippit. 

PLAYBOY: What evidence? 


LANE: Well, there were three witnesses 
to Tippit’s murder close enough to iden 
tify the murderer. The Commission 


sought to obscure this fact by writing 
thar “at least 12 persons saw the man 
with the revolver in the vicinity of the 
Tippit crime scene at or immediately 
after the shooting,” but it was able to 
present the testimony of only two who 
said they had seen the shooting. The 
others saw a man fleeing from the scene 
or from the general neighborhood. 
‘Their eflorts to identify a fleeing man, 
whom they had never seen before and 
had seen just briefly then, are to be 
weighed with caution, This is particu: 
larly 50 in view of the nature of the 
police line-ups conducted by the Dallas 
police. At Teast one witness said that he 
could pick Oswald out of the line-up— 
since he was loudly protesting his place- 
ment in the line-up with a group of 
teenagers. In addition, witnesses stid 
that they signed the affidavit identifying 
Oswald as the culprit from the line-up 
even before they were taken to the line- 
up. The Gommissioners said only that 
they were satisfied with the line-up— 
leading one to believe that they were too 
contented. Of the eyewitneses to 

the actual murder, however, one was a 
Mexican-American mechanic named 
Domingo Benavides, who was parked in 
a pickup ruck only 15 feet from the mur- 
der scene, Benavides told me that on No- 
vember 22 he told the Dallas police that 
the man who killed Officer Tippit was 
short and somewhat heavy. After Ba 
vides gave this description of the killer, 
the police evidently decided there v 
no use bringing him down to the line-up 
who was 

idle height. 
The second wines was Mis, Acquilla 
Clemons, an Oak Cliff housewife, who 
told me in a filmed interview that she 
heard shots, then ran out of her house 
nd saw a man with a pistol in his hand 
nding over Patrolman Tippit’s body. 


She described the man as short and 


heavy. Mrs. Clemons further said that 
this man with the pistol then waved to 
another man across the strect_ and the 


two men ran olf in opposite direction: 
Mrs, Clemons said neither man was Lee 
Harvey Oswald. The Commission never 
called her to testify, and she was never 
questioned by the Commission law 
Now the third witness, Mrs. Helen Louise 
Markham, became the Warren Comn 
sion’s star witness in this aspect of the 
case, because she eventually identified 
Oswald as the murderer. The only prob- 
lem is that on November 22 Mrs. Mark- 
ham gave a statement to the police— 
which the press picked up—that the 
short, heavy 
Lee Oswald had 
thin al hair. After Mrs. 
Markham had changed this initial iden 
tification and told the Comm 
Oswald was the murderer. 1 phoned her 
Dallas and tape-recorded our con 
versation. She repeated her original de- 
scription to me, reiterating that Tippi 
murderer was short, on the heavy side— 
Dut not too heavy—with somewhat bushy 
hair. 

PLAYBOY: This tape recording of your con- 
versation with Mr. Markham caused 
quite a furor during the Commission 
proceedings. At one point, after you re- 
fused to hand over the tape, Earl War- 
ren said, “We have every reason to 
doubt the truthfulness of what you have 
heretofore told us.” Why didn’t you want 
to give the tape to the Commission? 
LANE That remark you quoted is just 
one of the many excessive statements 
made by the Chief Justice during the 
hearings. First of all, since the recording 
of my conversation with Mrs. Markham 
was made without her knowledge and 
consent, for me to make and divulge 
such a recording voluntarily would coi 
sutute a Federal crime. If the Commi: 
sion ordered me to surrender the tap 
however, I would no longer be | 
prosecution, since the responsibi 
divulging the contents would th 
theirs. I really wanted them to h 
because Mrs. Markham was then deny. 
ing she had ever talked to me. But the 
Chief Justice refused to direct me 10 
over, and then he told the press 
tT had refused to give the Commis- 
sion the tape. This unfair accusation was 
widely printed, deftly conveying the 
impression that I did not really possess 
such a tape. T returned to my office to 
think the whole thing over and decided 


receding 


for voluntarily handing over the tape. 
case such as this justified the risk. So 1 
did give the tape to the Commission, and 
they subsequendy published a manscript 
of it as an exhibit. When Mis. Markham 
was confronted with the recording, she 
broke down and admitted that she had 
talked to me. So here we have the Gom- 
mission’s star witness admitting she gave 


me a description of Tippit’s murderer 
that could not have fitted Oswald—and 
thereby also indicated that she had 
apparently committed perjury in her 
previous testimony. And what did the 
Commission do about this? It chose to 
believe that Mrs. Markham had really 
seen Lee Oswald shoot Tippit. She is 
the sole eyewitness support for the Com- 
mission's allegation that Oswald killed 
Patrolman Tippit. Somewhere a short, 
stocky murderer with bushy hair may be 
walking our streets. 
PLAYBOY: Why do you think Mrs, Mark- 
ham changed her ini identification of 
the killer? 
LANE: You should ask fier that. { don't 
wish to be hostile to the poor woman. As 
she told me, she had been ordered by 
the FBI, the Secret Service and the Da 
las police not to discuss the case at all. 
Her son told the FBI that she “had lied 
y occasions. even to members of 
jae family.” He said that she 
was frightened to death of what would 
happen if she didn't testify thar Oswald 
was the killer. And if you'll ook at the 
mmission procecdings, you'll find that 
after Mrs. Markham finally admitted she 
had repeated her 1 non-Oswald de- 
scription of Tippit’s murderer to me, she 
asked the Commission lawyer anxiously, 
“Will I get in any trouble over thi 
he reassured her that she would 
Commission's lawyer was simply convey- 
ing the idea that if you commit perjury 
‘on the side of the Warren Commission, 
you'll be protected. If Mrs. Markham 
had told the uth, she'd have a very 
good reason to wor 
PLAYBOY: What do you mean? 
LANE: To live in Dallas and contr: 
the official version of the assassination 
can prove to be an invitation to violence. 
For cxample, shortly alter our investig: 
tors visited the Markham home, Mrs, 
Markham’s son was arrested for car 
theft, and, according to the Dallas po- 
lice, he “fell” from a third-floor window 
“while trying to escape.” Fortunately, he 
survived. Mrs, Acquilla Clemons, to 
whom I referred a few minutes ago—an- 
other witness who said Tippit's murde 
er was not Oswald —was threatened. Mrs. 
Clemons told me in a filmed and 
recorded interview that she was v 
by a man she believed to be a pl 
clothes policeman, who wore a gun in a 
holster at his waist. According to Mrs. 
Clemons, “He just told me it'd be best if 
didn't say anything because I might 
get hurt.” Mrs. Clemons said the man 
intimated she could easily be killed on 
her way to work. 
PLAYBOY: Your book skips abruptly from 
the Lippit shooting to Oswald's arrival at 
the Dallas jail. Why did you leave out 
details of Oswald's arrest in the Texas 
‘Theater—such as his statement to arrest- 
ing officers: “Well, it’s all over now"? 
Lane: The press reported, on the basis 
of information supplied by the Dallas 
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police, that Oswald said: “Well, it’s all 
over now,” when he was arrested. But 
no witness in the theater ever testified 
that he made that remark. And even the 
police seemed confused on the point; 
one Dallas officer said his actual words. 
were, “This is it.” Either way, this hard- 
sion that he had 
lent and shot Offi- 


assassin 
cer Tippit. 
PLayeoY: What actually happened at the 
theater? 
Lane: The circumstances of Oswald’s ar- 
rest are still a bit cloudy. Most of the 
"t remember id saying 
anything at all, except protesting “police 
brutality” and charging he had been 
struck with a shotgun and beaten by 
several police officers simultaneously. But 
as far as I'm concerned, there is no 
convincing proof that Oswald was any- 
thing other than a spectator av the Presi- 
dent's assassination—and unless it can 
be proved he was more than that, noth- 
ing he would say at his arrest is relevant 
to the case. Of course, it would be a 
different story if Oswald had admitted 
guilt during his arrest—but he never did, 
then or later. 
PLayBoy: Didn't Oswald pull a gun on the 
arresting officers in the theater? 
LANE: A Dallas police officer said he did. 
PLAYBOY: You say you believe there is no 
convincing proof that Oswald was more 
than a spectator to the assassinatior 
Does this mean you think he was com- 
pletely innocent, or could he have been 
involved in some subsidiary role in a 
conspiracy? 
LANE: Let me put it this way: Tam con- 
vinced that Oswald never pulled the 
tigger of the rifle that killed President 
Kennedy. If Oswald were alive, there 
would be many questions I’d like to ask 
him. For example, there isa vast amount 
of evidence suggesting that a man look- 
ing very much like Oswald, and using his 
name and background, was involved in a 
series of bizarre activities calculated to 
draw attention to the fact that Oswald 
intended to kill the President, This other 
Oswald was seen at times when the real 
Oswald was provably somewhere else— 
at work or even out of the country. This 
“Oswald” practiced at rifle ranges in and 
around Dallas and Irving, Texas, making 
a spectacle of himself by shooting at 
other people’s targets; he talked of the 
assassination two months before it oc 
curred; he bragged to automobile sales- 
men that he was soon coming into large 
sums of moncy; and he spoke of going 
back to Russia. In short, he engaged in 
the kind of odd conduct that would only 
make sense if there were a deliberate, 
premeditated attempt to frame Oswald 
by incrimi ng him in advance for the 
President's murder, 
PLAYBOY: What docs the Warren Com- 
mission say about all this? 
LANE: In cach casc, the Commission con- 
dudes that this man could not haye been 


the real Lee Harvey Oswald. One ex- 
ample of this is the testimony of Mrs. 
Sylvia Odio, a prominent anti-Castro 
Cuban exile. She told the Commission 
that toward the end of September 1963 
a man visited her in Dallas accompanied 
by two other men who were cither 
Cuban or Mexican, and who knew things 
about her father, then imprisoned by 
Castro, The men seemed to know things 
that no one without inside information 
could know, she tes! 
duced their comp: 
Oswald,” and later one of them said he 
was a former Marine and expert rifle- 
man. One of the men told her Oswald 
lent Kennedy should have 
been assassinated after the Bay of Pigs 
it is so easy to do it” The two men 
suggested to Mrs. Odio that Oswald 
could “help in the underground acti 
ion counsel 
showed Mrs. Odio photographs and mo- 
tion pictures of Oswald and asked her if 
she had “any doubts” in her mind “after 
looking at these pictures that the man 
that was in your apartment was the same 
man as Lee Harvey Oswald.” Mrs. Odio 
teplied: “I don’t have any doubts.” Mrs. 
Odio’s sister also testified the man looked 
exactly like Oswald. But the Commission 
showed conclusively that Oswald was 
not in Dallas when Mrs. Odio was vis 
ited by the three men. So who was 
“Leon Oswald”—and why was he talk- 
ing about how easy it would be to assas- 
sinate the President? It appears possible 
that there may have been a concerted 
attempt to frame Oswald in advance for 
the murder of President Kennedy. The 
Commission, of course, never even ex- 
amined such a possibility, and simply 
brushed aside all evidence pertaining to 
this “other” Oswald. 

PLAYBOY: Did Oswald's interrogation shed 
any light on his Cuban connections? 
LANE: Perhaps, but we may never know 
what Oswald said. Although he was 
interrogated by agents of the FBI, the 
Seeret Service and the Dallas police for 
over 12 hours, the Commission says no 
stenographic notes or tape recordings 
were made. Dallas Homicide Chief Will 
Fritz admitted he had made some rough 
notes—but tore them up after Oswald’s 
murder! Just think about that: Here is 
the most important prisoner on the face 
of the earth, and the Commission would 
have us believe that his interrogation 
was not recorded by the FBI, the Secret 
Service or the Dallas police. But a D: 
Jas newspaperman, Hugh Aynesworth, 
stated publicly that he saw a police ste- 
nographer enter the room where Oswald 
was being questioned. It’s hard to under- 
stand what this stenographer was doing 
if not making a transcript. All we know 
is what Oswald told newsmen as he was 
being led back and forth through the 
hallways of police headquarters. He said 
then—and his words are preserved on 
video tape—that he was innocent and 


had no connection with the murder of 
Officer Tippit. When asked if he had 
killed President Kennedy, Oswald looked 
stunned and said, “No one eyen asked 
me about that, I never heard about 
I didn't kill anyone.” As the police 
dragged him away, he shouted that he 
was being made a “patsy.” That's Os- 
wald’s word. In fact, one of his last 
words. 

PLAYBOY: Are you saying that there exists 
no verbatim record whatsoever of any- 
thing Oswald said during those 12 hours 
of interrogation? 

Lane: That may scem surprising to you, 
but I'm afraid I've now lost my capacity 
for surprise. The Dallas police claimed 
Oswald had been “lying” to them. By 
that, I assume they mean he continued to 
protest his innocence—or perhaps had 
something so explosive to say that the 
authorities decided to “protect” the pub- 
lic from it. In any case, Oswald was exe- 
cuted by Jack Ruby on November 24, 
before he could repeat his “lies” to the 
press—or to a jury. 

PLAYBOY: You state in your book that 
No interpretation of November 24 
an exclude the certainty that Ruby mur- 
dered Oswald through the complicity or 
complacency of members of the police.” 


On what evidence do you base that 
charge? 

tane: Let me say at the outset that the 
Warren Commission’s conclusion that 


Ruby murdered Oswald is the only ma- 
jor conclusion in the Report that is 
supported by the evidence. Of course, 
the Warren Commission could hardly 
e held otherwise, since the murder 
took place live on nationwide TV. As for 
the question of police complicity, let’s 
examine the Oswald slaying. The pre- 
vious day, the FBI and the Dallas County 
sheriff's office were warned by anony- 
mous telephone callers that Oswald was 
going to be killed, but the police officers 
in charge of his transfer—according to 
the Warren Commi: re not in- 
formed of these threats. The time of the 
transfer was announced to the public in 
advance; and when it took place—an 
hour and 15 minutes after it had been 
announced—the human corridor of po- 
lice officers that was supposed to flank 
Oswald as he passed through the base- 
ment was not in place. The police car 
that was to take him away was also not 
where it was supposed to be. Jack Ruby 
was able to enter the jail through the 
Ma Street ramp and shoot Oswald 
without a hitch. There were police be- 
hind Oswild and on each side, but none 
in the front. 

PLAYBOY: Why nol? 

tane: I don't know. I do know that all 
through Ruby's trial, there were always 
police officers to his right, to his left, in 
back of him and in front of him. So if 
anyone had wanted to kill Jack Ruby, he 
would have to kill a Dallas officer first. 
But Oswald's front was unprotected, giv 


ing an assassin a clear range of fire 
PLAYBOY: You say Ruby got into the 
police station through the Main Street 
imp. Wasn't it guarded by police 
officers? 

LANE: Yes, there was a police officer 
there. Whether he was guarding the en- 
tance is another question, A former 
Dallas officer, N. J. Daniels, told the 
Commission he was standing outside the 
Main Street ramp with the police officer 
on duty when he saw a man who was 
later identified as Jack Ruby enter the 
ramp. Daniels told the FBI that this man 
had his right hand in his coat pocket, 
large bulge in the 


and said there was 
pocket, which Daniels immediately as 
sumed was caused by a pistol, Daniels 


t do anything because the police- 
man on guard looked directly at Ruby 
and Tet him enter without a word, “The 
impression I got was that the patrolman 
knew him...” Danicls testified. Well, 
here is evidence that at least one Dallas 
officer allowed an unauthorized man, his 
pocket bulging with what could have 
been a gun, to pass into the basement, 
What did the Commission do about this? 
Did they call this Dallas policeman and 
rigorously cross-examine him? No, they 
neatly disposed of the problem by coi 
cluding that Daniels’ “testimony me 
little credence.” And that was that. 
Playsoy: On what grounds did the 
Commission dismiss Daniels’ testimony? 
LANE: Partly on the grounds that Daniels 
was incorrect in remembering if Ruby 
wore a hat that day. When a witness 
said something that conflicted with the 
conclusions of the Commission, his tes- 
timony was frequently judged invalid on 
stich trivial and irrelevant grounds. 
PLAYBOY: Have you tried to speak to 
the patrolman for his version of the 
story? 

WANE: I've never spoken with him. I 
would be delighted to cross-examine him 


did 


in some proceeding where a structure of 
Jegal rules prevailed. In any case, with 
or without help, Ruby did get_ inside, 
and by some wrenching of the laws of 
probability, his timing just happened 
to be perfect. A few seconds after Ruby 
entered the basement, Oswald was led 
into the corridor from an elevator. And 
at that moment, just as Oswald appeared, 
the hom of a car in the basement 
sounded once. hen Oswald was led 
through the milling crowd of report 
ers toward the Main Sureet ramp, and as 


he approached it, the horn honked a 
second time, and at that instant Ruby 
rushed forward and shot Oswald dead 
PLAYBOY: Ate you implying that the horn 
was some kind of signal alerting Ruby 
when to shoot Oswald? 

WANE: That's certainly a possibility. It 
had to be a police horn, because all the 
cars in the basement were police cars, 
and those two honks are clearly audible 
on video and radio tapes taken by 
reporters, It’s conceivable there's a 
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perfectly innocent explanation for the 
whole thing, but the Commission never 
bothered to investigate it—and never 
even mentioned the two horn bl i 
their report. 

PLAYBOY: You just pointed out that Ruby 
arrived on the scene at the very moment 
of Oswald's transfer. Do you think Ruby 
knew in advance the exact time this 
transfer was to take place? 

LANE: That's a possibility, too. The trans- 
fer took place just after 11:15 aat. The 
previous night it was announced the 
transfer was to take place at ten A... 
If Ruby had followed the official an- 
nouncement, he would haye been more 
than an hour carly. The basement would 
have been virtually deserted. But for 
some reason Oswald's transfer was de- 
layed, and this delay was not an- 
nounced. I should point out here that 
Ruby a “goer” to events. He was 
present at the Parkland Hospital when 
the President died; the Warren Commis: 
sion denies it, but, as 1 said, Scripps- 
Howard newsman Scth Kantor and 
another reliable witness placed him there. 
Ruby was also at the assassination site 
minutes after the shooting: the Commis. 
sion denies this, too, but there's 2 photo 
showing him there. And he was at Os- 
wald’s so-called “press conference” in 
police headquarters on the night of No- 
vember 23; this the Commission admits. 
Ruby even chimed in to help out District 
Attorney ans) Wade when he mis- 
identified the Fair Play for Cuba 
mittee. Now, he turns up an hour and 15 
minutes after the transfer should have 
been completed but miraculously is ex- 
actly on time—almost like an actor on 
cuc. And the play didn't begin until he 
was in place. The Warren Commission 
says it's just a coincidence; I'll leave it 
up to you. 

PLAYBOY: Would you describe the photo- 
graph that supposedly shows Ruby at the 
assassination site “minutes after the 
shooting"? 

LANE: Philip W. Willis, a retired Air 
Force major, took a series of 12 color 
photos just before and after the assassi 
tion. Picture eight, taken a few minutes 
after the President was shot, shows a 
man standing in front of the Book De- 
pository Building—a man who appcars 
to be Jack Ruby. I showed the picture 
to Wes Wise, a reporter for Station 
KRLD, the CBS affiliate in Dallas. Wise 
knows Ruby well, and testified at his 
trial. Wise said he believed the picture 
was of Ruby. Willis told an investigator 
for the Citizens’ Committee that the 
FBI had told him it was Ruby, The Com- 
mission, however, concluded that Ruby 
wasn't there—and when they published 
picture eight, he wasn’t. After Willis 
surrendered the photograph to the Com- 
mission, someone cropped it and  re- 
moved a substantial portion of the 
face of the man thought to be Ruby, 
who was standing in the far right of the 
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picture. The cropped photograph was 
then enlarged to make it identical in size 
to the other pictures, and published in 
the Report. 

PLAYBOY. In any case, docs Ruby’s ubiq- 
uitousness lessen the possibility that his 
perfect timing in the jail was just a 
coincidence? 

LANE: No. it doesn’t. I believe in chance, 
in the random factor, but you reach a 
point in this case where the Warren 
Commission as! 
many coinciden 
cause and effect’ are 
The American press sp’ 
rejecting the Report because of thei 
conspiracy theories of history. We Ameri- 
cans are coincidence 
theory jected the 
Commission's Report earlier chan Ameri- 
cans, because the European press pre- 
sentcd both sides. Here those who 
dissemted from the findings—including 
me—were denied access to the press for 
two years following the assassinati 
PLAYBOY: Do you believe that Ruby killed 
conspiracy with the Dallas 
lence him? 


You to accept one too 
cs. They proceed as if 
doctrine: 


police—to 
LANE: This is possible a 


id should have 
been investigated—but it never received 
thorough jon from the Commis- 
sion. Let me add that there is no doubt 
in my mind that had Oswald lived to 
face trial, he would have been acquitted 
of the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy. A Commission attorney, Alfredda 
Scobey, conceded that in the January 
1965 issue of The American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal. Perhaps the real authors of 
the assassination decided to “close the 
case most effective—and final— 
way possible. 
PLAYBOY: What exactly were 
relations with the Dallas police? 
Lane: The Commission more or less ac- 
cepted the statement of Jesse Curry, 
chief of the Dallas police, that Ruby 
knew “only” 25 to 50 Dallas policem 
But Joseph Johnson, who was Ruby's 
bandleader at the Carousel Club for 
more than six years, says Ruby had a 
“very close, warm relationship” with the 
police, and personally knew more than 
half the Dallas force. There are 1200 
policemen on the force. Another witness, 
Nancy Perrin Rich, Ruby's former ba 
tender at the Carousel Club, also said 
Ruby knew over half the Dallas police 
force. The Warren Commission said that 
Ruby would occasionally serve the few 
cops he knew “free coffee and soft 
drinks,” but Mrs. Rich, who got her job 
with Ruby through a Dallas policeman, 
said in a filmed interview with me that 
he supplied “booze, women and gam- 
bling” to the police. There was a vast 
mount of evidence and testimony 
before the Commission attesting to the 
longstanding corrupt. relationship _be- 
tween Ruby and the Dalla The 
evidence shows that Ruby the 
officers and that in turn they quashed a 


Ruby's 


number of criminal charges and licens- 
ing violations that had been brought 
against him. It was a cozy, symbiotic re- 
tionship, and the final pay-off may have 
been Ruby's murder of Oswald. 
PLAYBOY: Was Ruby linked to organized 
crime in Dallas? 

lane: The Commission concluded he 
wasn't_but many witnesses said he was. 
Several told the local or Federal police 
that before opening a gambling opera- 
tion in Dallas, they were told by Syndi- 
cate kingpins in Las Vegas to dear it 
with Jack Ruby, who was their * 
act man” with the Dallas police. One 
ness testified that Ruby was also 
:ply involved in the Dallas narcotics 
acket. And there is evidence that Ruby 
vas the “bagman,” or paymaster, for a 
dandestine group of ant-Castto Cuban 
exile: 
PLAYBOY: What evidence? 

Lane: The testimony of Nancy Por 
Rich. She swore that her husband was 
contacted by an Castro group and 
asked to run guns into Cuba and smuggle 
exiles out. He was selected because he'd 
previously accomplished similar mis 
for Franco during the Spanish Gi 
War. Mrs. Rich says she attended a 
meeting with her husband to discuss the 
terms of the deal. It was presided over, 
she told me, by a lieutenant colonel of 
the U.S. Air Force, and there at 
least one man present who she thought 
“might have been Cuban.” Mrs. Rich's 
husband was promised $10,000 for the 
job, but they haggled with the group and 
evenwually suceecded in raising the sum 
to $25,000. But the negotiations hit a 
snag, because there was no money at 
Rich demanded a large 
cash retainer. According to Mrs. Rich, 
when she testified before the Commission, 
she then was surprised to sec her old 
friend Jack Ruby walk in the door, his 
coat pocket bulging ostentatiously. Ruby 
and the colonel went into the bedroom 
nd a few minutes later Ruby came out, 
his pocket no longer bulging, and left 
soon afterward. Though she didn't see 
it, she testified that the money was then 
forthcoming. 

PLAYBOY: What did the Warren Com- 
mission conclude about Mrs. Rich's 
testimony? 

LANE: Nothing. They never even men- 
tioned her in the Report. There was no 
effort to track down the Air Force colo- 
nel Mrs. Rich says presided over the 
meeting, or to identify anyone else in- 
volved. Let me show you how the Gom- 
mission dealt with her testimony. When 
I interviewed Mrs. Rich in Lewiston, 
Maine, on April 18, 1966, she informed 
me that, after the meeting, the Air Force 
colonel showed her a cache of military 
armament in a shed in the back yard of 
the apartment building where they met. 
“I got the general impression from what 
was said," she told me, “that these were 
pilfered from U.S. Army or Air Force 


hand, and Mr. 


bases.” I asked Mrs. Rich if she gave 
this information to the Commission. 
She replied: “I did, but apparently 
they chose to discount it... At the time 
it was given... Mr. Griffin [Burt Griffin, 
Commission counsel] said, ‘Surike that 
from the record.” Mrs. Rich’s testimony. 
of course, was incompatible with the 
Commission’s evaluation of Ruby as an 
honest and aboveboard, though possibly 
deranged, character with no shady con- 
nections—w it was ignored. And let me 
ress that the Commission's conclusion 
that Ruby was an insignificant character 
without criminal comections is vital to 
their determination that there was no 
conspiracy. If their evaluation of Ruby 
goes, so does much of their case against 
a conspiracy. In fact, Mrs. Rich's testi- 
mony about the arms ciche wasn't just 
ignored—it was deleted from the public 
version of the 26 volumes. As you prob- 
ably know, the Commission reserved the 
right to edit the transcripts on which the 
volumes of testimony were based, prior 
ation, 10 improve the “clarity 
and accuracy” of the witnesses’ testimony. 
PlayBoY: Is there any further evidence 
linking Ruby to the anti-Castro under- 


LANE: Yes, there's the testimony of Rob- 
ert McKeown, a Houston resident who 
was convicted of conspiracy to smuggle 
arms to Fidel Gastro while Castro was in 
the Sierra Maestra. When Castro visited 
the U.S. im the early days of his regime. 
he personally greeted McKeown and 
hailed him as a friend of the revolution. 
1 have an FBI report that reveals chat 
in January 1959 McKeown received a 
telephone call from one “Jack Ruben 


stein” in Dallas, Rubenstein, of course, 
was Ruby's real name. “Rubense 
said he knew that McKeown had 


influence with Castro, and told him “he 
wanted to get three individuals ont of 
Cuba who were being held by Castro.” 
He stated that if McKeown could. ac- 
complish their release, “Rubenstein 
would pay $5000 for cach person. The 
ler added that “a person in Las 
is, Nevada, would put up the mon 
"A few weeks after this call, a m 
visited McKeown in Houston and offered 
him $25,000 for a letter of introduction 
to Gastro. This man never gave hit 
name, but according to the FBI report, 
“McKeown advised that he feels strongly 
that this individual was J 
Ruby, the man whose photographs he 
has seen many times recently in the 
press.” Now here is further evidence 
linking Ruby to anti-Gastro activity, and 
the FBI forwarded this report to the 
Warren Commission; but the Commis 
sion never published it in its Report or 
referred to it in any way. I only came 
across it myself while poring over the 
mass of unindexed material in the 26 
volumes. 

PlayeoY: Aren't you drawing a great 
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many conclusions from the testimony of 
two people? 
LANE: McKeown's and Mrs. Rich’s are not 


the only evidence of a Ruby-Cuba link. 
Shortly after the incident with Me 
Keown, Ruby flew to Havana with a 


Las Vegas gambler named Lewis J. Mc 
Willie. Ruby told the Commission of 
his trip but didn’t say what he did in 
Havana, McWillie testified that his plush 
gambling casino had been expropriated 
Ly Castro, and he “personally left H 
vana to avoid arrest.” MecWillie s 
he had known Ruby for some time, that 
Ruby had once procured a pistol for him, 
and that he knew Ruby “to be well ac 
quainted with virtually every officer of 
the Dallas police.” When the Commission 
spoke to MeWillie. they already knew 
of the FBI report on the McKeown inci- 
dent, but they never questioned the 
gambler about it, and never bothered to 
determine a possible link between Ruby's 
Havana wip and his earlier contact with 
McKeown. The Commission — simply 
brushed off the whole incident as unim- 
portant. 

PLAYBOY: Do you believe, as some have 
implied, that Ruby was involved w 
the CIA in his alleged anti-Castro 
a ies? 

bane: I don’t know, but at that time the 
GIA was firmly in charge of anti-Castro 
exile activity in the United States, Ruby 
may have had nothing to do with the 
GIA, however: he may just have been 
acting for some expropriated gambling 
interests out for revenge against Castro. 
What I object to is the Warren Comm 
on deliberately suppressing these facts 
Let me add a vital point: By hushing 
up things like this, the Commission 
didn’t dispel rumors; they provided more 
fertile ground for them. Because people 
naturally wonder, if there's nothing sini 
ter here, wiry did the Commission sup- 
press the facts? The Warren Report ma 
have won a little time for the Govern- 
ment, but its methods have opened up a 
whole Pandora’s box of rumors and spec- 
ulation. No coverup at all is better 
than a poor one. 

PLAYBOY: Since you've mentioned rumors 
and speculation, let’s discuss your con- 
tention in Rush to Judgment that on the 
evening of November 14, 1963, a two- 
hour meeting took place at the Carousel 
Club between Ruby, Patrolman Tippit 
and Bernard Weissman, the ultre-right- 
wing activist who placed that full-page 
ad in the November 22 Dallas Morning 
News accusing Kennedy of treason, 
Where did you hear about this alleged 


LANE: 1 Te ned of it from Thayer Waldo, 
a respected reporter for the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, who told me that an ac 
2 prominent Dallas 
figure, was in the Carousel Club that 
night. Waldo’s friend was a frequent 
visitor to Ruby's place, because he was 


carrying on an affair with one of the 
strippers. This man told Waldo, 
later repeated directly to me, that he 
had seen Ruby, Officer Tippit and Weiss- 
man g together at a back table en- 
gaged in deep conversation for almost 
two hours. 

PLAYBOY: Why would dicy hold such a 
meeting in public view? 

LANE: I don’t know, 

PLayBOY: If there was such a meeting, do 
you believe that its purpose was to plot 
the assassination of President Kennedy? 
LANE: I don’t know what its purpose was. 
That's the whole issue. There is some 
evidence to support the contention that 
there was such a meeting. The Commis- 
sion should have found out where those 
three men were that night, and told us. 
They didn’t. Maybe my informant w: 
wrong about seeing the men together 
The point is that here is a potentially 
critical lead that the Commission stub- 
bornly refused to follow up. The mect- 
ing itself could mean nothing—or 
everything. We'll neyer find out from 
the Commission's Report. 

Ptayeoy: The Report concluded that 
“The Commission has investigated the 
allegation of a Weissman-Ruby-Tippit 
meeting and has found no evidence that 
such a meeting took place anywhere at 
any time.” 

LANE: Of course they conclude that, It 
assists their coincidence thesis. But let 
me tell you how the Commission “inves 
"this meeting. As I said, Thayer 
Waldo was the source for my informa- 
tion on the two-hour Ruby-Tippit-Weiss- 
man meeting. Waldo testified on June 27, 
{but the Commission counsel never 
‘once asked him about the meeting. I told 
the Commission I could not reveal the 
me of the man Waldo said had wit- 
nessed the mecting, because I had prom- 
ised the man he would not be involved; 
he was a leading Dallas citizen; he was 
married, and the stripper he was going 
with had become pregnant. But the Com- 
mission wasn't interested in the truth, 
only in discrediting my report of the 
meeting. For example, after 1 told the 
Commission what 1 knew, Chief Counsel 
J. Lee Rankin asked me, “Do you realize 
that the information you gaye in closed 
session could have an unfavorable effect 
on your country’s interests in connection 
with this assassination Mind you, 
Rankin wasn't concerned with 
gating the report and finding out if such 
a meeting had really occurred; he was 
only disturbed that talking about it 
could harm our country's interests. Thi 
of course, was the whole problem with 
the Commission; they weren't interested 
n pursuing the truth, but in performing 
a prophylactic funet protecting 
their conception of the national interest. 
In this case, unfortunately, they could 
do both, 

PLAYBOY: Apart from the alleged meeting: 


invest 


at the Carousel Club, didn’t the Warren 
Commission conclude there was “no cred- 
ible evidence” that Ruby knew Tippit? 
LANE: You continue to confront me with 
Commission conclusions as if they were 
facts, Yes, the Commission did, but the 
evidence says otherwise. Ruby’s sister, 
Mrs. Eva Grant, told a New York Herald 
Tribune reporter who asked her about 
pit thar “Jack knew him and I knew 
She added that “Jack called him 
He was 
in and out of our place many times.” At 
least six other witnesses—including Dal- 
las Police Licutenant George C. Arnett 
—swore that Ruby knew Tippit. For 
example, one of Rub tenders, C 
tis La Verne Graf nd another club 
employee, Andrew Armstrong, 
at the Carousel Club when Tippit's 
death was announced over the radio, and 
both men told the FBI that Ruby told 
them then that he had known Tippit, 
Still another witness, who once sought 
Ruby's OK to open a numbers opera. 
tion in Dallas, told the FBI that Tippit 

‘was a frequent visitor to Ruby's night 
club, along with another officer who was 
a motorcycle patrolman in the Oak- 
Jawn section of Dallas.” The FBI agents 
who interviewed Hardee reported that 
“from his observation there appeared to 
be a very close relationship between 
these three individuals.” 

One of the many witnesses the Com- 
mission never chose to call was Harold 
Richard Williams. On April 3, 1966, I 
filmed and tape-recorded an interview 
with Williams in Dallas, and he told me 
that early in November 1963 he had 
been roughed up and arrested in a raid 
on an after-hours club called the Mika- 
do, where he worked as chef. Williams 
says he carefully studied the face of the 
officer driving the police car to head- 
quarters, intending to find out who he 
was and muke a complaint. Seated 
alongside this cop in the front of the car, 
according to Williams, was Jack Ruby, 
whom the driver called “Rube.” Wil- 
liams said he knew Ruby well, since 
Ruby “used to furnish us with girls” for 
parties at the Mikado Club. On Novem- 
ber 22 Williams saw a photograph of 
Patrolman J. D. Tippit in the papers and 
recognized him as that same officer. 
When Williams told acquaintances 
about sceing Ruby and Tippit together, 
he was promptly taken into custody by 
the Dallas police and told to keep quiet 
about the incident, since “it would be 
very easy” to charge him with a crime 
nd make it work.” Nevertheless, Wil- 
ms agreed to tell me all he knew. 
Despite all these facts, the Commission 
concluded there was “no credible evi- 
dence” that Ruby and Tippit were ac 
quainted. 

PLAYBOY: Do you also challenge the Com- 
mission’s conclusion that Ruby had 


him. 
Buddy” and “We liked him. 


were 


never met Weissman, the man respon- 
sible for the anti-Kennedy ad? 

LANE: Yes, I do. And it’s the same story 
here: Witness after witness told cither 
the FBI or the Commission that Weiss- 
man was a frequent visitor to the Car- 
ousel Club in November of 1963. On 
August 21, 1964, the FBI showed Curtis 
Crafard several photographs of Weiss- 
man, and Crafard said that Weissman 
had been in the Carousel “on a number 
of occasions.” The FBI report on the 
interview states that Crafard revealed he 
“has heard Ruby refer to Weissman by 
the name of ‘Weissman’ and on several 
occasions has served Weissman drinks at 
the Carousel Club.” It goes on and on 
like that, but despite all this evidence, 
the Commission claimed that Ruby 
knew neither Tippit nor Weissman. 
PLAYBOY: In any case, the Commission 
concluded that Ruby was too “moody 
and unstable to have encouraged the 
confidence of the persons involved in a 
e conspiracy.” Do you think they 
point there? 

LANE: Well, that’s an interesting bit of 
speculation. I personally don’t know who 
a conspiracy would pick as its assassin, 
Perhaps the conspirators, if they exist, 
would have preferred a college professor 
or a Rhodes scholar. But I do know that 
Ruby killed Oswald quite effectively, 
although the odds were very much 
against it, with just one well-placed shot 
in the stomach. Unlike the Warren 
Commission, 1 can't psychoanalyze a 
hypothetical group of conspirators and 
determine their recruiting practices. All 
T can say is that if Ruby was ordered to 
Kill Oswald, his cmployers would have 
no reason to be dissatisficd with the way 
he did his job. 

PLayeoy: How did Ruby explain his moti 
vation for killing Oswald when he tes. 
tified before the Commission? 

IANE: Ruby's appearance before the 
Commission is one of the most fantastic 
aspects of the whole investigation. In the 
first place, the Government was far from 
eager to have him testify at all. The Com- 
mission was formed during November 
of 1963, but Ruby wasn’t interrogated 
until June of 1964, even though he re- 
peatedly asked the Commission for per- 
mission to testify. And when he was 
finally called, only wwo members of the 
seven-man Commission were present— 
Earl Warren and Gerald Ford. ‘The lo- 
cale for his interview was, of all places, 
the Dallas County jail, and in attendance 
at the outset were Dallas Sheriff J. E 
Decker, Assistant District Attorney Jim 
Bowie and Robert G. Storey, spécial 
counsel to the attorney general of Te 
Perhaps the Gommission assumed Ruby 
would be more comfortable in familiar 
surroundings. If so. they were wrong 
because Ruby begged over and over to be 
taken to Washington, where he could 
freely, but Farl Warren repeatedly 
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turned him down. This is all printed in 
the Commission evidence. “I want to tell 
the truth,” Ruby said at one point, “and 
T can’t tell it here, . . . Gentlemen, un- 
less you get me to Washington, you can't 
fair shake out of me.” He added: 
“My life is in danger here.” When Gon- 
gressman Ford asked, somewhat redun 
dantl there were things he would 
reveal in Washington that he wouldn't re- 
veal in Dallas, Ruby told him that there 
were. And ais the hearing closed, he 
made one last desperate plea to Chief 
Justice Warren to get him out of Dalla 
fou are the only one who can save me. 
he told Warren. “But by delaying min- 
utes, you lose the chance." Ruby said he 
was anxious to tell the truth about “why 
my act was committed, but it cin't be 
stid here.” At that point E 
instead of reassuring Ruby and tryi 
nd out what he knew, actually told him 
that he had good reason to fear for his 
safety if he talked too much. These are 
Warren's exact words, from the Comr 

ion records: “I think I might have some 
reluctance if I was in your position, ye 
I think I would. I think I would figure it 
out very carcfully as to whether it would 
endanger me or not.” Here is the Chief 
Justice of the Uni 
the one surviving principal, and in effect 
warning him not to tell everything he 


1 States questioning 


knows. It certainly was, to put it as 
innocently as possible, an incurious 
approach. 


Ptayeoy; Couldn't Ruby have blurted out 
whatever he knew to Warren, and on the 
strength of that demanded some kind of 
political asylum? Didn't he actually jeop- 
mself more by making, only eryp- 
tie remarks thar might be disregarded? 
tane: I think he handled things quite 
well from the standpoint of his own 
terest. If he was involved in a plot and 
he told the whole story, his statement 
would be tantamount to a confession of 
murder with malice. After a new tial, 
his “asylum” would be a cemetery. Ruby's 
cryptic remarks may have been intended 
as a reminder that he still might talk 
arrangements for his relcase were 
not fulfilled. Al of this, of course, is 
based on the presumption that Ruby 
may have been part of a conspiracy to 
kill Oswald. 

PLAYBOY: Why didn’t the Commission 
¢ Ruby to Washington? 

LANE: ‘The Chicl Justice suid that a trip 
with Ruby would attract “public atten- 
tion” and require the presence on the 
plane of additional security guards. 
When Ruby continued to make the re- 
quest, Warren snapped: “No, it could 
not be done, It could not be done, There 
y things involved in that, 
Mr. Ruby.” So Ruby never got to Wash- 
ington. was the only interview the 
Commissioners ever had with him, and 
he was never allowed to reveal whatever 


ardize | 


it was he felt he could not reveal in the 
Dallas jail. 
PLayBoY: Well, what information did 
come out of the Dallas hearing? 

LANE: Ruby testified for about three 
hours, but he was asked very few ques 
tions, and most of his statements were 
volunteered. The Commission's most 
fantastic omission was that Ruby we 
neyer even asked whether or not he re- 
ceived help in entering the basement of 
Dallas police headquarters. Ruby stated 
that when he shor Oswald “there was no 
malice in me.” The Commission had al- 
ready conduded that Ruby killed Os- 
wald in a fic of frenzy stemming from his 
love of Kennedy and his hatred of Os- 
wald. So, of co they also failed to 
ask the logical and vital question: If 
Ruby didn’t hare Oswald, why did he 
Kill him? It goes like this right down the 
line. At one point Ruby disclosed that 36 
hours before his “unpremeditated” mur- 
der of Oswald, a Dallas police officer 
had made a veiled suggestion to 
that Oswald should be killed. As he tes- 
tified to this elfect, Joe Tonahill, his 
Jawyer, passed a note to the Comr 
members reading: “This is the thing 
that started Jack in the shooting.” In 
other words, Ruby's own lawyer in 
mates that a Dallas policeman motivated 
Ruby to murder Oswald. Yet Ruby was 
not aisked a single question by the Gom- 
mission on this point. 

PLAYBOY: Do you believe the Commission 
was only going through the motio 
when they interviewed Ruby, and really 
didn’t want to learn the facts? 

tane: J don't know why the Commission 
behaved as it did. Maybe Ruby was 
wrong in thinking his life was in danger 
n Dallas. Maybe he could have testified 
freely there without fear of personal in- 
jury. On the other hand, if he did have 
police assistance in shooting Oswald, he 
obviously might be reluctant to talk 
about it in the Dallas jail. The thing to 
remember is that when the Commission’ 
questioned Ruby, President Kennedy, 
Officer Tippit and Lee Oswald were all 
dead; Ruby was the sole known surviv 
ing protagonist of the events that began 
on November 22. Ev his fears were 
irrational, the Commission had an obli 
gation—to the truth and to the American 
people—to do everything possible to allay 
Ruby's fears and find out all he knew. 
The Commission never did that. And 
that’s why the most revealing questio 
at entire day was posed by Jack Ruby 
1 Warren. He said to the Chicl 
cc of the United States: 
certain people don’t want to ki 
truth that may come out of m 
plausible?’ 


. Is that 


PLAYBOY: If Ruby's motives were uncer 


tain, what about Oswald's? Has it been 
determined if Oswald ever expressed per- 
sonal or political hestility toward either 


President Kennedy or Governor Con- 
nally? 

LANE: There has been no allegation that 
Oswald did. On the contrary, M Os. 
wald testified her husband thought highly 
of President Kennedy, particularly of the 
job he was doing on behalf of civil rights. 
Oswald expressed similar pro-Kennedy 
sentiments to other people whose testi- 
mony is on the record. Marina Oswald 
also said that while they were living in the 
Soviet Union, Oswald read that Connally 
was running for governor of Texas, and 
he told her if he had been living in Texas 
at the time he would have voted for him. 
PLAYBOY: Would you discuss the circum: 
stances of Oswald's stay in the Soviet 
Union? 

LANE: Winston Churchill once referred 
to Russia asa mystery wrapped in an enig- 
ma, and Oswald’s stay there falls into 
that category. He lived there two years, 
attempted to give up his American citi- 
zenship, and expressed violent anti- 
American and proCommunist opinions. 
Yet in his private diaries for the same 
period he consistently expresses bitter 
anti-Soviet sentiment. On his return to 
the States, Oswald dictated the begi 
ning of a book on Soviet life bi 
these notes, and it, too, was anti-Soviet. 
His mother, Marguerite Oswald, has also 
repeatedly stated in public that her son 
was a CIA agent; but I've been unable 
to find any independent verification for 
that charge, After his return to the State: 

Oswald maintained his leftist public 
image, but there are some strange con 
wadictions here, too: He bly 
proCastro, but he also tried privately 
to ingratiate himself with an anti-Castro 
Cuban exile group. Whether he was a 
ig for a leftist, or a leftist 
rightist, or an FBI or GIA 
agent passing for both, or possibly just 
confused, 1 honestly haven't been 
able to figure out. I'm inclined to believe 
he was a sincere leftist. 

PLayBoy: If both Ruby and Oswald were 
linked in some way with Cuban exile 
groups, do you believe they were asso- 
ciated in any other ways? 

LANE; I've heard many stories to this 
effect, but no one has yet presented 
convincing proof that the two men knew 
each other. 

PLayBoY: You mentioned that while he 
in the Soviet Union, Oswald tried to 
renounce his American citizenship. In 
September 1963, he applied for a pass- 
port in New Orleans, and his  ap- 
plication was granted. But passport 
regulations require the applicant to 
he has never “sought or claimed 
benefits of the nationality of any 
ign state.” Why was Oswald granted 
ssport? 

I don't know. His appli 
wired—not mailed, as is the usual proce- 
du Washington, and clearance 
came through within 24 hours, which 


way oste! 


ation was 


—to 


must be record time, considering his 
background. 

PLayBoy: Is there any evidence, as you 
timated earlier, connecting Oswald with 
the FBI? 

LANE: Well, a question might be raised 
by the fact that Oswald's address book 
contained the address and auto-license 
number of Dallas FBI Agent James Hosty, 
and this was later deleted from the police 
list of Oswald's addresses, And Congress- 
man Gerald Ford's book Portrait of an 
Assassin revealed that at the outset of the 
investigation, Texas Attorney General 
Waggoner Carr and Dallas District At- 
torney Henry Wade informed the Com- 
mission that Oswald was an undercover 
informant for the FBI. These two Texas 
officials, Ford writes, disclosed that Os- 
wald’s FBI code number was 179, that 
he had been on the FBI payroll from 
September 1962 to the day of his death, 
and that his FBI salary was $200 per 


startling evidence? 
ch an immediate inyestiga- 
tion? No. Chief Gounsel Rankin merely 
told the Commission, according to Gon- 
gressman Ford: “We have a dirty rumor 
that is very bad for the Commission . . . 
and it is very damaging to the agencies 
that are involved in it and it must be 
wiped out insofar as possible to do so by 
this Commission.” So without even exam- 
ining this statement by two prominent 
‘Texas officials, the Commission labeled 
it a “dirty rumor” and decided “it must 
be wiped out.” They did this quite effec- 
tively—by asking J. Edgar Hoover if it 
were truc. He denied it. What could one 
expect him to say—"Oswald was work- 
ing for me when he killed the Presi- 
dent"? As far as the Commission was 
concerned, asking Hoover all but closed 
the subject. The sources of the allegation 
were never questioned. And since the 
minutes of Commission proceedings will 
not be made public for 75 years, we 
would never even have heard of the 
matter except for Congressman Ford’s 
indiscretion. 

PLayeoyY: In your book, you say that 
“The case against Lee Harvey Oswald 
was comprised essentially of evidence 
from two sources: Dallas police officers 
and Marina Oswald.” You've already ex- 
plained why you doubt the integrity of 
Dallas police. Why do you doubt Marina 
Oswald? 
LANE: Ma 
often it was difficult to deter 
n the Commission accepted, At 
. she declared that her husband was 
innocent and hadn't planned to murder 
anyone, Later, she told the Commission 
that the “facts” given to her by the Fed- 
eral police convinced her that Oswald 
had, indeed, killed Kennedy in order to 
become fimous. In other words, the po- 
lice had to reveal her own husband's 
psychology to her. She at first testified 
that her husband was pacific and gentle 


in his reladonship with her; but later on, 
after she'd been isolated in the custody 
of the FBI and Secret for 
months, she stated that Oswald wi 
tal and beat her frequently. Marina orig- 
inally said her husband never expressed 
hostility toward any person in public life. 
Later, after her confinement by dhe FBI 
amd Secret Service, she testified her hus- 
band shot at Gencral Edwin Walker. 
Marina also told FBI agents right after 
the assassination that she had never seen 
her husband with a pistol, and he had 
never owned a pistol. She also said she 
had never seen a telescopic sight. Yet the 
Commission relied on her later statement 
that she took the famous picture of Os- 
wald holding a rifle equipped with a 
telescopic sight and wearing a pistol on 
his hip. And so it went: The longer she 
was in the custody of Federal authori- 
ties, the longer they questioned her and 
“revived” her memory, the more damn- 
ing Marina Oswald's testimony became 
to her Iate husband. Brainwashing, it 
would seem, is not an exclusive property 
of the Chinese. 

Playeoy: Do you impugn Marina's testi- 
mony that Oswald attempted to shoot 
General Walker on April 10, 1963? 
LANE: I think the evidence docs that. 
Her testimony on this subject “evolved” 
during the period she was in Federal 
custody. At first, she said she knew of no 
acts of violence committed by Oswald. 
Later, much later. she “remembered” the 
Walker incident. ‘There was only one 
witness to the Walker shooting: Walter 
Kirk Coleman, a 14-year-old boy who 
lived in the house behind General 
Walker's. When he heard shots one night, 
he ran out and saw two men, one evident- 
ly with a rifle, jump into two cars and 
drive away. The Commission said Oswald 
could not drive. Coleman was shown 
pictures of Lee Oswald, and stated that 
neither of the two men looked anything 
like Oswald. The Commission, of course, 
never called Coleman, the only eyewit- 
ness, and relied wholly on Marina's un- 
supported, self-contradictory and belated 
allegations as to what her husband had 
said—not what she ha 
PLayeoy: Didn't inves 
photograph of Walker 
Oswald's possessions? 
Lane: Yes—though, of course, that doe: 
prove Oswald was the one who took it. 
Let's take a look It's a rather 
mysterious photograph. It shows Walker's 
house, with an automobile parked 
front. There is, however, a hole torn 
the photograph, deleting the back por- 
nm of the car Marina Oswald tes 
that this hole had been torn in the 
photograph after it came into posses- 
ion of the Warren Commission. She tes- 
tified: “When the FBI first showed me 
this photograph, I remember that the li- 
cense plate, the number of the license 
plate was on this car, and was on the 
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photograph. It had the white and black 
numbers. . . . There was no hole in the 
original when they showed it to me 
...” The Commission tried to get her 
off the subject, but she appeared fa 
nated by the altered photograph. “Why 
does the Commission not ask me about 
this?” she persisted. Finally the Commis- 
sion lawyer said, “Off the record, 
please,” and the subject was never re- 
ferred to again. Wesley Liebeler, the 
junior attorney for the Commission who 
conducted the “offthe-record" discus- 
ion, recently said at a public mecting 
that he doesn’t remember wl was said 
during that off-therecord conference. 
And this photograph is the one piece of 
physical evidence used to show that 
Oswald shot at General Walker. 
PLAYBOY: Do you know why or how the 
photo showing the license plate was mu- 
lated after the photo came into the 
Commission's hands? 
LANE: No, I don't. The Commission per- 
mitted a relatively inexperienced junior 
lawyer—Wesley Liebeler again—to han- 
dle this aspect of the investigation, The 
photograph raises the very real possibility 
that the Warren Commission tampered 
with evidence. Why? Well, if the license 
plate was dated cither of the two years 
that Oswald spent in the Soviet Union, 
that would be proof that he didn't take 
the picture. But now you have me spec- 
ulating. As I said earlier, I don’t know. 
PLAYBOY: Wasn't it proved conclusively 
that the photo was taken with Oswald's 
camera? 
tane: The FBI said so. 
PLAYBOY: Why would Marina Oswald lie 
in an effort to incriminate her dead 
husband? 
LANE: Marina Oswald's testimony indi- 
cates only one thing—that she was a 
frightened woman, a Soviet citizen in an 
alien and menacing country, unable to 
speak English, without any means to 
support herself and her children, think- 
ing she was subject to deportation at any 
time. Marina Oswald is the type of 
witness every unscrupulous prosecutor 
dreams of, because she’s totally vulnera- 
ble to pressure. Remember, she was held 
incommunicado for months by the Fed- 
eral authorities, and when she emerged, 
she disavowed all her original statements 
protesting her husband's innocence and 
wholeheartedly supported the Warren 
Commission’s conclusions, 
PLAYBOY: Are you charging that agents 
of the United States Government i 
dated a witness and persuaded her to 
change her testimony? 
LANE: It seems very likely. Take a look at 
Marina’s own testimony before the Com- 
mission. She testified chat FBI agents 
“told me that nted to live in this 
country, I would have to cooperate.” 
Marina gave the Commission the names 
of the FBI agents who said this to her, 
but the matter was never followed uj 


timi- 


the Commission evidently wasn’t inter- 
ested in a possible effort by the FBI to 
tamper with a major witness. I don't 
know what the FBI meant by “ 


“co- 
operate.” Perhaps nothing, But Mari 
also said an immigration official came 
from New York to see her before she was 
questioned by the FBI and “said that it 
would be better for me if T were to help 
them.” She was obviously upset by her 
encounters with the FBI, and plaintively 
told Earl Warren, who throughout the 
hearings adopted the role of father figure 
toward her: “I think that the FBE agents 
knew I was afraid that alter everything 
that had happened 1 could not remain to 
live in this county, and they somewhat 
exploited that for their own purposes, in 
a very polite form, so that you could not 
say anything after that. They cannot be 
accused of anything. They approached it 
in a very clever, contrived way." The 
Chief Justice quickly changed the sub- 
ject. So if you're asking me if Marina Os- 
wald was pressured by the Government 
to tailor her testimony to the official ver- 


sion, I'd say it certainly seems so. Marina 


almost never subjected to what 
might be called crosscxamination. The 
Commission would not permit ic. Tt was 
this attitude, when Marina was appear- 
ing before the sevenman Commission, 
that prompted one participant to refer to 
the vignette as “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs.’ 
PLAYBOY: Whit proof do you have lor the 
charge in your book that the famous Life 
cover photograph of Oswald holding the 
alleged murder weapon may have been 
forged? 

wane: This photograph was the single 
document most responsible for persuad- 
ing Americans that Oswald was involved 
in the assassination. It shows him nd- 
ing on a lawn holding the Mannlicher- 
Carcano rifle in one hand and two Com- 
munist_ newspapers in the other, with a 
holstered pistol strapped to his waist. 
How pat cin you get? Many copies of 
this picture originally and mysteriously 
materialized on the day of the asassina- 
tion—on a desk in the Dallas police 
headquarters; one cannot be certain of 
their origin. 

PLayBoY: The Warren Report seems cer- 
tain. On page 592, it states that the pho- 
to “of Lee Harvey Oswald holding a rifle 
[was] found among Oswald’s possessions 
Mrs, Ruth Paine’s garage at 2515 
West Fifth Strect, Irving, Texas.’ 

wane: That's what the Dallas police said, 
but questions about the authentic 
the picture raise doubts about 
as well, Many newsp: 
ture—and Life, on February 21, 1964, 
carried h the caption: 
“Lee Oswald, with the weapons he used 
to kill President Kennedy and Officer 
Tippit.” The publication of thar photo- 
graph raised questions in photographic 
drdes around the world, and a number 


pers ran the pic 


it on its cover wi 


of photographic experts charged it was 
fraudulent. 
PLaysoy: On what grounds? 
LANE: First of all, some of the pictures 
reproduced in the press show a tele 
scopic sight on the rifle, while in others 
there is no telescopic sight. Subsequently. 
responsible publications such as News 
week and The New York Times admited 
to the Warren Commission that their art 
departments had retouched the photo. 
But even more serious is the evidence 
that the entire picture was faked. As 
published on the cover of Life, the 
shadow from Oswald's nose falls directly 
down to the middle of his mouth, whe: 
as the shadow from his body falls at 
about a 45-degree angle to his rear and 
to his right. From this, photographic ex- 
perts immediately concluded that either 
Oswald's head had been superimposed 
on the picture or that the picture had 
been taken on a pkinet enjoying two 
suns. I repeated this observation to the 
Commission and they decided to test the 
photo's authenticity. Evidently, in order 
to prove that the shadows in the pi 
could be authentically duplicated, the 
FBI had one of its agents assume a 5 
n and took a photograph of 


ture 


ture falls at the same angle as the 
hody shadow in the Life picture, But 


there’s just one small problem: In the 
photograph published by the Warren 
Commission, the man’s head had been 
removed! The FBI said they did this be- 


nent"—while it was obviously the only 
pertinent factor involved, since the ques- 
tion was whether or not the nose and 
body shadows matched. But the Warren 
Commission showed a photo with the 
head deleted as proof that the Life pho- 
tograph was accurate. Thus we come full 
circle. An openly doctored photograph 
was offered to prove that another 
authentic. 

PLAYBOY: So you believe the photograph 
was forged as part of a plot to incrimi- 
nate Oswald? 

LANE: Oswald believed that, In the Com- 
mission's 26 yolumes of evidence, you'll 
discover that when Oswald was con- 
fronted with the photo in the Dallas jail, 
he charged that “The Dallas police have 
superimposed my head on that body, be- 
ciuse thar is & pictume of my head, bur 
not of my body.” Oswald added that 
he'd worked for a photographer and 
knew something about photography, and 
therefore knew the photo was « forgery. 
He said he would prove it at his cial, 
There never was a tial, of course. 
Obviously, I’m not charging that Life or 
any other publication superimposed the 
head. They evidently accepted the photo 
good faith, though rather uncr 
PLAYBOY: When did Oswald make 
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statement about the photo? Didn't you 
say earlier that the Commission claimed 
there were no transcripts of his interro- 
gation at police headquarters? 

LANE: This particular remark was report- 
ed to the Commission by Dallas police- 
men and Federal agents who were pres 
at the interrogation and who remembered 
fragments of Oswald's comments. 
PLAYBOY: You said a while ago that sey- 
cral witnesses have reported being 
threatened by both Dallas policemen 
and Federal agents for contradicting the 
Government version of the assassination, 
Have there been other instances? 

LANE: Some extraordinary things have 
happened in Dallas to people who gave 
testimony contradicting the version that 
id was the lone t 
Kennedy and Officer Tippit. Since I 
wrote my book, much more has come to 
light. I mentioned earlier the Acquilla 
Clemons episode: her life was threatened 
by a Dallas police officer—or so. she 
thought—after she said that Tippit's 
murderer was not Oswald. Another wit- 
ness to the Tippit slaying, Warren 
Reynolds, was one block away from the 
shooting when he saw a man run past him 
carrying a pistol. Reynolds described the 
man to the police on November 22, and 
since his description was completely at 
variance with that of Oswald, he was 
never taken to the line-up at police head- 
quarters. On January 21, 1964, Reynolds 
was questioned by agents of the EBI and 
shown pictures of Oswald, but he said 
again thac Oswald was not the man he 
en flecing the murder scene. Two 
days later Reynolds was in the basement 
of his used-car salesroom and a man be- 
hind a filing cabinet shot him through 
the head. Reynolds was on the critical 
list. but he survived. He later said that 
he believed the attack on him was con- 


in of President 


ected with what he saw on November 
acd 


22. A man was subsequendy arrested 
charged with the attempted murder 
Reynolds. His name was Darr 
Garner, and he admitted he'd phoned his 
sisterinlaw and “advised her he had 
shot Warren Reynolds.” But suddenly a 
young “exotic dancer” named Betty 
Mooney McDonald showed up with an 
alibi for Gamer, claiming she had spent 
the night of the shooting, with him. Gar- 
ner was freed on the basis of her unsup- 
ported testimony, but a few days later 
Miss McDonald was arrested on a disor- 
derly conduct. charge after allegedly 
fighting with her roommate, and was 
taken to Dallas police headquarters— 
where her dead body was found one 
hour after anival. The Dallas police said 
she hanged herself. Miss McDonald had 
been employed as a stripper in Jack 
Ruby's Carousel Club. Because of inci- 
dents like these, many Dallas residents 
who knew something contrary to the 
“official version” of the assassination 


nonconformii 


Still another witness 10 the Tippit 
slaying—who also, you will recall, said 
Tippit’s murderer was short and stocky 
—was Domingo Benavides. When I vis- 
‘d Dallas with film crew some 
months ago, Benavides agreed to speak 
to us, but the night before the projected 
interview, two Dallas homicide detec- 
tives visited De Antonio, our director, in 
the Tower Motel, and informed him that 
there would be no interview and that 
we were being investigated. Benavides 
never showed up for the appointment. 
When I was back in Dallas just after 
the publication of my book, I appeared 
on a local radio show and asked anyone 
who had any information about him to 
contact me, Benavides’ father-in-law, a 
man named Jackson, called. Mr. 
told me Benavides was id to talk and 
had previously fled the Da in 
fear. Jackson further revealed that after 
Benavides failed to identify Oswald as 
Tippit’s murderer, Benavides’ brother, 
who resembled him, shot through 
the head and killed. Be 
job and was replaced by another Mex 
can-American bearing a resemblance to 
him. Within weeks, that man was also 
shot through the head by an unknown 
person, but he survived. The assailants 
of these two men have never been 
apprehended by the Dallas police. Be- 
navides was convinced he the in- 
tended victim and fled Dallas, but his 
father-in-law, Mr. Jackson, went to the 
police and told them he planned to ini: 
tiate his own investigation of the two as- 
saults, since the police had made no 
progress. The police told him not to. 
Some time later, Jackson heard a noise on 
his front Iawn and went to investigate. 
As he stood silhouetied in the doorway, 
a man jumped out from behind some 
bushes and fired one shot, narrowly 
missing him. Jackson now believes uhat 
these cpisodes are part of an organized 
effort in Dallas to silence Domingo 
Benavides, 

PLAYBOY; Where is Benavides now? Have 
you been able to trace him? 

tane: The last I heard he was in Lancas- 
ter, Texas. But I can't compel him to 
speak to me. The Dallas police advised 
him not to, and he evidently respects 
their advice. 

PLAYBOY: Do you belive witnesses are 
ically threatened—or li- 


quidated? 

LANE: I don’t know, but things have been 
happening in Dallas that are more remi- 
niscent of James Bond than of Sherlock 
For example, immediately after 
Ruby killed Oswald, two newspapermen 
went to Ruby's apartment with his room- 
mate, George Senator. Senator, by the 
way, has since indicated that he knew of 
Ruby's plan to shoot Oswald before the 
event, What he told these two newsmen 


I don't know, but within a few months 
they were both dead. One of them, 
James F. Koethe, a respected staff writer 
for The Dallas Times Herald, was found 
strangled in his apartment. The Dall 
police list it as an unsolved killing. 
PLayeoy: And the other newsman 
Wane: That was Bill Hunter, a prize- 
winning reporter for the Long Beach, 
California, Independent Press-Telegram. 
He was shot by a local police officer while 
he sat reading in the press room of the 
Long Beach public safety building. The 
police said it was an accident 

PLAYBOY: Do you believe these two men 
were victims of a conspiracy? 

LANE: necessarily. The murders 
but there are too 
many coincidences in this case. Penn 
Jones, Jr.. editor of a Texas paper, the 
Midlothian Mirror, has _ investigated 
these events. He told me that he believes 
total of 14 witnesses have died myste- 
riously since November 22. 1963. William 
Whaley, the cabdriver who allegedly 
drove Oswald from the assassination scene 
and whose original testimony was very 
inconvenient to the Commission Report, 
was led in a car crash—the first cab- 
driver to die in an accident in Dall: 
30 years. Lee J. Bowers, who, as I al- 
ready mentioned, told me in a filmed in- 
terview that he had seen smoke or flames. 
coming from behind the wooden fence 
on the grassy knoll, was killed a few 
months after I saw him—also in an auto- 
mobile crash. When I Dallas with 
the film crew, some witnesses said they 
were afraid to talk to us because of the 
death of the two reporters and the 
lation of other witnesses. For ex 
the Commission reveals that a man giv- 
ing his name as Lee Oswald priced a car 
shortly before the assassination. This 
man talked loudly to the salesmen about 
going back to Russia, as I mentioned 
carlicr, and said he expected to come 
into 4 large sum of moncy soon. The 
conduded that Oswald 
couldn't drive Uthat he wasn’t there 
that day. Anyway, we spoke to two of 
the auto salesmen and they told us that 
Bogard, the man who tried to sell Oswald 
the cir, was brutally beaten and hosp 
ved alter testifying. He subsequently 
. These two salesmen told u 
take this and the fact the re- 
porters have been killed, and all the 
other peculiar things happening in Dal- 
las, we're just afraid to be in your film. 
Thus, important witnesses seem to have 
been terrorized into silence or conformity. 
PLAYBOY: Isn't it possible that some of 
these people were on ting fearfully 
to rumors and to events unconnected 
with the assassination? 

IANE: Yes, it’s possible. But what I think 
emerges is a clear pattern of intimidation 
of nonconforming witnesses. For exam- 
ple, a Dallas housewile, Wilma ‘Tice 


Not 
could be coincidences, 


informed the Commission that she had 
seen Jack Ruby at Parkland Hospital 
while the doctors were struggling to save 
the President's life. Her testimony corrob- 
crates that of Seth Kantor, the Scripps- 
Howard newsman who knew Ruby well 
and who you'll recall also saw him at 
ital, But the Commission dis- 
regarded these two witnesses and con- 
duded that Ruby was not at Parkland 
Hospital. In any case, just after Mrs. 
Tice was invited to tell her story to 
the Commission, but before anyone 
except the Commission knew she was to 
testily, she began receiving anonymous 
phone calls. One caller, for instance, 
warned her, “It would pay you to keep 
your mouth shut.” Then, one night, Mrs. 
Tice was awakened by a cull. There was 
no one on the line, but suddenly the 
doorbell rang and she went downstairs 
to find she couldn't open her front door. 
She then went to the back door and 
found it was barricaded by a ladder. 
When she finally testified, Mrs. Tice 
described these events, but the Commis- 
sion lawyer was not interested 
suring her of her safety. In fact, he even 
encouraged her not to testify. Here is a 
witness who believed there was a connec: 
tion between her invitati to testify 
ad the subsequent efforts to intimidate 
her by anonymous phone calls and by 
barricading her house. There is nothing 
more scrious in any investigation than 
an attempt to tamper with a witness, 
and Mrs. Tice told the Commission she 
was so frightened she “wouldn't answer 
the phone anymore.” And what did the 
Commission counsel reply? Did he order 
an immediate investigation? No, he 
simply dismissed her. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think this pattern of 
intimidation—if it exists—has offi 
sanction? 

LANE: | think some aspects of the effort to 
silence witnesses have the sanction of the 
FBI, the Secret Service and the Dallas 
police, Just to take one cxample: Mrs. 
Jean Hill, a Dallas schoolteacher, indi- 
cates she was intimidated—in a slightly 
more subtle fashion—by the Federal 
police, Mrs. Hill was standing very close 
to the Presidential motorcade on No- 
vember 22. She told me that the shots 
came from “the grassy knoll”—in fact, 
she coined the phrase. She also testified 
to the Commission that the shots came 
from there. I first spoke to her in Feb- 
ruary 1964, and when I saw her again 
recently, she told me that after our inter 
, “the FBI was here for days. They 
practically lived here, They just didn't 
like what I told them I saw and heard 
when the President was assassinated.” 
When I asked her for a filmed and tape- 
recorded interview, she refused. She told 
me: “For two years I have told the truth, 
but I have two children to support and 
1 am a public school teacher. A school 


1 reas: 


authority said it would be best not to talk 
bout the assassination, and [ just can’t 
go through it all again.” Mrs. Hill added, 
1 can’t believe the Warren Report. | 
know it’s not true, because I was there 
when it happened, but I can’t talk about 
it anymore, because I don’t want the FBI 
here constantly and I want to continue 
to teach here. | hope you don’t think 'm 
a coward, but I cannot talk about the 
case anymore.” ‘There is definitely an 
atmosphere of fear in Dallas surround. 
ing the whole question of the assassina- 
tion. 

PLAYBOY: But many people did consent to 
interviews with you, 

LANE: Yes, and those people are the real 
heroes of this whole affair. They're the 
ones who make me believe that there 
still is hope for the truth here in Amer- 
ica. One of these people, §. M. Holland, 
a middle-aged Texas railroad man, told 
me in a filmed interview that he had wit- 
nessed the assassination from the rail- 
road bridge. He said he knew that at 
Teast one shot came from behind the 
wooden fence on the grassy knoll. He 
told me that his statements during our 
nterview might lose him his job, but he 
added, “When the time comes that an 
American can’t tell the truth because the 
Government doesn’t, that’s the time to 
give the country back to the Indians—if 
they'll take it." In my opinion, one man 
€.S. M. Holland is worth a handful 
of eminent officials, when it comes to 
establishing the facts. 

PlayBoY: If witnesses have been intimi- 
dated—even murdered—for challenging 
the official version of the assassination, 
doesn't that place your own life in 
jeopardy? 

LANE: Well, I hope not, because I'm not 
very heroic. In fact, I'm a bit of a cow 
rd. But I've become so publicly iden. 
tified with this case for so long that if 
anything happened to me, it would only 
deepen and confirm suspicions. 

PLAYBOY: Have you been placed under 
offical surveillance in any way since you 
initiated your investigation? 

LANE: Well, there are 1555 files dealing 
with the assassination in the National 
Archives; 508 of these were classified 
when I was there last, and some of the 
material can’t be seen by anyone for 75 
years. Of the remaining documents, so 
far [ have discovered a total of 35 files— 
prepared for the Warren Commission by 
the FBI and Secret Service—dealing 
with nothing more than my speeches 
round the country. They make fascinat- 
ing reading. One file is almost a com- 
plaint by a bored Secret Service agent 
compelled to listen to many of my lec 
tures. He writes, “I enclose the seven 
reels of tape which we made of Lane’s 
lecture here in San Francisco, and you 
will note that what he said in these 
speeches differs not at all from the testi- 
mony which he gave to the Warren Com- 


mission.” Lee Harvey Oswald was 
terrogated 12 hours without a taped or 
stenographic record of his statements, 
yet FBI and Secret Service agents can 
traipse around the country on the heels 
of a relatively obscure New York lawye 
taperecording every word he utters. It’s 
all a question of priorities, I guess. 
PlaYBOyY: Do you think they're still fol- 
lowing you? 

LANE: I don't know. 

PLAYBOY: Have you had any other trouble 
with the FBI or Secret Service? 

LANE: When you're involved in a case 
like this, there's always the risk of suc- 
cumbing to a touch of paranoia. I've 
tried to avoid that, But 1 was stopped 
once in 1964 outside my Manhattan 
1 by two men who identified 
themselves as FBI agents. It was pour- 
ing, and I had a cab waiting. They asked 
me if T was Mark Lane and when I ad- 
mitted it, they demanded that 1 hand 
over my attaché cise. I refused, of course, 
and they then announced they had infor- 
mation that I possessed a file stolen from 
the office of the FBI. I said, “Oh, is a file 
missing?” and one of the agents replied, 
“This is no time for levity.” I was in. 
clined to agree, as I was getting soaked 
to the skin ny there—they were 
wearing wench coas—so T told them to 
x Hoover write a letter if he 
4k me, and not send his 
flunkies to accost me on the street and 
demand my possessions. I started for the 
cab, but they surrounded mc—as well as 
two men can surround one man—and 
we almost had a litle scuffle on the side 
walk before I was able to shove one of 
them aside and get into the taxi. I never 
heard anything more about their missing 
file. Our investigators in Dallas have 
been openly followed by uniformed Dal- 
as cops, but that may be standard oper- 
ating procedure there, so I wy not to let 
it concern me, 
PLAYBOY: Do you 
tapped? 

LANE: An electronics expert examined 
my phone on three separate occasions, 
and each time he said they were being 
tapped. But Pd be surprised if the FBI 
wasn’t tapping my lines, since they tap 
so many others. In fact, I'd feel a bit 
neglected if mine escaped scrutiny. They 
tmity have this apartment bugged, too, 
but we haven't bothered to check that 
out, We really don't care too much any- 
more. We've adjusted. But 1 wouldn't be 
surprised if Mr. Floover reads this inter- 
view before Mr. Hefner docs. 

PlaYsoy: Was there any Government 
pressure to prevent publication of your 
book? 

tane: Unfortunately, publishing compa- 
nies are vulnerable to such pressure; 
many of their hooks are purchased i 
lots by Government agencies; a number 
of publishers are engaged in delicate 


stand 


now if your phones are 
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mergers skirting the antitrust laws; and 
everybody is open to harassment by the 
Internal Revenue Service. My own pub- 
lisher, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, I un- 
derstand, came under direct presure 
from the FBI. An assistant director of 
the FBI called a Holt executive and 
urged him not to publish my book. He 
said that “John,” meaning J. Ed “che 
Bureau,” meaning the FBI, and “1,” 
, would be very upset if 
Holt did. When the Holt executive said 
Holt was committed to the book, the 
BI man told him that this decision 
would not be the only consideration in 
John’s mind when he picked a publisher 
for his next book. Until that conver: 
tion, Holt had published many of 
Hoover's works—including one called 
Masters of Deceit. which 1 imagine is a 
kind of autobiography. 

PLAYBOY: II what you've had to say about 
the assassination is true, why hasn't the 
Kennedy family spoken out? If the Presi- 
dent was really killed by a conspiracy, 
wouldn't the Kennedys be the first. to 
raise a public outcry? 

lane: The Kennedys ave beginning to 
speak out. although rather softly. Rich- 
ard Goodwin, who was President Ken- 
nedy’s White House aide and speech 
writer and is now part of Bobby Kenne- 
dy’s inner circle. recently criticized the 
Warren Com mn and ide a mild 
public request for a new investigation of 
the assassination. I can't believe Good- 
aid this without first 
sol 
k the Kennedys may share his opin- 
ions. Another Kennedy aide, Edwyn Sil- 
berling, Chief of the Organized Crime 
and Racketeering Section of the Justice 
Department under Robert Kennedy, 
has written an introduction to an early 
anti-Warren Commission book. Silber- 
ling says this book “raises questions that 
deserve to be answered concerning the 
possibility that a conspiracy existed to 
destroy President. Kennedy." Hugh 
Trevor-Roper published a major attack 
on the Warren Commission Report in 
the London Sunday Times. He told me 


“Keep up the good w 
PLAYBOY: Why hasn't Sei 
spoken out directly? 


him for an 
you my of 


reply. But I'l gi 
The ination 


ion. 


and the most potentially explosive, issue 
n Amel life. The Kennedys 
human motive to avenge their martyred 
brother, and they also have a political 
motive 10 do it in the most effective way. 
Remember, the Kennedys are waging a 


long-term political war with President 
Johnson, and the assissination issue may 
al role in that strug- 


ficant that whenever 


a Kennedy is asked about the Warren 
Report, he always says—and I para- 
phrase—"I've never read it, but I accept 
it.” They've never read it! To me those 
statements indicate that the Kennedys 
are keeping their options open and bid- 
ing their time until they can announce, 
We have now read the Report—and we 
find it false,” 

PLAYBOY: Ruinors are circulating that 
President Johnson is wying to pressure 
Robert and Jacqueline Kennedy into 
blocking publ am Man- 
chester’s book on the Pre death, or 
at least into deleting those sections most 
hostile to L.B.J. Is there any wuth 
in this? 

LANE: I’m not privy to President John- 
son's thinking on the subject. But T have 
heard such stories. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal recently reported that the Kennedy 
family “fears the wrath” of the President 
because of the revelations in the book. 
PLayeoy: ‘The Warren Commission was a 
Presidential Commission, appointed by 
Jehnson, Do you hold him responsible 
lor its alleged twansgressions? 

LANE: Yes, absolutely. Harry “Truman 
used to say about the Executive desk: 
“The buck stops here.” President John- 
son appointed the Commis se 
lected its members, He is responsible for 
their subsequent behavior, and he is 
responsible for the fact that the most vi 
tal material in this case is classified top- 
secret until September 2039, President 
Johnson is responsible for the fact that 
the crucial material evidence—the rifle, 
the bullets, the pistol, the autopsy X rays 
and photos—have either disappeared or 
been left 10 the tender mercies of the 
FBI, the Secret Service and the Dallis 
police. With one stroke of his pen, the 
President could make all this mater 
available 10 the American people. He has 
chosen not to do so. It's nor only Earl 
Warren who's at fault, although by their 
behavior, Warren and his colleagues 
have desecrated John Kennedy's memo- 
ry. The Chief Justice and his six cohorts 
were just front men for Lyndon Baines 
Johnson. The buck stops at his desk. 
PLayBoy: New York Post columnist Pete 
Hamill recently wrote that everywhere 
he traveled in America, he came across a 
theory about the assassination. “The 
theory says that somehow, in some wa 
Lyndon Baines Johnson was respon- 
sible. 
York Times’ Moscow coi 
ported that “the Kremlin 
campaign to challenge the Report's ve 
ity 
President Johnson in the assassination 
of President Kennedy.” Intentionally or 
not, aren't you adding fuel to the fire 
of these unsupported rumors? 

tane: That is not my intention. My 
desire is to find out who killed our Presi- 
dent_and why he killed. I've ap- 
peared on radio and TV shows all across 


On September 1, 1966, The New 
nt re: 


espondi 


the country and I've heard these rumors 
myself. I've been asked many times if 
Johnson was involved. T know these ru- 
mors have been strengthened by the re- 
cent publication of letters from 
Ruby, smuggled out of the Da 
One of these, a note to another prisoner, 
reads, “The only one who had any 
to gain by Kennedy's death was Joh 
Figure that out.” I personally think the 
rumors are unfortunate, bur the awful 
thing is that until the archives 
opened 
speculation will persist 
Of course, I don't 
Johnson had anything to do with the 
sassination—but until all the [acts are 
known, I cannot base my disbelief on the 
evidence. President Johnson has a per 
sonal and political stake in’ dispelling 
these rumors once and for all. Only the 
facts can replace conjecture. T've ap 
pealed to the President to open up the 
National Archives, assemble the evi- 
dence and allow independent, impartial 
and qualified investigators the fields 
of ballistics, forensics, handwriting and 
alysis to examine every 


are 


dict to the Amer 
dent Johnson hi 
should deal honestly with the American 
people by ascertai nd releasing all 
the facts of the assassination. Until he 
does, there will be a shroud of suspicion 
hanging over his head, and over all our 
democratic institutions. And if he does 
not act voluntarily, then the American 
people, through the legislature and the 
courts, will have to act for him, We have 
waited for the truth too long—three years 
too long. 

PLAYBOY: Do you believe you will succeed 
in discrediting the Warren Report and 

iating a new investigation? 

tane: The Warren Report ly stands 
discredited before the rest of the world, 
When Waggoner » the attorney 
general of Texas, read the Report, he 
told the press: “It is a document which 
will last through the ages.” I do not be 
lieve the Warren Report will survive the 
next six months. In fact, a Harris poll 
published last October in The Washing. 
ton Post revealed that even then only 
one of three Americans believed Oswald 
was the Jone assassin. History may come 
to know the Report as the “Warren 
Whitewash”; it may be ‘d with Te 
pot Dome and the Reichstag Fire wial as 
a synonym for political cover-up and 
cynical manipulation of the truth, 
PLAYBOY: You've devoted the pist three 
years of your life to a critical investiga- 
tion of the assassination. How long do 
you plan to continue your efforts? 
LANE: Until the American people know 
low and why and by whom our President 
was killed on November 22, 1963. 
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HERE t 
HLS Uo 
Hl 


he was gifted, handsome, rich— 
a golden boy—but it took a 
violent death to make him a man 


eon BY TRIN SHALL 


HE WOKE uP feeling good. There was no reason 
for him to wake up feeling anything else. 
He was an only child. He was 20 years old. He 
was over six feet tall and weighed 180 pounds 
and had never been sick in his whole life. He was 
humber two on the tennis team and back home 
in his father’s study there was a whole shell of 
cups he had won in tournaments since he was 11 
years old. He had a lean, sharply cut face, topped 
aight black hair that he wore just a litle 


like Shelley. Another, I 
had smiled noncommit both girls 

He had a reten id classes. were 
easy for him. He had just been put on the dean's 
» His father, who was doing well up North in 
an electronics business, had sent him a check for 
$100 as a reward. The check had been in his 
box the night before. 

He had a gilt for mathematics and probably 
could get a job teaching in the department if he 
vanted it upon gradu but he planned to go 
into his father’s business. He would then be 
exempt from the draft and Viewam. 

He was not onc of the si led equation- 
al wizards who roamed the science departments. 
He got A’s in English and history and had memo- 
rized most of Shakespeare's sonnets 
Rocthke and Eliot and Ginsberg. He hi 
marijuana, He was invited to all the p: 
When he went home, mothers made obvious 
efforts to throw their daughters at him. 

His own mother was beautiful and young and 
funny. There were no unbroken silver cords in 


He watched as Crane—peering 
nearsightedly at the tree into which his 
brother’s car had crashed—said, “If 1 had 
been a true brother and cut down this 
tree, he would be alive today.” 
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the family. He was having an affair with 
one of the prettiest girls on the campus 
and she said she loved him. From cme 
to time he said he loved her. When he 
it he meant it. At that mome! 


said 


he had ever cared for had 
yet died and everybody in his family had 
come home safe from all the wars. 
The world saluted him. 
He maintained his cool. 
No wonder he woke up feel 


ng good. 


It was nearly December, but the CG: 
fornia sun made a summer morning of 
the season and the girls and boys in cor- 
duroys and T-shirts and bright-colored 
sweaters on their way to their ten-o'dock 
classes walked over green lawns and it 
and out of the shadows of trees that had. 
not yet lost their leaves. 

He passed the sorority house where 
Adele lived and waved as she came out 
His first class every Tuesday was at ten 
o'clock and the sorority house was on his 
route to the arts building in which the 
classroom was situated, 

Adele was a tall girl, her dark, combed 
head coming well above bis shoulder. She 
had a wiangular, blooming, still-childish 
face. Her walk, even with the books she 
was carrying in her arms, wasn't childish, 
though, and he was amused at the en- 
vious looks directed at him by some of the 
other surdents as Adele paced at his side 
down the graveled path. 


’s best of d 
aspect and her 


y skies; /And allt 
nt/Meer in her 


ten 
Did 


nice thing to hear 
o'clock in the morning,” Adele said. 
you bone up on that for me?" 

. “We're har 


gs a test on 


" she sa 


“Are you tiking me to the dance 
aturday night?” she asked. 

He grimaced. He didn’t like to dance. 
He didn’t like the kind of music that was 
played and he thought the way people 
danced these days was devoid of grace. 
“TT tell you ater,” he said. 

“J have to know today,” Adele said. 
Two other boys've asked me. 
“Pl cell you at lunch,” he 
“What tim 
“One. Can the other aspirants hold 
back their frenzy to dance until then? 

“Bardly,” she said. He knew that with 
or without him, Adele would be at the 

saturday night. She loved to 
dance and he had to admit that a girl had 
every right (0 expect the boy she was 
seeing almost every night in the weck to 
take her dancing at least once on the 
weekend. He felt very mature, almost fa- 
therly, as he resigned himself 1 four 
hours of heat and noise on Saturday 


aid. 


night. But he didn’t tell Adele that he'd 
take her. It wouldn't do her any harm to 
wait until lunch. 

He squeezed her hand as they parted 
and watched for a moment as she swung 
down the path, conscious of the provo 
tive way she was walking, conscious of the 
eyes on her. He smiled and continued on 
his way. waving at people who greered him. 

It was early and Mollison, the English 
professor, had not yet put 
nce. The room was only half full as 
Steve entered it, but there wasn't the 
usual sopranc-tenor tuning-up sound of 
conversation from the students who were 
already there. They sat in their chairs 
quietly. not talking, most of them osten- 
tatiously arranging their books or going 
through their notes. Occasionally, almost 
furtively, one or another of them would 
look up toward the front of the room and 
the blackboard, where a thin bey with 
wispy reddish hair was writing swiftly 
and ucatly behind the tcacher’s desk. 

“Oh, weep for Adonais—he is dead!" 
the red-haired boy had written. “Wake, 
melancholy Mother, wake and weep!” 


Yet wherefore? Quench within their 
burning bed 

Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud 
heart keep 

Like his a mute and uncomplaining 
sleep; 

For he is gone where all things wise 
and fair 

Descend. Oh, dream 
amorous Deep 

Will yet restore him to the vital ai 

Death feeds on his mute voice, and 
laughs at our despair. 


not that the 


second blackboard, where 
S finishing the last lines of 
written 


‘Then, on 
the boy w: 
anouler star 


ay Wi 


He has outsoared the shadow of our 
night; 

Enuy and calumny and hate and 
pain, 

And that unvest which men miscall 
delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not 
again; 

From the contagion of the world's 
slow stain 

He is secure, and now can never 
mourn 

4 heart grown cold, a head grown 
gray in vain; 


Professor Mollison came bustling in 
with the halfapologetic smile of an 
absent minded man who is afvaid he is al- 
ways late. He stopped at the door, sensing 
by the quiet that this was no ordinary 
Tuesday morning in his classroom. He 
peered nearsightedly at Crane writing 
swiftly in rounded chalk lewers on the 
blackboard. 

Mollison took out his glasses and read 
for a moment, then went over to the 
window without a word and stood there 


looking out, « graying, soft-faced, rosy- 
checked old man, the soberness of | 
pression intensified by the bright sun- 
light at the window. 

“Nor,” Crane was writing, the dialk 
making a dry sound in the silence, 


when the spirit’s 
burn, 

With sparkiess ashes load an un- 
lamented urn. 


When Crane had finished, he put the 
chalk down neatly and stepped back to 
ad written. A girl’s 
Jaugh came in on the fragrance of cut 
grass through the open window and there 
was a curious hushi tle intake of 
breath all through the room 

The bell rang, abrasively, for the be 
ginning of classes. When the bell stopped, 
Crane turned nd faced the stu: 
dents seated in rows before him. He was a 
lanky, skinny boy, only 19, and he was 
ready going bald. He hardly ever spoke 
1 class and when he spoke, it was 
low, harsh whisper. 

He didn’t seem to have any friends 
he never was seen with girls and the time 
he didn't spend in dass he seemed to 
spend in the library. Crane’s brother had 
played fullback on the football team, but 
the brothers had rarely been seen togeth- 
er, and the fact that the huge, graceful 
athlete and the scarecrow bookworm 
were members of the sime family seemed 
like a freak of cugenics to the students 
who knew them both. 

Steve knew why Grane had come early 
to write the two verses of Shelley’s lament 
on the clean morning blackboard. The 
Saturday night before, Grane’s brother 
had been Killed in an automobile ace 
dent on the way b: 


self has ceased to 


y. Now it was Tues 
since the death of 


ne stood there, narrow shoulders 
hunched in a bright tweed jacket that was 
ge for him, surveying 
without emotion. He glanced once mor: 
at what he had written, as though to 
make sure the problem he had placed on 
the board had been correctly solved, the 
1 to the group of gigantic, 
rosy California boys and 
girls, unnaturally serious and a little em- 
Darrased by this unexpected prolog to 
their class, and began to recite. 

He rected flatly, without any emotion 
in his voice, moving casually back and 
forth in front of the blackboards, occa- 
sionally turning to the text to flick off 
little chalk dust, to touch the end of a 
word with his thumb, to hesitate at a line, 
ws though he had suddenly perceived a 
new meaning in it 

Mollison, who had long ago given up 
any hope of making any impression on 
the sun-washed young California brain 
the fragile hammer of 1th Century 


“Say, weren't you supposed to go down with the ship?” 
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romantic poetry, stood at the window, 
looking out over the campus, nodding in 
rhythm from time to time and occasional- 
ly whispering a line, almost silently, in 
unison with Crane. 

“*. an unlamented urn,’ Crane 
said, still as flat and unemphatic as ever, 
» though he had merely gone through 
the two verses as a feat of memory. The 
last echo of his voice quiet now in the still 
room, he looked out at the class through 
thick glisses, demanding nothing. 
went to the back of the room 
nd sat down in his chair and began 
putting his books together. 
ollison, finally awakened from his 
absorption with the sunny lawn, the 
whirling sprinklers, the shadows of the 
trees speckling in the heat and the wind, 
tumed away from the window and 
walked slowly to his desk. He peered 
nearsightedly for a moment at the script 
crammed on the blackboards, then said, 
absently, “On the death of Keats. The 
class is excused.” 

For once, the students filed out silently, 
making a point, with youthful good man 
rs, of not looking at Crane, bent over 
at his chair, pulling books together. 
Steve was nearly the last one to leave 
the room and he waited outside the door 
for Grane, Somebody had to say some- 
thing, do something, whisper “I'm sorry 
shake the boy's hand. Steve didn’t want to 
be the one, but there was nobody else left. 
When Crane cime out, Steve fell into 
place beside him and they went out of the 
building together. 

“My name is Dennicott,” Steve said. 

“T know.” said Cran 

‘Can I ask you a question?” 

“Sure.” There was no wace of grief in 
Crane’s voice or manner. He blinked 
through his glasses at the sunshine, but 
that was all. 

“Why did you do that?” 

“Did you object?” The question was 
p but the tone was mild, offhand, 
careless. 

“Hell, no,” Steve said. “I just want to 
now why you did i 

My brother was 

night,” Grane said. 
1 know. 
‘The death of Keats. The class is 
excused’ ” Crane chuckled softly but 
without malice. “He's a nice old man, 
Mollison. Did you ever re: 
wrote about Marvell 
No,” Steve 
‘Termible 
really want to 
sudden sharpn 
Yes,” Steve 

"Yes," Crane 
his forehead. “you would be the one who 
would ask. Out of the whole class. Did 
you know my brother? 

“Just barely,” Steve said. He thought 
about Crane's brother, the fullback. A 
gold helmet far below on a green field, a 
number (what number?), a doll brought 


shi 


Killed Saturday 


out every Saturday to do skill 
violent maneuvers in a great wash of 
sound, a photograph in a program, a 
young, brutal face looking out a little 
scomfully from the page. Scornful of 
what? Of whom? The inept photog. 
rapher? The idea that anyone would 
really be interested in knowing what face 
was on that numbered doll? The notion 
that what he was doing was important 
enough to warrant this attempt to memo- 
tialize him, so that somewhere, in some- 
body's attic 50 years from now, that 
young face would still be there, in the 
debris, part of some old man’s false 
memory of his youth? 

“He didn't seem much like John Keats 
to you, did he?” Grane stopped under a 
tree, in the shade, to rearrange the books 
under his arm. He scemed oppressed: by 
sunshine and he held his books clum: 
and they were always on the verge of 
falling to the ground. i 

‘To be honest,” Steve said, “no, he 
didn’t seem much like John Keats to me." 
nodded gently. “But 1 knew 
he said. “I knew him. And nobody 
who made those goddamned speeches at 
the funeral yesterday knew And he 
didn't believe in God or in funerals or 
those goddamned speeches. He necded a 
proper ceremony of farewell,” Crane 
said, “and I tried to give it to him. All it 
took was a little chalk, and a poet, and 
none of those liars in black suits. Do you 
want to take a ride today? 

“Yes,” Steve said without hesi 

“Pll meet you at the library 
Crane said. He waved stiffly and hunched 
off, gangling, awkward, ill-nourished, 
thin-haired, laden with books, a discredit 
to the golden Coastal legend. 


They drove north in silence. Grane had 
an old Ford without a top and it rattled 
so much and the wind made so much 
noise as they bumped along that conyer- 
sation would have been almost impossi- 
ble, even if they had wished to 
Crane bent over the wheel, driving nerv- 
ously, with an excess of care, his long 
pale hands gripping the wheel tightly. 
Steve hadn't asked where they were goi 
and Crane hadn't told him. Steve hadn't 
been able to get hold of Adele to tell her 
he probably wouldn't be back in time to 
have lunch with her, but there was noth- 
ing to be done about that now. He sit 
back, enjoying the sun and the yellow, 
Dburntout hills and the long, grayish-blue 
swells of the Pacific beating lazily into the 
beaches and ¢ the cliffs of the coast. 
Without being told, he knew that this 
ride somehow was a continuation of the 
ceremony in honor of Crane’s brother. 

They passed several restaurants along: 
side the road. Steve was hungry, but he 
In't suggest stopping. This was Crane's 
expedition and Steve had no intention of 
imerfering with whatever ritual Crane 
was following. 

‘They rocked 


long between groves of 


Jemon a 


ud orange and the air was heavy 
perfume of the fruit, mingled 
th the smell of salt from the sea. 

‘They went through the flecked shade of 
venues of eucalyptus that the Spanish 
monks had planted in another century to 
make their journeys from mission to mis- 


Ling along in the noisy car, squinting 
a little when the car spurted out into bare 
sunlight, Steve thought of what the road 
must have looked like with an old man in 
a cassock nodding along it on a sleepy 
mule, to the sound of distant Spanish 
bells, welcoming travelers. There were no 
bells today. California, 


in front of them, has not improved. 
The car swerved around a wrn, Crane 
the brakes and they stopped. Then 
: 1 they had stopped for. 
ere Was a huge tree leaning over a 
bend of the highway and all the bark at 
roud level on one side of the wee had 
been ripped off. The wood beneath, whit 
ish, splintered, showed in a raw wound 
“This is the place,” Crane said, in his 
harsh whisper. He stopped the engine 
and got out of the car. Steve followed him 
and stood to one side as Grane peered 
nearsightedly through his glasses at the 
tree. Crane touched the tree, just at the 
edge of the wound. 
“Eucalyptus,” he said. 
Greek, meaning well covered; the flower, 
before it opens having a sort of cap. A 
genus of plants of the N. O. Myrtaceae. If 
T had been a trac brother,” he said, ~1 
would have come here Saturday morning 
and cut this wee down. My brother would 
be alive today.” He ran his hand casually 
over the torn and splintered wood, and 
Steve remembered how he had touched 
the blackboard 
the ends of words that morning, unem- 
nm contact with the feel of 
the slate, the chalk mark at the 
end of the last "'s” in Adonais, the gum- 
my, drying wood. “You'd think,” Crane 
said. “that if you loved a brother enough 
you’d have sense enough to come and cut 
tree down, wouldn't you? The Egyp- 
ans, 1 read somewhere,” he said, “were 
believed to have used the oil of the cuca 
the embalming proc 
al Hicked once more at the 
bark. “Well, I didn’t co 
down. Let's go. 
He strode buck to the car, without 
Jooking back at the tree. He got into the 
r behind the wheel and sat slumped 
there, squinting through his glasses at the 
road ahead of him, waiting for Steve to 
settle himself beside him, “It’s terrible for 
my mother and father,” Grane said, after 
eve had closed the door behind him, A 
truck filled with oranges passed them in 
thunderous whoosh and a swirl of dust, 
leaving a fragrance of a hundred wed- 
dings on the air. “We live at home, you 
know. My brother and I were the only 
(continued on page 171) 


“From the 


the tree 


torn 


HE IwEA of raflling off his wife came 
is John Norton in the shower, where 
many of his happiest inspirations had 
originated. He was bending over to reach 
for the soap, which Matilda either would 
not or could not put in the soap dish (she 
always took the first showcr), when the 
notion struck him. Fora moment, he stood. 
still, or, rather, stooped still. Then he 
struggled upright, grunting and chuck- 
ling. The grunt was because he was a 
bit overweight, the chuckle because he 
was sufficiently objective to be able to 
appreciate the ludicrousness of the sit 
tion: a man doubled over naked behind 
the glass door of a stall shower, and yet, 
in that posture so manifestly debasing of 
human dignity, coming up with so 
splendid a conceit! He got out of the 
shower and began to dry himself, after 
carefully putting the soap in the dish. 

Matilda was at her dressing table, 15 
feet away, humming a tuncless, jerky 
song that always accompanied the pluck- 
ing of her eyebrows—as if each wrenched 
hair were a banjo string. Five dollars a 
chance? he wondered, as he looked ad- 
miringly at her smooth bare shoulders and 
silksheathed hips. Worth every penny. 

John had long been trying to figure 
out a decent way of parting from his 
wife. He had the highest esteem for her, 
and had no other entanglements that 
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they all said she looked like 
a million—and that was precisely 
what he expected to gross when 
he put up his delectable prize 


fiction By E. J. KAHN, JR. 


¢ made inconvenient. But she 
was an expensive luxury, and they were 
childless, and she liked to look at To- 
night on television. If he could get Ma- 
tilda out of his life, he could get Johnny 
Carson out of his bedroom. Moreover. 
Norton liked to wavel, and his wife hac 
cd airplanes. Whereas Papeete dominat 
ed his flights of fancy, it was an ordeal 
for her to venture beyond Patchogue. 
John would have been quite prepared to 
settle for a routine amicable divorce, but 
inasmuch as he had no grounds for one, 
he feared that Matilda would drive a 
hard alimony bargain. If he was going to 
have to pay to clothe her body one way 
or another, he might as well stay mar- 
ried and get some pleasure from it. 
The raffle would solve everything. John 
did not propose to tell Matilda about it 
right off, but when ticket sales had 
reached a reasonable level—would ten 
dollars be too much to ask? he speculat- 
ed, as she bent to retrieve her tweezers 
and he had a glimpse of her full breasts 
—he would inform her. He had no doubt 
that she would approve the venture once 
she heard his terms. He was prepared co 
offer her half of the gross proceeds up to 
$200,000, and a percentage, on a hand 
somely escalating scale, of cvcrything 
above that. Should ticket sales reach 
$1,000,000, (continued on page 177) 
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once nought but medicine, this distinguished distillate of the grape 
has been for three centuries the headiest libation of them all 


drink By MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


“LIQUEUR BRANDY IS EXPENSIVE,” once remarked André Simon, the venerable international au- 
thority on liquor. “It is regrettable but unavoidable. When it is good it is worth its weight in 
gold; it should be worth more than gold, since there is so much more gold in the world than 
really fine liqucur cognac brandy.” The price of gold is $35 an ounce. The most expensive co- 
gnac, Martell Extra, is about $32 for 24 ounces—fluid ounces, that is, which don’t weigh as much 
as gold weighs. Anyway, you rarely drink gold unless you are habituated to a certain cordial in 
which float flecks of 22-kt. gold, the German potable goldwasser. (In your heart you know 
i's kummel.) While on an excursion to the home of cognac, which happens to be a small town 
actually called Gognac, in the département of the Charente, southwestern France, 1 asked 
Michel Martell about this Martell Extra. “Oh, it is most rare,” he replied. “We don’t ship 
more than 500 bottles of Martell Extra in a year,” Other cognacs of the arm-and-leg category 
that may be found on the shelves of your neighborhood euphoria merchant include Hennessy 
Extra ($28.50), Hine Family Reserve ($25.75), Courvoisier Grande Fine Champagne ($25.50) 
and Bisquit Extra ($22.25). However, there are rare vintages of aged cognac for which cognac 
collectors pay fabulous prices. At a London auction, bottles of Hennessy Grande Fine Cham 
pagne cognac 1883, the last prephylloxera cognac from this arca, brought $250 a boule. Ata 
New York auction in 1948, a bottle of 1783 Grande Champagne was valued at $1000. 

Cognac collecting is no hobby for the average man. The great cognac library of our time 
was collected by J. P. Morgan the elder. When he died, m 1913, Morgan possessed over 15,000 
items of rare wines and spirits. As Sir Joseph Duveen advised Andrew Mellon on what paint 
ings to purchase, so restaurateur Louis Sherry counseled Morgan on his liquor choices. George 

>. Williamson, a British gastronome and friend of the financier, says that Morgan “had the fi 
est collection of cognac ever assembled by any one private individual. Mr. Morgan took pride 
in his fine brandies and he loved them better than any of his wines. There were over a thou- 
sand bottles of the rarest cognacs in the world and the two bins that Mr. Morgan yalued more 
than any were his 1824 and his 1842, every bottle of which bore his own initials upon bottle 
and cork. To open one of these treasured bottles for one of his friends was the greatest 
compliment Mr. Morgan could pay him.” 

While Morgan may be the prince of cognac collectors, the unchallenged king of cognac 
imbibers was Winston Churchill, In his heyday, Churchill drank a bottle of cognac every night. 
“Churchill's consumption of fine old French brandy has been praised by virtuosi at the 
tippler’s art,” wrote Robert Lewis Taylor in his Winston Churchill: An Intimate Biog- 
raphy. Several years betore he died, Churchill suffered a heart attack. Then he fell and frac 
tured his hip. Field Marshal Montgomery visited him in the hospital. He reported that he 
found Churchill “roaring with vigor, sitting up and calling for more cognac. The moment 
Sir Winston gives up cognac, you will know he is seriously ill.” In several magazine articles, 
Churchill wrote of the glories of wine and brandy. “The use of intoxicants is one of the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the higher types and races of humanity. The story of wine is the story 
of human culture,” he said. One sometimes got the feeling, as Taylor did, that in Churchill's 
philosophy, wine became a religious symbol, God was the Master Distiller, and cognac bran- 
dy was His Supreme Distillation. He agreed with Dr. Samuel Johnson, who said, “Claret is 
the liquor for boys, port for men; but he who aspires to be a hero must drink brandy.” 

Until he was past 90, Ghurchill still drank four or five slugs of cognac a night. It is possible 
that it was Churchill's lifelong addiction to cognac that kept him hale and hearty. There is 
a school of thought that holds that brandy is a healthful, rejuvenating fluid that beats vitamins, 
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minerals, anubiotics and four-way cold 
tablets. There have been doctors who 
have recommended brandy as being good 
for practically everything that ails you. Ic 


has been recommended for colicand flat- 
lence; 
the prev 
cold; 


for relief of nervous tension; for 
ntion and relief of the common 

even for relief of symptoms in 
jac ailments, including severe spasms 
pectoris, By all odds, the most 


Dy. George H. Ja 
Medicinal Value of French Brandy. He 
not only praises cognac as a remedy for 
heart conditions and as a stimulant for 
the appetite but he states he has also and 
satisfactorily prescribed cognac in the 
treatment of dyspepsia, fever, diarrhea, 
migraine, neuralgia, asthma, 
cholera, grippe, typhoid—and di 
my fellow tosspots—for the prompt relief 
of delirium tremens, 

Personally, while I'm not unhappy 
that cognac has beneficial healthful 
properties, I have never regarded it asa 
medicine. I think one vulgarizes brandy 
if one pus it in the same category as 
cough syrups and blood-building tonics. 
For liqueur cognac brandy, sipped slow 
ly and thoughtfully and_ imaginatively, 
can give you the most intense, the most 
subtle, 
sensations in the entire ©: 
omy. And before it is 
melled, it is inhaled. it 


the most nuance-filled series of 
nge of gastron- 
tasied it is 


cognac out of one of those phony enor- 
mous balloon snifters, with their fat bel- 
lies and the mouth of the glass narrowing 
so that the cognac fumes are concentrated 
nd knock your smell out. No, serve it 
na large wineglass, perhaps a tulip 
lass, whose mouth slopes in slightly. 
You til the glass of cognac to your 
lips and you inhale the aroma and i 
immediatly makes the grape and the 


wine come alive and prepares your 
palate for the sensations 10 come A 
matured cognac tastes like no other 


potable. As it slowly is taken into your 
mouth, it actually penetrates, first, the 
roof of your mouth, then the floor of 
your mouth, the inside of your checks, 
your tongue and then mikes its way 
down pony throat and into your stomach, 
creating @ warm n wherever 
goes, like a stu n walking 
through a crowded restaurant to a table 
back. This sensation of penetra- 
ding into the skin, is the 
defining characteristic of a good cognac. 
‘The French call it largenr—broadness. 
An inferior cognac is said to be “short 
It doesn’t penetrate, it doe: 
good cognac spreads and 

How do you choose a good boule of 
cognac? Maurice Healy, an English bon 
vivant, once asked this question of Od- 
denino, who operated a very fashionable 
London restaurant’ during the 1920s. 
“You want to buy some good brandy? 
Oddenino replied. “It is easy. First you 


go out to Cognac in a good vintage year. 
Then you find a rdiable vigneron. Then 
you buy your brandy from him, Then 
you keep it in cask for twenty yeas. 
Then you bottle it. Oh, it’s casy. OF 
course, you will be careful to choose a 
good year; it’s most important to cho 
an honest vigneron. There will be others 
g for him, too. Indeed, Mr. Healy 
it might be better for you to go to a good 
wine merchant.” 
ee you Gan count the serious Amer- 
wine merchants on the fingers of a 
dozen hands, the ambitious imbiber will 
have to rely on the marques of the great 
houses. There are many cognac brands, 
While dining in the Coq d'Or, which is 
in Cognac, the patron, Raymond Page, 
showed me no less than 103 differen 
brands of cognac Urat he stocks. Here, in 
alphabetical sequence, are the most 
commonly encountered labels in the U.S. 
—all of wh p be unhesitatingly 
wusted: Barriasson, Bisquit, Briand. 
Courvoisier, Delamain, Denis-Moi 
H. Hine, 


Mar- 
Remy 


Until 1920, the great cognac houses 
shipped vintage brandies well as 
blended ones. Br cognac _connois- 
seurs still write lovingly of the 1878 
Martell, the 1865 Hennessy Superior 
Pale, the Otard 1831, the Hine 1875. 
Nowadays, in order to achieve a continu- 
ity of high quality, the cognac merchants 
no longer package vintaye cognacs, 
though some houses will ship a few cases 
of vintage wet goods to a lew favored 
dea 
York dealer, 
lage cognacs: ae 
1906 and their own label of 1934 vi 
tage. The best vintage years of this cen- 
are 1900, 1904. 1906, 1911, 1913, 
1919, 1920, 1921, 1998, 1929. 
1930, 1933, 1934, 1939, 1942. 1917. No 
vintage cogmie is on sale later than 
1947, since it takes at least 15 years for a 
fine cognac to mature. 

I asked Peter Greig, who was a lead- 
ee merchant in his palmy di 
now retired to the profession 
of wine-andspirits consultant, whether 
vintage cognac was beter uh 
“Only if you find 
you really like,” he 
“Then you couldn't ask for any’ 
finer, But, in all frankness, 


jers. Sherry Wine and Spirits, a New 
vin- 


ly offers two 


We Cognac, as it 
mpagne. You know 


is for nonvintage ch 
what you're getting every time. 1 do 
y that sometimes you'll run into 
vintage cognac that has the bouquet, the 
finesse, the flavor that is just what suits 
it won't have every- 
y lack roundness or 
jity you want, and 

that you stick 
cognacs of the 


boty or a 
so 1 would recommend 
with the nonvintage 
established houses.” 
Probably the most enduring myth 


sicur Page showed me 
no fewer than 15 different brands «3 
themselves Napoleon brandics, I put the 
mn to an executive of the Bureau 


“I tell you,” he answered, “that 
«J here in Cognac the expression 
Napoleon brandy docs not mean any 
Wg, as it is not known what brandy 
Napoleon drank or even if he personally 
liked brandy altogether. The idea that 
there is something called Napoleonic 

if one spends much 
buy some miraculous 
5, this is crazy. 


money one 
boisson from the year 18l 
If the cognac was bottled and the cork 
kept damp, it would not have changed in 


can 


flavor. If it was kept in barrels, it would 
laste boise, it would steenk too much of 
the wood and be altogether undrinkable, 
Furthermore. there docs not exist on the 


market any copnac of those years." The 
oldest cognac ble at the Coq d'Or 
was an 1810 Gastillon Grande Fine 


So forget Napoleon as any criterion of 
age or quality in a brandy. Also forget 
Francis [ (Otard), Charles X (Otard). 
Louis XIV (Martell), Prince Napoleon 
(Exshaw). 

All cognacs can be divided into two 
parts: the three-star or young 1 
brandies; and the mellow, aged, noble 
liqueur cognacs that, in order of quali 
and age and price, are labeled V.S. 0. P. 
(Very Superior Old Pale), Fine Cham- 
pagne, Grande Champagne, XO (Extra 
Old), Extra Vicille (Extra Old) and X or 
Extra (Extra). The Charente is divided 
by government regulation into seven 
districts. The district that produces the 
nde Champagne, 
24,000 acres are planted to 
‘1 area is known as Petite 
2,000 acres. Then come 
xl Fins Bois. Ninety per- 
Ss Cognac comes from 


finest cognac is the Gi 
in which 


the Borderies 
cent of all first-c 
these four areas. The higher the propor 


of Borderics and Fins Bois in a 
blend, the lower the price. It is possible 
to buy authentic French cognac for 
little as five dollars a fifth. The Borderies 
produce a rich, full-bodied cognac, which 
some connoisseurs prefer to the more 
elegant and subtle G 
Champagnes. 

Every respectable liquor 
should have two bottles of cog 
of the young light group and one of the 
liqueur group. In secking out a ¢o 
for postprandial degustations, you 
want a well-aged liquid of pungent aro- 
ma and fargeur, More important than 
the initials V.S.O.P. are these two 
phrases: champagne” or 
fine champagne.” By French law, any 
boule marked “fine champagne” must be 
a blend of cognacs from only Grande 
Champagne and Petite Champagne, the 
(continued on page 166) 
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“We recognize your assets, Miss Brainbridge, but we 
don’t regard them as collateral.” 
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scl UNDER THE CooL, dark, faintly starlit canopy of the predawn Florida sky, Apollo Sat- 
article By Jon BENTLEY urn, Flight AS-468, stands like a colosyal monolith of black and white, floodlit into 
dazzling relief. Poised oyer a 10-loo-deep trench on Pac 39, soon to become a raging inferno of flame and hiss- 
ing steam, Saturn V stands aloof, charged with a auies but terrible menace. One malfunction could wigger a 
pad disaster that would mushroom into a stupendous, concussive fircball, incmerating everything within a 
quamter of a mile. Before tanking, unconcermed tcchnicians, gnats by contrast, swarmed over Saturn's fantastic 
network of systems and subsystems. cach carrying a share of the most dramatic responsibility ever assumed by 
man and machine. On this historic morning of October 4, 1968, three astronauts perched atop a 365-foot colos- 
sus will begin the longest journey in history—a round tip to the moon of nearly 500,000 miles, Flight 468 
(October 4, 1968), connected to its launch tower by ¢ of cables and pipes, reaches toward the infinite, 
taller than an upended Nautilus-class nuclear submarine and nearly as heavy. Over 6,000,000 pounds of alu- 
minum, titanium and propellants, a million separate functioning parts and almost ten years of design and flight 
testing carry a collective price tag of 20 billion dollars and represent the efforts of 17,000 industrial firms. 
It is 5:30 am. and T minus two hours. Everything proceeds “nominally” while the mammoth spherical 
tanks adjoining Pad 39 pump 206,000 gallons of kerosene fuel, 350,000 of liquid oxygen into the rocket’s 


first stage. Three miles away, in the modern launch control center with its multiple firing rooms, an army 
of computer consoles flash myriad lights under the test conductor's eye, checking against the thousands ol 
procedures in the 185-page countdown manual. 

“Begin liquid hydrogen loading per procedure.” 

The press and privileged viewers can see the raised pad on large closed-circuit TV screens facing them, 
but the roadblocks are up and no one except the launch crew is allowed anywhere near the giant rocket 
‘The 7,500,000 pounds thrust generated at lift-off by ApolloSaturn’s first-stage engines—160,000,000 hp— 
is enough to power 10,000 Lockheed Electra turboprop airliners. 

T minus 65 minutes and counting. The white transfer van stops near the top of the slope to Pad 39. 
Three space-suited, helmeted figures descend, each carrying a portable air-conditioning unit. With them is 
“Doc” Wells, their flight surgeon, a graying, soft-spoken medical genius. Smiling through upraised visors, 
they wave casually as they start for the base of the launch tower, wh in elevator will whisk them to the 
340-foot level in 34 seconds. There, on the top level, clean-room technicians, white-capped and -gowned, are 
ready to help the astronauts into the couches aboard Apollo, which will be their home for the next eight 
days. Although tethered by harness and biosensor connections, given a minute's warning of impending pad 
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disaster by the emergency detection sys- 
tem, the crew could still blow the hatch 
and slide down the escape chute into a 
bombproof room. 

As television viewers sense the grow- 
ws tension of the last few minutes be- 
fore liftoff, CBS's Cronkite ties for 
humaninterest relief: “Lieutenant Com- 
mander Walter Schiller II, a Navy man, 
is command pilot on this tip and a 
veteran of two earlier Gemini missions, 


He is dark-haired, 1 
soft-spoken. But above all, he’s known 
as a cool cat in any situation. It’s the 
highest compliment his fellow spacemen 
could pay him, 

“Major Roy Balchen is copilot and 
navigator and a seasoned jet pilot with 
more than three thousand hours of flight 
time. Roy comes [rom 2 poor family—he 
had to stop school in the eighth grade 
for a while. He flunked pilot school the 
first time because of educational require- 
ments, so he took math and engineering 
resident college in Bi sponsored 
by the University of Maryland. Roy 
taught himsclf basic algebra, seudied an 
Air Force manual, and a year later 
breeved through the math course into 
integral calculus and a degree. That was 
how he fi Je the testpilot school. 


mdsome, suave and 


“Roy is a compact. tightly knit young 
man with an open sun-tanned face and 
creweut hair. He’s a skindiver when 


time permits because, he says, that’s the 
closest. thing to weightlessness down 
here on the ground. 
tems engincer on this wip is Dr. 
¢ cist 
biochemist as well. He was th 
pplicant. under NASA's. civil 
candidate plan and he is the first civil 
ol any nation to he making a space tp. 

“Dr, Norlund is a slightly built, blond 
man with a humorous twinkle in piercing 
blue eves. Prematurely gray, he looks 
older than his 37 years, but he can run 
or swim a mile and he withstood the 
‘tronmaut survival course beer than am 
other Gmndidate. His favorite recreations 
—you would never 
records on stereo and ka 
guy to fool with.” 

T minus 30 mi 
systems 
aalt are 


utes and counting. All 
The booster and space- 


the public 


Now the ki 


nch director supervises the 


final coun 


. Wives and parents have been 


ter 
joyful pride to near panic. 
V systems on internal 
1s 50 seconds 
ve-four-three-two-one- 


All Satur 
power. T 


n_ second 
zero! Ignition! 

‘The launch director confirms the com- 
1, eyes glued to the color 
‘The pad erupts in a volcanic 
sea of flame. “Liftoll!” Imperceptibly, 


Is 10 rise. 
board, at 
ad around 


Movie and TV cameras on 
us launch-tower levels 
the pad, pick up a landslide of snow 
(froren condensation) slipping from 
Saturn’s flanks into the seething caldron 
below. The orange glare of the flames is 
dazzling as the mon 


speed. 
“We have ignition and we have Tift 
off!” exults the Cape announcer. 


voice partly drowned by a noise like a 
salvo from a battleship’s guns. Around 
the firing room, 200 tense faces relax 
slightly. Some 20 seconds after liftoff, 
AS-168 starts a slow, clockwise roll, then 
the nose tilts slighdy in a wide climbing 
arc, eastward over the ocean. 
“Rolkpitch maneuver completed,” 
Balchen tells the Cape 

“Roger. You look food.” 

Ninety seconds into flight, accelera- 
tive forces build up to about uo 
gently pushing the astronauts mio their 
couches as maximum aerodynamic pres- 
sure is reached, Biomedical sensors give 
readouts to Dr. Wells at the Cape’ 


Mission Control. Schiller’s pulse. 110; 
Balchen’s, 120; Doc Norlund’s, 6. 
“Everything's nominal.” comes Schil 


Ier’s casual voice over the radio. “Beauti- 
ful sight down below." 

As Saturn’s speed quickly tops 3000 
mph, accelerative forces pass the fourG 
mark. Four times the weight of each 3s- 
tronaut pushing down on him. but the 
restrictive circulation system in the space 
suits minimizes discomfort. 

Two minutes and 30 seconds into the 
flight comes a jolt, a quick release of the 
G lowes and a lecling like flying through 
a downdraft. “We have separation 
Gape announcer tells the press. “We have 
second stage » 

’s tumbling aw 
through mounti 


" drawls 
SATs. 
ies, ch, 


Schillei 


red up on the money. No 


me 
None,” Norlund — snuiles 
mikes. This is the astronauts’ 
the term “anomaly” since the word “ 
ure” was officially banned from reports. 
Now, its a million pounds’ thrust resume 
AS-168's upward rush toward a 100mile 
orbit, Schiller watches the clock. 

With staring suddenness, when the 
sweep hand on Apollo’s cock nudges 
two minutes, 54 seconds, a jolt overhead 
shakes the spaceeraft. “LES [Launch 
Escape System] jettisoned,” Balchen in- 
forms the Cape. “Do you read, Tom?" 

"Roger. Roy, Your programer’s on the 
job.” That's Texan Tom Beaufort. one 
of the backup crew, acting as capstile 
the Cape's Missior 
How do you guys fee! 
says Balchen, “Beats Coney 
Island any day!” 

Fight and 2 half minutes into the 
he flips on intercom. “Thiny 
seconds to go,” he warns the others. Accel- 
erative force again builds up to slightly 


into his 


comini 
Control. 


jor a 


over two Gs, although Saturn is 
going well over 15.000 mph. The $1 
stage, using 2700 pounds of propella 
per second. nears burnout, yet continues 
to ram upward its own weight plus that 
of the S-IVB stage and the lunar mod- 
ule, the service module and the Apollo 
command module itself—some 360.000 
pounds above the stage. Again the jolt 
and rapid decline to zeroG. nth 
sinking sensation. Then a harsher, closer 
vibration is felt. 
There she goes,” Schiller’s calm voice 
tells Cap Com. "S-I1 separation. S1VB's 
fired up’ 
“You have ignition, all right.” 
ton’s Mission Control comes happily 
on the radio. “You ought to make orbit 
at 11 minutes, 52 seconds into the 


Ow 


Hous- 


“That's about what we figur 

As Flight 468 reaches orbital speed of 
17,500 mph, G forces, already mild, 
cease altogether. The third stage cuts off 
abrupily when the computer ten 
st burn, But for their restra 
ness, the astronauts would be floating, 
weightless, Not even vibration dist 
silence that is almost deafe 
have you in orbit." Houston 

“Confirm $-1VB shutdown, 
says 


bs a 


ikes over, 
Schiller 


show. You're looking very 
good. Trajectory nominal. Orbital aui- 
tude nominal. 

“Roger,” Schiller returns on vhf. 

On the first parking orbit, the crew is 
busy evaluating position and checking 
out all systems. They have 60 minutes of 
daylight before entering orbital night— 
the vast shadow cast by earth into space 
when the sun is behind. Visibility is ex 
ceptional. Doc Norlund, Hasselblad al- 
realy focused through the window, 
snaps some color shots. What seems an 
infinite distance below, through banks of 
fleecy cloud, the earth's contour is a faint 
bluish curve. Balchen takes readings on 
his magnification sextant and scunning 
telescope, sighting on the br 
nopus. Schiller flips switeh after switch, 
checking telemetry and 
picks up the U. 
ship in the Adantig, then the U 
rimac, in the Indi 
Aust 
mission: Haw; 


a, follows, 90 minutes 
oldstone (Ca 


the first. deepspace tracking station 
Guaymas, Mexico; White Sands; then 
Houston Mission Control Center, as 


Apollo sweeps toward the end of the first 
orbit, going better than ten miles for 
every heartbeat. 

“Good morning.” drawls 
voice of Paul Nooncy. publicaffairs-ofhice 
communicator at Houston, “Wally, Roy 
and Doc. You look great from here.” 

“'Morning,” Schiller answers. “Gather 
TV transmission good. All systems Go. 
Goldstone acquisition loud and clear,” 

(continued on page 122) 
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THE CADILLAG was a mistake. 

Nick began to suspect that even be- 
fore Mike pulled the car up in front of 
the candy store. A couple of moments 
later, when Mike came out from behind 
the wheel o open the rear door for Nick 
and he stepped out on the sidewalk, 
Nick’s suspicion turncd to certainty. The 
adillac was a mistake 


q 
California 


was green, and it had 
license_plates. Nick had for- 
gotten a lot about this corner of the 
Borough of Queens, but one thing he 
saw now he should not have forgowen: 


It had never been a green 
and Califomia-ticense plate 


hood, and it still wasn't 

Already, a woman with a shopping 
bag on the other side of the street. two 
kids on their way t© school, and the man 


SECOND BREAKFAST 


dis managers, has lawyer, his priest— 
they were all tearing him apart, 
and now it was this big thing 
with his father 


sorting Clothes in the window of the dry- 
de 


1g store had stopped to stare. 
“There’s gonna be a crowd, godd 
k said. “We shoulda taken the 
Merecdes. It's got New York plates.” 
“Yeah,” Mike said. i woulda 
been beter, You want sunglasses, boss?” 
“No, that only makes me more con- 
spicuous,” Nick said. He pulled the brim 
of his Tyrolean hat a bit lower. 
you better get back in the car. 


be 


“Don’t you want me to go with yc 
“What for ick said. “To handle 
Mr. Imbesiz I started buying my Juicy 
Fruit from him when I was six. You get 
back in behind the wheel. If it gets 
rough, hit the horn, I'll wrap this fast.” 
Nick stepped quickly across the bro- 
ken sidewalk. Too quickly. As a result, 
the skirt of his camel'shatr sports jacket 
was caught by the comer of one of the 
upended orange qates on which Mr. Im- 
best had started displaying the morning 
papers for his customers long before 
Nick Santora had been able to spell out 
the headlines. He heard the small rip 
Nick muttered something that would 
have brought a frown to the face of Fa 
ther Calucci. It wasn't the three-five-oh 
the goddamn (continued on page 108) 
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QUITTING TIME 


WHEN AND HOW THE EXECUTIVE SHOULD 
UNDO THE BUSINESS TIES THAT BIND 


ARTICLEBY J. PAUL GETTY  wacrer yoxes was 37, an executive at 


the middle-management level, employed by the Noname Company. He was a fine 
manager with an excellent performance record; his superiors considered him. to 
be a man of great ability and promise and valued his services highly. 

There was only one thing wrong. Jones had held the same position for three 
years and had ougrown it. He wanted—and was eminently qualified to hold—a 
bigger, more responsible and more challenging job. Unfortunately, the Noname 
Company's executive-personnel situation was such that Walter Jones was locked 
in. Higher posts were held by competent men, all of whom had a long way to go 
before reaching retirement age. To make matters worse, there was very little 
would embark on any important expansion programs in 


chance that the compa 
the foreseeable future. 

Walter talked the matter over with his superiors. They assured him he would 
be moved up as soon as possible, but admitted this might not happen for several 
years. They did, however, offer Jones a substantial salary in e if he would 
continue “in his job until a suitable vacancy occurred. 

What would you do under similar circumstances? 


This is a good question to ask yourself—and to answer as honestly as you can. 
What you would do—or think you would do—is quite possibly an indication of 
your success potential as a business executive. 

No doubt, many men would be content to to wait it out, comfortable— 
even smug—in the knowledge that they had a virtual sinecure, a guaranteed 
future. This sense of security would loom as ample justification for remaining on 
the old job, continuing to do all the same things until, at last, time and attrition 
provided opportunity and reward. 

Not so Walter Joncs. 

Aware that he'd begun to chafe because he was ready and eager for more 
responsibility, Walter sensed that the chafing would soon develop into intense 
ronic invitation, He felt the long wait might well dull the edges of his enthu- 
siasm. He feared that, as he got deeper and deeper into an already familiar groove, 
he would “run down,” become a progressively less and less efficient and effective 
execu 


e. 


It was for these reasons that Jones decided to quit—without rancor but not 
without regret. He'd enjoyed working for the Noname Company, made many 
friends in the organization and would have liked to stay. Nonctheless, he knew he 
could not afford to interrupt the progress of his career with a long dead period. 
Thus, he resigned, moved to another company—and moved up a notch to 
precisely the sort of challenging job he sought. 

An oversimplified, too-obvious example? Perhaps—but no more so than count- 
less thousands of similar situations that will arise every year in the business world. 
Innumerable executives find themselves boxed in, unable to progress due to condi- 
tions within their companies—conditions over which they have no control. Ambi- 
tious, able executives of Walter Jones’ caliber and act—as he did. Lesser 
men are likely to hang on and hope or vacillate. unable to make up their minds. 

“The comers are movers,” declares Dr. Frank McCabe, dircetor of executive 
personnel for International Telephone & Telegraph. “If they can’t move on to 
more responsible positions inside [a company], they'll go to another company.” 

William P. Lear, the aircraft-instruments entrepreneur who built Lear, Inc. 
(later Lear Siegler, Inc.), is even more outspoken, offering executives the follow- 
ing straight-trom-theshoulder advice: 
‘As soon as you've learned how to do your job as well as it can be done, 
ask for more responsibility in your company—or for a (continued on page 194) 
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Part LI of a new novel 
By LEN DEIGHTON 


EXPENSIVE 
PLACE 
10 DIE 


it was toush enough to set up a 
secret meeting between a chinese 
scientist and an american nuclear 
expert—but now the french police, 
a blackmailing psychiatrist and a 
beautiful woman all wanted in 


SYNOPSIS: It could have been any spring- 
lime in Paris—the sidewalk cafés coming back 
to life, birds wheeling in the sun over the 
rooftops, painters bringmg out their work for 
a vernissige. Bul underneath the pleasant sur 
face some rather vicky games were going on. 
There was, for instance, the big game whose 
rules London wanted to find out, There was 
the oblique game run by Monsieur Datt, psy- 
chiatrist, operator of a mysterious clinic in the 
Avenue Foch, a man of powerful, hidden in 
fluence—and altogether a nasty piece of work 
me played by Streté 


There was the warning g 
Chicf Inspector Loiseau; and finally, there was 
the tantalizing game played by the beautiful 
Maria Chauvet 

Move One for me, British agent: Set the 
stage to make sure some highly secret docu- 
ments about nuclear fallout got stolen from 
my apartment. Move Two: Find out the truth 
about Datt and the scandalous ruinors about 
his clinic, But before that, in quick succession, 
T first had been warned by Loiseau, then 
drugged and interrogated by Datt—and saved 


Ly Maria, who, for her own reasons, mistrans- 
lated what I said und 
took me into her bed . 


the drugs, and later 


Coffee at a sidewalk café, the rain drum 
ming on the awning overhead, two anlists 
talking idly about painting—the time seemed 
right for Move One, and I casually let slip the 
fact that I kept something valuable sewn in- 
side the armchair in my apartment. By the 
time Maria and I got back there, the place 
had been ransacked and the chair gutted. It 
seemed almost too coincidental when Jean- 
Paul, the artist, phoned a few moments later 


ILUSTRATION BY SAUL LAMBERT 


to warn me of an impending robbery; and to 
announce that Maria was the ex-wife of Loi- 
seau, and a Stireté informant. 

When I next came across Datt, this time in 
a bistro, the ostensible game was Monopoly, 
but the deeper game was about the docu- 
ments. Admittedly, he’d had them stolen—by 
Jean-Paul—and he wanted to buy the rest of 
them for 10,000 new francs. Why? “I shall 
use them merely to stimulate my mind,” he 
said, Going on to talk about his work, Datt 
said the clinic was set up for analysis of hu 
man sexual activity—and he invited me back 
to have another look. 

It wasn’t a pleasant look. Immediately we 
got inside, there was a scream. Moving like a 
figure in a fantasy, a naked young girl with 
perhaps 20 ov 30 stab wounds on her body, 
stumbled down the stairs and out into the 
Street lo die. It appeared that the killer was a 
Chinese named Kuang-ien, whom I'd met on 
my first visit to the clinic. 

But there was something more to the affair. 
The next day, the British courtier told me that 
the Chinese was a top nuclear expert, working 
on the Chinese version of the H-bomb. The 
dead girl was one of our agents. Not com- 
pletely coincidentally. an dAmertcan atomic 
scientist named Hudson had just turned up in 
Paris and was trying to meet me. 

Maria had two encounters that same after- 
noon. The first was with Loiseau, who told 
her that Annie, the murdered girl, had been 
working for him; the second was with Jean- 
Paul, who said that there were films of the 
sexual activities at the chnic and that Loiseau 
probably had them all—even “that film of you 
and me.” Maria had to get that one back. 
When she left, she picked up a copy of an aft- 
ernoon paper. An American tourist had disap- 
peared—the picture was a photograph of 
Hudson . 

Les Chiens is a dark, hot night club and it 
squirms like a tin of live bait. I was having a 
drink there with my English artist friend Byrd 
when a browl broke out. Outside again and 
separated from him, I learned that the police 
were looking for Byrd for the murder of An- 
nie. I also found out that Loiseau wanted to 
sce me—at midnight, near the clinic. 


1 GOT TO THE AVENUE Focrt at midnight. 

At the corner of a narrow alley behind the 
houses were four shiny motorcycles and four 
policemen in crash helmets, goggles and short 
black-leather coats. They stood there impassive- 
ly, as only policemen stand, not waiting for 
anything to happen, not glancing at their 
watches or talking, just standing and looking 
as though they were the only people with a 
right to be there. Beyond the policemen there 
was Loiseau’s darkgreen DS-I9, and behind 


Each table in the café had its twitching 

mechanical figures bouncing through the 
silverware. The American nuclear expert 

picked up one and asked what it was for. 

“It’s on sale,” I replied. He nodded, put 

it down and said, “Everything is.” 
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that. red barriers and foodlights marked 
the section of the road that was being 
excavated. There were more policemen 
standing near the barriers. I noticed that 
they were not traflic policemen but young, 


tough-looking cops with fidgety hands 


that continuously tapped pistol holsters, 
belts and batons to make sure that every- 
thing was ready. 

Inside the barriers, 20 thick-shouldered 
men were bent over road rippers. The 


sound was deafening, like madhine guns 
firing Jong bursts. The generator wucks 
played a steady drone. Near to me the 
pper operator lifted the handles and 
prized the point into a sunsoft area 
of tar. He fired a volley and the metal 
ad with a sigh 
ck into the exc 
vated area. The operator ordered anoth- 
1 to take over, and turned toward 
sweaty b 
icf. Under 
clean shirt and a silk tie. It was 
u. 
Hard work,” he said. 
‘You are going into the cellars?” 
“Not the cellars of Datt’s place,” Lo! 
“au said to me. “We're punching a hole 
in these cellars two doors away, then we'll 
mouschole through into Datt’s cellars.” 
Why didn’t vou ask these people?” I 
dat the house behind which the 
“Why not just 


wore 
Loi: 


poi 
roadwork was going o1 
ask them to Tet you through?” 

“I don't work that way. As soon as I 
ask a favor I show my hand. 1 hate the 
idea of you knowing what we are doing. 
T may want to deny it tomorrow.” He 
mopped. his brow n fact, I'm 
damned sure 1 will be denying it tomor- 
row.” Behind him the road ripper 
ploded into action and the chiseled a 
shone golden in the beams of the 
lights, like illustrations for a [airy story, 
but from the damp soil came that sour 
aroma of death and bacteria that clings 
around a bombarded city. 

‘Gome along,” said Loiseau. We 
pased thice huge Berlict buses full of 
policemen. Most were dozing with their 
kepis pulled forward over their © 
couple were cating crusty sand\ 
and a few were smoking. They didn't 
look at us as we passed by. They sat, mus- 
ck, eyes unse nd minds un- 

aking, as experienced combat troops 
rest between haules. 

Loiseau walked toward a fourth bus; 
the windows were of dark-blue glass and 
from its coachwork a thick cable curved 
toward the ground and snaked away 
imto a manhole cover in the road. He 
ushered me up the steps past a sentry 
Inside the bus was a brightly lit com- 
mand center. Two policemen sat operat- 
ing radio and teleprinter equipment. At 
the back of the bus a large rack of MAT 
49 submachine guns was guarded by a 
n who kept his silyer-braided cap on 
to prove he w officer. 

Loiscau sat behind a 


down desk, 


produced a bottle of calvados and two 
ghisses. He poured a generous measure 
and pushed one across the desk to me. 
Loiscau sniffed at his own drink and 
sipped it tematively. He drank a mouth- 
ful and turned to me. “We hit some old 
pave just under the surtace. The city en- 
gincer’s department didn't know it was 
there, That’s what slowed us down; other 
wise, we'd be into the cellars by now, all 
re: 


ly for you. 
“All ready for me,” I repeated. 

“Yes,” said Loiseau. “I want you to be 
the first into the house.” 

“Why?” 

“Lots of reasons. You know the layout 
there, you know what Datt looks like. 
You don't look too much like a cop— 
especially when you open your mouth— 
and you cin look after yourself. And 
something's going to happen to the first 
man in, Fd rather it wasn't one of my 
boys. It takes a long time to train one of 
my boys.” He allowed himself a grim 
litle smile, 

“What's the real reason? 

Loiseau made a motion with the flat- 
tened hand, He dropped it between us 
like a shutter or screen. “J want you to 
make @ phone call from inside the house 
A clear call for the police that the opera 
tor at the Prefecture will enter in the log. 
We'll be right behind you, of course, it's 
just a matter of keeping the record 
straigh 

‘Crooked, you mean,” I said. “It’s just 
a matter of keeping the record crooked. 

“That depends where you are sitting, 
said Loiseau. 

“From where I'm sitting, I don't feel 
much inclined to upset the Prefecuure. 
The renseignements génévaux are there 
that building and they include doss 
exs on us foreigners. When I make that 
phone call it will be entered onto my file 
and next time I ask for my carte de s 
jour they will want to deport me for im- 
moral acts and goodness knows what else. 


Tl never get another alien’s permi 
“Do what all other foreigners do.” said 
Loiseau, “Take a second-class return 


ticket to Brussels every ninety days. 
There are foreigners who have lived here 
for twenty years who still do that rather 
than hang around for five hours at the 
Prefecture waiting for a carte de séjour.” 
He held his flat hand high as though 
shielding his eyes from the glare of the 
sun. 

Very funny,” [ said. 

“Don't worry,” Loiseau sitid. “I 
couldn't risk your telling the whole Pre- 
fecture that the Siireté had enlisted you 
for a job.” He smiled. “Just do a good 
job for me and Tl make sure you have 
no wouble with the Prefecture. 

“Thanks,” 1 said. “And what if there is 
someone waiting for me at the other side 
of the mouschole? What if I have one of 
Datt’s guard dogs leap at my throat, 
ws open wide? What happens then? 
Loiseau sucked his breath in mock 


terror. He paused. “Then you get torn 
to pieces," he said. and laughed, and 
dropped his hand down abruptly like a 
guillotine. 

What do you expect to find there?” I 
asked. “Here you are with dozens of 
cops and noise and lights—do you thi 
they won't get nervous in the house?” 

“You think they will?” Loiseau asked 
seriously. 

‘Some will,” I told him. “At least 
few of the most sophisticated ones will 
suspect that something’s happening.” 

phisticaed ones? 
“Come 
bly. “There must be quite a lot of people 
dose enough to your department to 
know the p 
He nodded and stared at me. 
"So that's it,” I said. “You were or 
dered to do it like this. Your department 
couldn ring to its associates 
but it could at least warn them by hi 
dling things noisily.” / 

“Darwin called it natural selection, 
said Loiseau. “The brightest. ones will 
get away. You can probably guess my 
reaction, but at least I shall have the 
place closed down and may catch a few 
of the Jess imaginative clients. A litle 
more calvados.” He poured it 

I didn’t agree to go, but Loiscau knew 
1 would. The wrong side of Loiscau 
could be a very uncomfortable place to 
reside in Paris. 

It was another half hour before they 
had broken into the cellars under the 
alley and then it took 20 minutes more 
to mouschole through into Datt’s house. 
The final few demolitions had to be done 
brick by brick, with a couple of men 
from & burglaralarm company tapping 
around for wiring. 

I had changed into police overalls be 

fore going through the final break- 
through. We were standing in the cellar 
of Datt’s nextdoor neighbor under the 
temporary lights that Loiscau’s men had 
slung out from the electric mains. The 
bare bulb was close to Loiseau's face, his 
skin was wrinkled and gray with brick 
dust through which litle rivers of perspi 
ration were shining bright pink. 
My assistant will be right behind you 
far as you need cover. If the dogs go 
for you he will use the shoigun, but only 
if you are in real danger. for it will alert 
the whole house.” 

Loiseau’s assistant nodded at me. His 
circular spectacle lenses flashed in the 
light of the bare bulb, and reflected in 
them I could sce two tiny Loiseaus and a 
few hundred glinting bottles of wine 
that were stacked behind me. He broke 
the breech of the shotgun and checked 


nis. 


the cartridges, even thongh he had only 
loaded the gun five minutes before. 
scl, 


“Once you are into the house 
give my assistant your overalls. M 
sure you are unarmed and haye no com. 
promising papers on you, because once 

(continued on page 106) 


a u.s. congressman proposes a revolutionary plan 
that would end the draft_yet meet our military needs 


CONSCRIPTION 
& COMMITMENT 


article By REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS B. CURTIS 


ILITARY ESTABLISHMENT is blessed with a vast array of the 
most sophisticated weapons that the world has ever seen, yet it persists in 
processing its most important weapon—manpower—through a system that 
has proved itself inefficient, inequitable and undemocratic 

‘The draft, with its 4061 local and autonomous draft boards and its anti- 
quated machinery, is an anachronism in the Cold War era, a relic of an 
earlier time when vast quantities of row manpower were thrown onto the 
battlefields of Europe and Asia to overcome by their very numbers the 
killing power of cannon, machine gun and tank, In the age of the skilled 
technician, the Armed Forces of the United States still rely on the Selective 
Service System, a World War Two expedient, to supply them with bewil 
dered. untrained, often poorly educated y 


THE AMERICAN 


uth, Immune to technological 
change and changing population structure, the draft has become the 


weakest link in our national security system and an unnecessary burden 
on our society. It is within our means to eliminate compulsory military 
service: that we have not done so, or begun to do so, is an announcement 
of our failure to adapt to the changing conditions of modern society. 
Griticism of the draft, from parents, students, educators, civil rights 
workers, veterans’ organizations and Gongressmen, hay reached crisis 
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proportions in recent months; but the 
symptoms of obsolescence appeared long 
ago. The population explosion, which has 
affected cvery facet of our society, has 
taken its toll on the Selective Service 
System as well. The number of draft. 
eligible young men has grown from 
about 20,000,000 in 1951, when the 
present system went into effect, to 
39,000,000 today, an increase of 95 per- 
cent. As a result, the proportion of men 
who are actually called upon to serve 
has declined sharply—from 70 percent 
in 1958 to 16 percent today. Assuming 
normal peacetime military suengths, it 
will drop to about 34 percent by 1974. 
Thus, many more men are allowed to 
escape from service altogether, and those 
compelled to serve fecl they are being 
screwed by an uncaring, invisible and 
often unapproachable bureaucracy that 
calls itself “selective” but usually 

The two major sources of the ix 
that plague the draft are this failure to 
realize the effect of the manpower boom 
and the almost wtal autonomy of the 
ds. Manpower procurement is 
a national problem; the supply of skilled 
manpower is limited and must be care- 
fully allocated between the military and 
our booming civilian economy. Yet local 
boards, usually manned by “patriotic 
d_ veterans, see the problem only 
m the nnrow perspective of their of- 
ten idealized military experience and 
their often capricious assessment of na- 
al needs and priorities. The national 
Selective Service headquarters has at- 
tempted to promulgate some yagucly 
defined standards for classification and 
deferment, but these standards are mere 
ly advisory, and the local boards can ig- 
nore them. modify them or interpret 
them as they see fit. 

As a result, deferments are not grant- 
ed on the basis of equity but on the de- 
gree of pressure placed on the boards by 
Defense Department demands form 
power. When draft calls were 1o1 
they were before the current build-up 
for the war in Viewam, deferments were 
easy to come by. A man taking one night 
course was given a “student deferment’; 
married men were deferred across the 
board by Presidential order; and “oceu- 
pational” deferments were _ liberally 
handed out to anyone who could cl 
even a faint relationship with the na- 
nal security program. Today, with 
Is nearly at the Korean War level— 
46,200 for last October—standards for de- 
ferment have been reduced until the 
squeeze has been felt by the student, the 
ther and the less-educated. who were 
previously placed low on the priority 
| Many who thought they were free 
from the draft’s reach now find their 
lives disrupted. 

Loosely drawn standards and local au- 
tonomy produce widely varying interpre- 
ions of Selective Service regulations. 
One worker at a St. Louis defense pla 


is drafted, while his working partner, 
registered with a New Jersey board, re- 
ceives. an occupational deferment. A 
fanner, whose father is totally blind and 
whose mother supports a family of five 
on $350 a month, is drafted—while 
Hollywood actor ree ards! 


come. The cases are legion. 

In addition, where one 
more important than what one does, be- 
cause draft calls are distributed among 
the states on the basis of the number of 


men actually classified 1-A, not on the 
of potential di 
with 4.2 


number 
Michiga 


fiees. Thus, 
percent of the 1 


apply 17,006. draftees 
first six months of 1966, while Texas, 
with 5.4 percent of the potential d 
was tapped for only 14,990 men, 
ing to figures obtained by Mich 
ator Robert Grillin. Obviously, Michigan 
draft. boards are more conscientious in 
classifying registrants, and its young men 
are thus unwillingly more “patriotic 
than their Texas colleagues. 
Many of the problems created by local 
autonomy could be alleviated by auto- 
mating Selective Service procedures and 
centralizing the selection process; but 
Lewis B. Hershey. the glib, folksy retired 
Amy general who has headed Selec 
Service since the 1930s, refuses to «rust 
the computer. He was willing 10 put 
up with the mistakes of the local board, 
he wold the House Armed Services Com: 
tee last June. Despite the d y in 
thoard criteria and the paper log 
s that kept 522472 men our of 
641,958 in the I-A pool unavailable in 
January 1966, because their records were 
not processed. General Hershey insists 
that computers have no “compassion.” 
For the married man or graduate student 
who was forced into uniform because his 
draft board had too many men in this 
“paper mill,” Hershey's words have an 
ironic ring. 
n oft-heard charge that the ¢ 
ally and economically discri 
comes from the Negroes and the poverty 


upon to 


stricken, who sce the wealthy (and 
usually white) and college educated de 
ferred while the poor are drafted. This 


argument, however, is not entirely 
ported by the facts, which show that 56 
percent of the men who have attended 


college eventually see service. while only 
46 percent of noncollege men serve (Se 
lective Service statistics, June 1966), 
Noncollege men have a far higher re- 
jection rate for mental and physical 
reasons than college men and thus are 
more likely to be exempted from the 
draft altogether. 

‘The charge that Negroes are drafted 
at a higher rate than whites is also un. 
substantiated. While it is wue that there 
her proportion of Negroes in the 
Armny—H4 percent as opposed 10 2 Negro 
population of 11.7 percent n 


ment 
among Negroes, who sce more job 
educational opportunities in the 
tary than they can find in vil 
The re-enlistment rate for Negroes in 
the Army is 49.3 percent, compared with 
n 18.5 percent rate for whites. Advo- 
of the radal-discrimination argu 
ment point to Selective Service statistics 
that show that 13.4 percent of inductees 
in May 1966 were nonwhite—a higher 
percentage than their proportion in the 
national populaion—to document th 
charges. But the statistics fluctuate; in 
June 1966, the nonwhite induction 
was down to 104 percent. 

Last June, Representative Willian F. 
Ryan told the House Anned Services 
Gommittce that there were no Negroes 
on any draft boards in Georgia, Ala 
bama and Mississippi, and revealed that 
one member of a New Orleans draft 
hoard was “the head of the local Ku 
Klux Klan.” Despite this indication of 
possible discriminatory draft selection in 
the South, Ryan could not cite any 
figures that would show that Negroes 
were being drafted at a higher rate in 
the South than they were elsewhere. 

However, draft standards. common to. 
most local boards, that set a minimum of 
15 hours of classroom study for the 2-5 
student deferment do discriminate against 
the young man who is forced to work his 
way through school. The part-time stu 
dent, supporting a family and going to 
school at night, is not deferred; there- 
fore, money docs have its advantages 
in dealing with the Scective Service's 
college deferments. Also, the much. 
maligned College Qualification Test, a 
six-hour “comprehensive” examination 
given to over 1,000,000 college students 
last spring as « “guide” to local boards in 
granting 2S delerments, is slanted to- 
ward the scientifie-minded student. Gen. 
cral Hershey admits that science and 
mathematics students would haye an ad 
vantage on the tests because questions in 
these fields “: to grade.” Com- 
bined with a rankinclass standard, 
which gives the student at a_poorer- 
quality school an advantage over his 
tellectual equal—or superior—at one of 
the more prestigious schools, the College 
Classification Test must he rated a farce 
a farce that is denounced by almost all of 
our nation’s distinguished educators, in- 
cluding Yale's Kingman Brewster and 
Princeton’s Robert Goheen. Brewster said 
the result of this deferment system had 
been “to encourage a cynical avoidance 
of service, a corruption of the aims of 
education and a tarnishing of the nation. 
al spirit.” A group of 142 Midwestern 
university professors began a campaign 
last April “to discourage the use of the 
institutions of higher Icarning as instru- 
ments of the Selective Service System,” 

nd student sit-ins at Oberlin, the Uni 
versity of Chicago and Gity College of 

(continued on page 167) 
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“Shut that door, O'Hara—and while you're at it, put a star on it!” 
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how to throw a bucolic barbecue without leaving home and hearth PICNIC 


food and drink By THOMAS MARIO 


FERRUARY IS THE PEREFCE 


me for an indoor picnic. By now 


you'll have recovered from the end-of-the year's endless round 


of revelries, but spring's first zeph: nd the promise of the 


warm outdoors—is still a long way off. The most natural site 


for a winter picnic is directly in front of a glowing fireplace. 


Guests then can gather near the hearth, preferably picnic style 


on the floor, and grill to their hearts’ content. Lik ny well- 


bred picnic, your party should be a communal cook-in. As host, 
it’s up to you vo supply at Teast the main coune; co-picnickers 
can be called upon to supply a magnificent bean salad or a box 
of delicious mignon éclairs. You should also furnish all the 
necessary accoute tableware, 
ware, brushes for basting, extralong tongs, and spatu 
forks for scooping food from the grill 

Too many cooks can spoil a broth, but not a picnic. In fact, 
to keep a picnicker from cooking is an implied insult. Whil 
some of the party thread swordfish on skewers, others can be 


ments—a hibachi or two, bar 


s and 
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basting the baby lobster tails or split 
squabs. Martini mixers will be twirling 
away while others open bottles of wine, 
and the couple in the corner, oblivious to 
the world, will brew its own version of 
Irish coffe. 

Guests bearing liquid gifts will proba- 
bly show up with whiskey, gin and ver- 
mouth, which do yeoman's service on 
any hibbing occasion. Perfect for an in- 
door picnic is « gallon vacuum jug filled 
with bloody marys that have been pre 
mixed with ice, then drained into the 
jug and now stand ready to be served 
on the rocks in old fashioned glasses. 
Chilled all-purpose wines such as Ries 
ling sliould come to the party with the 
cold bloom still on the bottles. Among 
reds, the eye-opening flayor of zinfandel 
is the perfect complement for charcoal- 
broiled meats and scafood. For those who 
like to swig rather than 
mend the new two-and one-quarter gallon 
“tapper” keg of draught beer, At extra 
large turnouts, the standard half keg of 


beer will fill to the brimming over a hun- 
dred ten-ounce mugs. 
Other welcome items are such appetiz 


ing taste appeasers as hot potato salad 
made with oil and yinegar rather than 
mayonnaise, underscored with parsley 
nd dill: noodles Alfredo fairly swimming 
in cream, butter and parmesan cheese; 
and kidney-bean salad with minced baked 
red onions and tomatoes. Desserts s| 
be of the kind that can be easily held 
the palm of one hand—apple or apricot 
turnovers in a puff-paste dough, maca 
roons made from almond paste, frosted 
petits fours, cheeses such as Swiss appe 
zeller, French portsalut or German ti 
siter, ripe Comice pears and Stayman 
Winesap apples. 

A hibachi is perfect for the man who 
likes to play with fire. You'll need two 
doublesized hibachis for a picnic party 
of eight to ten. Place them side by side, 
not back to back, to avoid grilling hands 
and wrists. If you lack a fireplace, the 
best technique is to light your hibach 
outdoors, When smoke no longer gets 
in your eyes, bring the fire equipment 
inside. Place it on a stove or near 
i fan or hood. If your barbecue par- 
ty stretches into several hours, b 
double bed of charcoal about two 
thick. Stack extra coals on the right and 
left sides of each brazier to provide even 
fire on flaring ends. 

Indoor picnics are largely cook-it- 
yourself affairs. There should be plenty 
of vegetables for kabobing. Viands such 
as baby lobster tails or split squabs aren't 
comfortable on a rapier and should be 
placed between the two faces of a wire 
grill before committing them to the 
flames. For all impromptu skewering, we 
recommend disposable bamboo skewers 
One end of each bamboo strip is a sharp 
point for stabbing the food of your 
choice, On the opposite end, you should 


allow about an inch of free space for 
easy turning. Incidentally, it isn’t always 
necessary to marinate skewered foods for 
hours or days. A generous brush before 
broiling and again before turning the 
food, and a light brush afterward will 
subtly bequeath the rich flavors of soy 
sauce, barbecue sauce or even drawn 
butter to foods on the hibachi. 

Quantities suggested are for six por- 
tions, Just what a portion is has never 
been ‘scientifically spelled out. Some 
men, and women, too, will expect two or 
three portions. The more intimately you 
know the appetites of your picnickers, 
the more accurate your estimation of the 
following bait. 


BASTING SAUCES 
(Approximately one pint) 


Soy Sauce: Into a blender 
cup soy sauce, %% cup dark 
rum, 24 aap salad oil and 14 
onion powder. Spin blender 1 minute 
high speed. Oil will eventually separate. 
Stir frequently while basting. 

Barbecue Sauce: Lower 4 large fresh, 
firm, ripe tomatoes into a large pot of 
rapidy boiling water for 20-30 seconds. 
Remove tomatoes from pot and hold un 
der cold running water t0 cool. Remove 
skins and stem ends. Cut tomatoes into 
medium-size dice. Spin in blender at 
high speed for 1 minute with 1 cup cat 
sup, 14 cup salad oi] and 14 teaspoon 
Tabasco sauce. 

Herb Basting Sauce: Heat 1% tea- 
spoon dried tarragon and 1% teaspoon 
dried leaf thyme in 14 cup olive oil over 
very low flame for 3 minutes. Heating 
“releases” Hayors of herbs. Pour into 
electric blender. Add 114 cups olive oil 
at room temperature, 1 tablespoon 
minced fresh parsley, 2 tablespoons 
shelled pine nuts or ichios, Yo tea- 
spoon Dijon mustard, 1 large clove gar- 
lic, minced, and 14 cup white-wine 
ar. Spin blender for 1 minute at 
high speed. 


pour % 


VEGETABLES FoR THE sworp 


Button Mushrooms: \ Ib. very small 
white, firm, fresh mushrooms, Remove 
stem ends parallel with cap. (Ends can 
be minced, sautéed and folded into om- 
clets or scrambled eggs) Place mush- 
rooms in large siucepan with 14 cup 
salad oil and cup water. Sprinkle 
with lemon juice and salt’ Cover pan 
id. Simmer over moderate flame 
until mushrooms are just tender. Don't 
brown. Drain and chill. 

Green Peppers: Slice 3 large green 
peppers in half through stem end. Re- 
move stems and insides. Cut into 4 
squares, 

Water Chestnuts: 2 
drained. Water chestnuts 
on the skewer, but their 
erunchiness will remain 
swallowed. 


sixoz, cans, 
won't brown 
incomparable 
until they're 


Tomato Halves: (Although cherry to 
matoes seem like an ideal vegetable for 
the skewer, their tough skin and weak- 
as.a-drink-of-water flavor are always 
letdow: the mouth.) With small, s! 
paring knife, remove stem ends of 6 firm, 
Tipe tomatoes. Cut each tomato in half 


Arp 


crosswise. Stab each tomato with two 
bamboo skewers. The double-skewer 
treatment will keep the tomatoes from 


revolving when turned 


MFAT PLATTER 


Beef: 3 Ys, boneless shell steak, ten- 
derloin steak or sirloin steak cut 1 in. 
thick. Gut away all fat from tim of 
meat to prevent flare-up. Cut beef into 
skewer-size pieces about 1 in. square and 


\% im. thick. 

‘Ham: 2 hs. canned or cooked, bone- 
less, in one chunk. Cur into. 1+ 
squares, 4 in. thick, or as close as pos- 


sible to these dimensions. 

Spareribs: 5 Ybs. fresh spareribs boiled 
30 to 40 mimues or until tender, 
drained, chilled and cat into serving-size 
pieces. about 4 by 4 inches. Cleaver inay 
be used for dividing into portions. Gut 
off and discard loose fat where possible. 

Beef and Oyster Patties: Drain 744 


oz. can whole oysters, reserving 3 table- 
spoons liquor. Put oysters in blender, 
add liquor and spin blender until oy 


a 
are puréed. In mixing bowl combine 
puréed oysters, 11 Ibs. chopped lean 
beef, 2 beaten eggs, 14 cup biead 
crumbs, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon 
black pepper and 1, tcaspoon Worces- 
tershire sauce, Shape into 6 patties, 34 
in. thick. 


BLANCHED BACON 


Although it’s meat, bacon is used for 
wrapping around shellfish such as oysters 
or scallops to guard their tenderness and 
to add its countrylike mellow flavor to 
chicken livers and to ingredients such as 
mushrooms and water chestnuts. Blanch- 
ing or parboilimg prevents the uncon- 
trolled flareup when raw bacon is 
placed above a charcoal fire. There may 
be a slight flare-up after blanching, but 
it won't be nearly as ficrce. Place 2 Ibs. 
sliced bacon in wide, shallow saucepan 
with 4 cup water, Place ughcfuing 
il on pan, Bring water to boil. Reduce 
heat and simmer 20 minutes. Drain ba. 
con, Gut cach slice into thirds for wrap: 
ping around other morsels destined for 
the skewer. 


FIRESIDE FOWL 


boned and skinned. Remove 
from top portion. Cut fillet crosswise into 
three pieces. Cut breast into 14-in-thick 
slices for threading on skewer. If slices 

(concluded on page 160) 


WORD PLAY satire By ROBERT CAROLA 


more fun and games with the king’s english in which words become delightfully self-descriptive 
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as a playboy theater bunny, 
our february playmate 
stole the show 


SUCCESS 


11s parr of human nature, observed 
an 18th Century British writer, that 
great discoveries are made accidental- 
ly. Proof of this maxim is our valen- 
tine Playmate, Kim Farber, who was 
steadfastly taking tickets at Chicago's 
Playboy Theater when she was point 
ed toward a gatefold appearance by a 
rLaynoy staffer who had gone to 
the theater and discovered that its 
prime attraction was not on the 
screen, Kim gratefully corsented to 
pose for Playmate test shots (“Of 
course, I'd always wanted to be a 
Playmate, but once I got settled 
in my Theater Bunny routine, I 
never thought I'd get any closer”), 
and the results, displayed herewith, 
leave no room for doubt about the 
qualifications of the well-sculpted 
(35-20-34) Windy City native. The 
20-year-old Kim, a full-time member 
of her eclectic, turned-on generation, 
is an occasional motorcyclist and a 
fervent follower of the latest musical 
imports from Great Britain; when 
relaxing from her current job (Kim 
now models and sells Mod styles in 
the boutique of Cheetah's Chicago 
branch), she tunes in to jazz, from 
the arpeggios of Ahmad Jamal to 
the funk of Ramsey Lewis, settles 
down with a book of impressive 
weight (she’s sold on the works of 
Engene O'Neill, the original Tom 
Wolfe and, of more recent vintage, 
James Michener), or sets out to sim- 
ple the diverse fare of metropolitan 
Chicago's theaters, discos, restau- 
rants and coffee shops. To keep the 
Farber figure in its bountifully fine 
fettle, Miss February turns to an 
occasional tennis match or an_ice- 
skating stint as a supplement to her 
energetic dancing during off-hours 
at Cheetah, Fond as Kim is of her 
native town (“Chicago's right in the 
center of things—just take a look at 
the map"), she is about to embark 
on a tour of Europe and the Middle 
East, followed by a stint asa Bunny 
at the London Playboy Club. When 
she finally returns Stateside, Miss 
February hopes to pick up the thread 
of an apprenticeship in fashion co- 
ordination and design (“If 1 had 
my way, I'd drape the whole world 
in bright orange”), which she inter- 
rupted to become a Playboy Theater 
Bunny. “Before I commit myself to 
ac the dark-haired beauty 
explains, “I want to get some travel- 
ing out of my system, and working 
for PLAYBoy gives me the means to 
travel—so you see, I may be trying to 
do everything, but I'm trying to do 
everything in the right order.” We 
agree that everything has its time 
and place, and now's the time for 
Kim Farber to take her proper place 
as PLAYBoy's Playmate of the Month. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY STAN NALINOWSKI 
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Arriving for work at the boutique of Chicago's mammoth discothéque, Cheetah, Kim carries a cake honoring 
the birlhdoy of the shop's manager. Below left: Kim changes into one of the Mod outfits on sole (she wears sev- 
eral each night), then takes her post as Mod model-salesgir!. During a Iull, she displays her ferpsichorean finesse. 


On « doy off, Kim accompanies a colleague to Chicago's Old Town section, a colorful potpourri of way-out 
shops frequented by tourists and hipsters. To see what the men’s boutiques are offering ("Strictly professional 
curiosity,” explains Kim), the models browse through Man at Ease (below) on Wells Street, Old Town's main drag. 


Alter playfully trying a “prison” shirt an for size, Kim and her friend find an old English hunting horn, and Kim tries to coox a few 
notes out of its ontique tubing ("I guess the air took a wrong turn somewhere inside’). Back on Wells Street, where large and exotic 
dogs are much in vogue, Kim befriends a pair of Afghan hounds, persuades their owner to le! her walk them. Below: A long stone's 
throw from Old Town is Loke Michigan, where, after a romp on a rainy afternoon, Kim inscribes in the sand a record of her visit 


PLAY BOY'S PARTY JOKES 


She was a calendar model—until she missed a 
couple of months. 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines: 
bitch as an underdog. 

rape as assault with a friendly weapon. 
pansy as one who likes his vice versa. 
prostitute as a busy body. 


masochist as a person who gets his kicks get- 
ting his kicks. 


death as nature's way of telling us to slow down. 
burlesque theater as a place where belles peel. 


bachelor as a man who believes in wine, women 
and so long. 


cherry tart as a contradiction in terms. 


mermaid as 2 bottomless girl in a topless suit. 


When Ali, the sheik’s most devoted eunuch, 
died unexpectedly in the middle of the night, 
the potentate’s teenaged son asked his father 
how this unhappy event had come to pass. 
"My son,” said the sheik, “Ali's death 
teaches us a valuable lesson, Last night, upon 
retiring, I commanded him to hasten to my 
harem and select for my pleasure the one most 
beautiful among the hundred houris waiting 
there, He returned with surprising swiftness 
with a ravishing brunette, but this tasty morsel 
merely whetted my appetite for further amour, 
so I summoned Ali again and told him to fetch 
forth the most sensual female of the harem. 
This time he returned even more quickly— 
though the harem is a considerable distance 
from my quarters, as you know—with a female 
whose hair was red as flame, with a passion to 
match, 
“This erotic creature further increased my 
desire and I instructed Ali to have the most 


innocent maiden he could find brought to my 
bedchamber; he reappeared soon after, short 
of breath and perspiring from his efforts in my 
behalf, with a honey blonde that was the very 
ii e of innocence. 

“So it went throughout most of the night— 
with a fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh—faith- 
ful Ali scurrying back and forth between 
harem and bedchamber again, and again, and 
again, and again, until he dropped dead at 
my feet . 

“And what is the valuable lesson to be 
learned from all this?” the perplexed son of 
the potentate wanted to know. 

“There's no harm in sex,” said the sheik 
with a wise smile; “it's the running after it 
that can kill you!’ 


a 
> 

Alcranael conmnn cel iplenertrseyies trey 
more than his share of troubles fielding ques- 
tions thrown at him by a British newsman. 
“Next thing you'll be telling me,” said the 
columnist, “is that China has élections.” 

‘The Oriental nodded gravely as he replied: 
“Ah, yes—you have analyzed China's biggest 
ploblem—too many elections evely night. 


i 


A noted French physician maintains that if 
a man consumes a glass of brandy after dinner 
each evening for 1200 months, he will live to 
be 100 years old. 


Heard a good one lately? Send it on a post- 
card to Party Jokes Editor, pLaysoy, Playboy 
Building, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
IU. 60611, and carn $50 for each joke used. 
In case of duplicates, payment is made for 
first card received. Jokes cannot be returned. 


“Twas just about to process some dala brought in by Agent 37...” 


New ties and belts brighten and broaden the fashion scene 


Sky a 


“Think fat’ is increasingly the order of the day when 
‘one is about to tie one on or take a beit. Mod-inspired 
and modish is this colorful sampling of what's making 
the news in neck- and waistwear. Clockwise from the 
bird sporting male plumage: Four-inch cotton polka-dot 
tie, by Taylor, $3.50; roughed-up cowhide reversible 
two-inch belt with cotton corduroy edging and linin, 

brass buckle, by Harness House, $5. Rich-colored silk 
four-inch tie with dark polka dots, by Hut, $4; brushed 
Cotton denim two-inch belt, cowhide trim, gilt buckle, 
by Paris, $3.50. Paisley wool-taffeta four-inch tie, by 
Berkley, $5; checked gingham silk tie, by Resilio, $5; 
giant-dots-on-dark-cotton two-inch belt with black- 
leather tabs, brass buckle, by Harness House, $4. 
Light-colored silk and cotton four-inch tie with black 
stripes, by Berkley, $5; deep-toned split-cowhide 
three-inch belt, brushed-gilt buckle, by Paris, $7.50. 


FIGURES BY BILL BRYAN 
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FXPENSIVE PLACE 10 DIE 


we come in you might well be taken into 
custody with the others and it’s always 
possible that one of my more zealous 
officers might search you. So if there's 


anything in your pockets that would 
embarrass you...” 
“There’s a miniaturized radio trans 


mitter inside my denture.” 


“Get rid of it.” 
“It was a joke.” 


Loiseau grunted and said, “The switch- 
board at the Prefecture is being held open 
from now on”—he checked his watch 


to be sure he was telling the wuth—"so 
you'll get through very quickly.” 

“You told the Prefecture?” I asked. 1 
knew that there was bitter rivalry be- 
tween the two departments. It seemed 
unlikely that Loiseau would have 
confided in them. 

“Let's say I have friends in the Signals 
Division,” said Loiseau. “Your call will 
be monitored by us here in the com- 
mand ychicle on our Joop line.”* 

I said 
ul wall going now,” a voice called 
softly from the next cellar. Loiseau 
smacked me lighdy on the back and I 
imbed through the small hole that his 
ad made in the wall. 

wake this,” he said. It was a. silver 
pen. thick and dumsily made. “Ics a 
gas gun,” explained Loiscau, “Use it at 
four meters or less but not closer than 
one, or it might damage the eyes. Pull 
the bolt back like this and let it go. The 
recess is die locking slot; that puts it on 
safety. But I don’t think you'd better 
keep it on safety.” 

No,” T said, “I'd hate it to be on sale- 
ty.” I stepped into the cellar and picked 
iny way Upstairs. 

The door at the top of the service 
flight was disguised as a piece of panel- 
ing. Loiscau’s assistant followed me. He 
was supposed to have remained behind 
in the cellars, but it wasn’t my job to 
reinforce Li ne. And any- 
way. I could use a man with a shotgun. 

T stepped out through the door. 

One of my childhood books had a 
photo of a fly's eye magnified 15.000 
tines. The enormous glass chandelier 
looked like that cye. glinting and dinking 
and unwinking above the great formal 
tairease. | walked across the mirrorlike 
wooden floor, feeling that the chandelier 
was watching me. I opened the tall gilded 
door and peered in. The wrestling ring 
had disappeared and so had che metal 
chairs; the salon was like the carefully 
arranged rooms of a museum: perfect yet 
lifeless. Every light in the place was shi 
ing bright: the mitrors rep the 
nudes and nymphs of the gilded stucco 
and the painted panels. 

I guessed that Loisca 


‘5 men were 


*Paris police have their own telephone 
system independent of the public one. 


(continued from page 88) 


5 Up through the mouscholed cel 
but f didn’t we dhe phone dat 
the alcove in the hall. Instetd, 1 
cross the hall and up the sta 
The rooms that M. Datt used as offices— 
where [had been injected—were locked. 
I walked down the corridor trying the 
doors. They were all bedrooms. Most of 
them were unlocked: all of them were 
Most of the rooms were 
ly rococo with huge four-paster beds 
under brilliant silk canopies and four 
or five angled mirrors. 

“You'd betier phone,” 
assistant. 

“Once I phone, the Prefecture will 
have this raid on record. I think we 
should find out a litle more first.” 

“E think” 

‘Don’t tell me what you think or I'l 
dl you that you're supposed to have 


unoccupied 


said Loiseau’s 


“OK,” he said. We both tiptoed up the 
small staircase that joined the first floor 
to the second. Loiseau’s men must be 
fretting by now. At the top of the Hight 
of steps I put my head round the corer 
carefully. [ put my head everywhere 
carefully, but I needn't have been 
so cautious, the house was empty. “Get 
Loiseau up here," I said. 

Loiscau’s men went all through the 
house, tapping paneling and «ying to 


find secret doors. There were no docu- 
ments or films. At first there seemed 0 
d except that the 
the 


be no secrets of any 
whole place was a kind of secret 

nge cells with the awful torture 
struments, rooms made like lush train 
compartments or Rolls-Royce cars and 
all kinds of bizarre environments for 
sexual intarcourse—even beds. 

The pcepholes and the closed-circuit 
TV were all designed for M. Datt and 
his c_-methods." I wondered 
what strange records he had amassed 
and where he had taken them. for M-. 
alt was nowhere to be for 
swore horribly. “Someone, 
“must have told Monsieur Datt that we 
were coming.” 

Loiseau had been in the house about 
ten minutes when he cilled his assistant. 
alled long and loud from two floors 
When we arrived, he was 
crouched over a black metal device rai 
er like an Egyptian mummy. It was the 
size and very roughly the shape of a 
human body. Loiseau had put cotton 
gloves on and he touched the object 
carefully. 

“The diagram of the Cou 
demanded from his assistant. 

It was obtained from somewhere, a 
paper pattern of Annie Couzins’ body 
marked in neat red ink to show the stab 
wounds, with the dimensions and depth 
written near each in tiny careful hand- 
writing. 

Loiseau opened the black metal case. 


ins girl,” he 


That's it” he said. “Just whae 1 
thought.” Inside the case. which way just 
enough to hold a person, knife 
points were positioned exactly as, 
ed on the police diagram. Lois 
lot of orders and suddenly the room was 
full of men with tape measures, white 
powder and camera equipment. Loise 
stood back out of their way. “Iron Maid- 
ens, I think they call them,” he said. * 
seem to have read about them in some 
old schoolboy magazines.” 
“What made her get 


mo the damn 


thing?” 1 said. 
“You are naive,” said Loiseau. “When 
I was a young officer we had so m: 


deaths from knife wounds in brothels 
that we put a policeman on the door in 
each one. Every customer was searched. 
Any weapons he carried were chalked for 
identity. When the men left, they got 
them back. I'l guarantee that not one 
got by that cop on the door, but still the 
girls gou stabbed, favally sometimes.” 
“How did it happen? 
“The —the prostitutes—sinuggled 
thein in. You'll never understand women.” 


Loiseau. 


Saturday was sunny, the light bouncing 
and sparkling as it does only in impres- 
nist: gs and Paris. The boule. 
vard had been fiued with 
sunshine and out of it came the smell of 
good bread and black tobacco. Even Loi 
seau was smiling. He came galloping up 
my stairs at 8:30 a.st. [ was surprised; he 
had never visited me before, at least not 
when I was at home. 

“Don't knock, come in.” The radio was 
ng classical music from one of the 
pirate radio ships. I turned it off. 

“I'm sorry,” said Loiseau. 

Everyone's at home to a policeman,” 1 
said, “in this country.” 

“Don’t be angry,” 
didn’t know you would be in a 
ing gown 
Noel Coward. If 1 described this scene as 
typically English, people would accuse 
me of exaggerating, You were talking to 
that canary, "You were 
talking to it 

“I try out all my jokes on Joe,” I said. 
“But doi Vv, carry on 
ripping the place apart. What are you 
looking for this time?" 

“['ve said I'm sorry. What more can 
1 do?” 

You could get out of my decrepit but 
very expensive apartment and stay out of 
my 
stubby pei 
colice beans 

“I was hoping you'd offer me some 
You have this very light roast that is very 
n France. 
1 have a lot of things that are 
in France.” 


‘t stand on cereme 


fe. And you could stop putting your 
sant fingers into my supply of 


rare 


(continued on page 178) 


humor 
By RICHARD ARMOUR 


A SHORT DISSERTATION ON LIPS 


tight, grim, sweet, hot, white, red, 
thin, full, pouting, bee-stung 

and stiff-upper—all are appraised 

by an avid collector of labial lore 


LATELY [ have been makiN? a Stuay 
of the female lie. A study in depth, you 
might call if, though { am more concerned 
with the exterior of the lip than all the blood 
vessels, nerves, muscles and whatnot underneath. 
__@ What started me thinking, | suppose. was that lower 
lie of Sophia Loren’s. [t is what is called a full lower lip. The 
other kind is simply called a lower lie, not an empty lower lie. 
What a full lower lie is full of is a rather personal matter. and [ would 
just as soon not go info if. [ had a great-grandmother from Kentucky, 
and [ know what her lower lip was full of. Snuff. But Sophia Loren 
isn’t from Kentucky, she’s from Italy, and her lower lip is full 
of something else. Maybe honey. © That full {ower lie of 
Sophia Loren’s is an amazing thing. {t has a curious 
sensual appeal. (t gives you the feeling that she is 
pouting because no one has kissed her for the 
last few minutes. You have a great urge to 
Plant a kiss on that marvelous {ip your- 
self, rather than keep her waiting 
any longer, and you are 
(concluded on page 128) 
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SECOND BREAKFAST 


jacket had cost. It was the time. All he 
had was 36 hours in New York. He was 
cutting things fine cnough to make i 
out here at all, [fnow he had to go back 
to the hotel to change his clothes, how 
the hell was he going to make the 
recording, session on time? 

Tt wasn't until the door of the candy 
store crashed shut behind him that Nick 
it had been a mistake co bang 
it, The white-haired old man in thick 
glasses who came out of the back looked 
terrified. 


red 


“What do you want?” 
“I'm sorry about the door, Mr. Imbesi 


I didn’t mean to slam 
“What do you want? 
What the hell was he scared about, 
Nick thought. Didn't the old boob ever 
hear a door slam before? 
I's Nick Santora,” he said. 
to sec you about my father 
That was another misttke. Nick could 
see the confused old man struggling to 
handle the evo statements, Not so fast, 
Nick said to himself, Take it casy. You're 
the only onc knows you're in a hurry. 


“I came 


“Nick Santor the old aman said 
slowly. 

“That's right,” Nick said. 

He tried a sn It didn't seem to 


help. 
Nicky?” the old man said, even more 
feeling his way toward what was 
clearly an improbable idea. Nick could 
understand that. A crappy little candy 
store at the back end of Queens was not 
the place where you expected Nick San 
tora to show up in a $350 sports jacket a 
0 on a lousy Tuesday morning. 
“Look,” Nick said, and he took off his 
hat. “It's me.” 

That did the wick, Probably because 
for the first time Mr. Imbesi actually saw 
the famous stile, 
icky!” he said, almost 


slowl 


sarcaming 


the two sylkibles in a svangled mixuare 
of wonder and joy and disbelief 
Mai the old man shouted as he 


started to run back, along the edge of 
h anarble soda fountain, to- 
ward the beaded curtain that shielded 


the store from the two rooms in which 
” he 


he lived with Mrs. Imbesi. “M. 
“It's Nicky! Little Ni 
Here in the store!” 
He disappeared through the beaded 
in. but out in the store Nick could 
hear the old man yelling his wife's name 
and telling her about the miracle. Nick 
supposed he should be flawered, but who 
the hell wanted to be flattered on a 
strect called 132nd Ayenuc? In the god- 
damn Borough of Queens. At a time 
when he h recording date on West 
BSrd Street in like sty 90 minutes? 
“Myr. Imbesi?” Nick called. He walked 
toward the rear of the store, past the old 
jukebox and the rack of gi i 
“Mr. Imbesi? 


(continued from page 83) 


The oll man came poking back 
Uuough the beaded curtains. He still 
looked exalted, but some of the radiance 
gone. 

“She went to the butcher,” Mr. Imbesi 
said. “She always goes carly, before it 
gets crowded. She likes to have the meat 
for the night in the icebox before the 
ids start coming in for candy. She won't 
be long. A few minutes. When she sces 


you, Nicky. when Maria sees you— 
“I haven't got much time,” Nick said. 


c's about my father. I got this call from 
my mother, sce. She—" 

“She won't believe 
said. “Maria won't beliey 
laughed. A foolish old man’s laugh, un- 
controlled and giggly. “I don’t believe it 
myself,” Mr. Imbesi said. “Nicky 5: 
tora, here in my store. In the papers, the 
magazines, on television, sure. We al- 
ways watch. Here, look.” He came out 
from behind the fountain and touched 
the jukebox. “Your records,” the old man 
said. “AIL the time, they play them. The 
ids. They're in school now. in the mom- 
ag. But after school, at night, you 
should see them. They're crazy about 
Nick Santora from the old neighborhood. 
You should see when I cell them you 
were here.” 

Mr, Imbesi stopped babbling abrupt- 
ly, as though he were a child in school 
and a teacher had reprimanded him for 
talking in class, “Nick.” he said shyly, 
and the old man rubbed his palm on hi 
spotted apron before he put out li 
and. “It’s a pleasure to see you again 
Nick, Here in the old neighborhood. It's 
—I don’t know how to say it, Nick.” 

“Me, too,” Nick said, shaking the old 
man’s hand. “I wish I could get back 
here more often, but you know how it 
is. 

“OL course,” Mr. Imbesi_ said. Nick 
v¢ him a sharp look. But there was no 
room for sarcasm in that lined, leathery, 
guileless, adoring face. Then, abrupt- 
ly, the face looked uoubled. “Your 
father, Nick? You said your father?” 

“Yeah,” Nick said, 
‘Two days ago. 1 was in Honolulu, 
this arrangement. Every night at sis, 
patter where I 
b New York, my music publish 
company. ter where I am, they 
got their orders. ‘They get me on the 
blower, and they put her through to me. 

“I know.” Mn, Imbesi said. The white 
head nodded like an adoring mevonome. 
The whole neighborhood knows. A few 
weeks ago. I forget exactly. my head it’s 
not so good like it used to be, T remem- 
ber your father came in, Every morning 
he comes, you know. He comes for the 
paper. Ten o'clock sharp, you could set 
your watch, that wonderful old man. like 
a watch, ten oock he comes in, and he 


Mr. Imbesi 
i He 


Momma called me, 


I got 
no 


m, she calls the switch 


ard 


nd no m: 


he said last night, six 
Iked to Nicky? 


said tha mornii 
o'dock, guess where we 
Guess! 

Oh, Jesus, Nick thought, but he said, 
“Iv's hard to guess, | mean I sometimes 
don't know. [ move around a lot 

"1 know.” Mr. Imbe: 
the papers. But guess anyway, Where 
you uilked to Momma 

Nick pretended to close his eyes, but 
actually he was comparing the clock 
over the Coca-Cola sign with his Patek 
to ten. Jesus, 
abered what 
happened to Father Galucci’s face when 
someone used the name of Our Lord in 


sorry,” Nick muttered to. the 
an in Los Angeles who worried 
about the spiritual life of the world’s 
pop singer. “I'm in a bind, 
said silently. “I got this 
1g. Father. 1 came East especially 
for it. If it goes off right, Magna comes 
non my Santora label and it’s five bi 
ones in capital gains. Five milli 
ther. T can’t foul this up. The 
saying so, but they want to sce if the 
pipes are still as good as they used to be. 
I goua be there on time, Father. And I 
gotta be able to sing like T never sang 
before. Five big ones are riding on th 
lousy recording session. big 
fat zeros alter it. Don’t hound me now, 
Father. If this goes through, the Church 
gets its cut, like I promised. So be rea 
sonable, for Christ's sake. Be 
her. 

Mr, Imbesi’s glowing face came closer, 
as though it were a taper and with it 
he was about to ignite a candle 

“Guess,” the old man 

Oh, Jesus, Nick prayed. bur he 
“Hong Kong?” 

Mr. Imbesi laughed. 

“No. but I think near there 
“You talked to Momma from Vict 

“Oh, yeah, Saigon,” Nick said. 
were there for the troops. Entertaining 
the soldiers.” 

“And Momma spoke to you,” Mr. Im 
besi said. “And the next morning, your 
father, Poppa, he came in at ten o'dock 
for his paper, and he told us, Me and my 
He turned tows beade 
t the rear of the nd shouted, 
there no 


cur 


was 


answer 


1te. 
ood. fine, OK, swell,” Nick said. 
“Re nice to see her. It really will, Buc 
what I came out for this morning, Mr 
Imbesi, I had this call from Momma uso 
days ago. In Honolulu. She says every 
morning Poppa comes in here at ten 
o'dock.” 
“Like I said, 


Mr. Imbesi said. “Every 
morning. Sharp, on the dot. ten o'clock. 
You could seyour watch. That wonderful 
(continued on page 150) 
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the euthor-comedien-sctor, with @ visual assist from our photographers. offers antic comments and emple evidence thet these 
femmes—tatele end fehulous—are the most plenteous end pulchritudinous fo appesr in a james bond flick, the nuttiest ever filmed 


THE GIRLS 
OF "CASINO 


ROYALE" 
BY WOODY ALLEN 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY LARRY 


SHAW AND TERRY O'NEILL 


Last winter, producer Charles K. Feldman approached me to appear in his new 
mes Bond, 
as the evil 
oing to be 


James Bond extravaganza, Casino Royale—not, as I had expected, as 


but as 007’s nephew, Little Jimmy Bond, who evenwually is unmaske 
Dr. Noah. We dickered for a few days, until T asked him if there wer 
any girls in the picture. He started listing them, and three hours later 1 interrupted 
to accept his original cash offer of three dollars, Armed with assorted aphrodisiacs 
and my fatal good looks, I quickly embarked for London. Soon J was submerged in 
more flesh than Flo Ziegfeld ever imagined in his wildest fantasies, with Ursula 
Andress on my right, Joanna Peitet on my left, Barbara Bouchet on top of me and 
24 girls beneath me, making the world’s most electrifying blanket. They were only 
a portion of the numbingly voluptuous women in Gasino Royale—Killer Girls, 
Fang Girls, Guard Girls, Orgy Girls—but I dealt with each one as a master: now 
half mocking and aloof, now suddenly coy and roguish. Ursula was simple. She was 


109 


JOANNA PETTET, displayed in various states of 
age on the opening page, and ot left and 

up to Casino Royale, 

ploys Moto Bond, doughter of Moto Hari and Sir 
Jomes Bond. Woody's comments on Casino's girls 


begon with: "I'd hote | you where that Bud: 


dha has his honds, but you'll notice he’s smiling.” 


an animal and I was an animal. I toyed with her, leading her on for the 
good of the picture and finally extracting from her a performance so stun- 
ning it compares Lavorably with my own. Joanna Pettet was a completely 
different problem. She saw me as a symbol of all men—the understanding 
father, the amusing little boy, the poct driven mad by a relentless passion. 
It was all I could’ do to keep Joanna from going over the line, but 1 
managed it, [ tied to imply nothing in our onscreen kisses that would 
give her too much hope. Just enough to keep her looking forward to the 
next take. I was cruel in order to be kind. Of Barbara Bouchet, 1 will say 
nothing except that to this day 1 receive flowers from her now and again 
with a perfumed note that reads, “You made me feel like a woman for the 
first time. Thank you.” Finally, there were the 24 girls who were hired to 
guard the character 1 portray. It was hell. I resisted temptation like a 
preacher. The only time I slipped at all was with mumbers 4 to 21, inclusive. 
But nobody is perfect. Certainly not those few of the movie's six directors 
who were unable to find roles for themselves amidst the lovelics; but Casino 
is at least two up on all other Bond extravaganzas: It boasts thrce 007s. Im 
perfect, 100, I dare say. are the PLAvuoY editors, who begged me to act as an 
editorial consultant for the captions accompanying these 13. pages of pic- 
lures of my conquests—the girls of Casino Royale. You'll notice a certain 
flippancy in their treatment of my inside revelations, which they've sub 
verted with a host of irrelevancies they call facts. There’s only one reason I'm 
letting them get away with it: They're giving me a free copy of the issue. 


KILLER GIRLS Alexandra Bastida and Tracey Crisp, shawn stripping David Niven— 
os Sir Jomes Bond—and Angela Scaular, shoring his sudsy tub, are three Eritishers 
just beginning ta be seen on the Landon cinema scene. As the daughter-accom- 
plices of M, played by Jahn Huston, they persuade Sir James out af retirement 
even os he drinks two of their number under the table (bottom right). Hustan, wha 
scripted and directed Casinc’s opening sequence, is shawn hunching through its 
bathtub set (below center), worlds awoy from his partrayal of Nagh in The Bible. 


URSULA ANDRESS, Cosino’s leading Bond-flick vet- 
eran (she wos Dr. No's sea siren, Honeychile Rider), 
ploys wealthy farmer spy Vesper Lynd, who is talked 
into teaming up with Sir James and Mata Bond. “If 
Botticelli were olive today,” Woody claims, “he'd 
probobly want to jump on Ursule like the rest of us.” 


FANG GIRLS—ted by Britain's blonde Baker twins {shown above on either side af Orson Welles, Casino's 
evil Le Chiffre}—include Fiono Lewis, top right and center, who will scan appear in Roman Polonski’s The 
Vompire Killers. Gunning for the Fang Girls at top left is on obviously high-caliber Ursula—whose emergence 
0s filmdam’s reigning sex queen wos depicted in two PLAYBOY feotures, She Is Ursula Andress (June 1965) ond 


Ursula (July 1966). Series of three top phates, accarding to Woady, “provides the framework of @ brilliont 
new panel shaw, in which blindfolded cantestonts would have to figure out by touch which girl 1s Ursulo 


DREAM GIRLS oppeor when Welles torments Peter 
Sellers into fantasizing © surrealist beauty cantest, 
above and below, as well os nastalgic visions, such 
as one ot right of tramp-caps Geraldine Chaplin and 
Dick Talmadge, the segment's director, Woady says 
Ursula’s answer to query What daes a Scotsman 
wear under his kilt? has “a sexistential elaquence. 


BARBARA BOUCHET plays Miss Moneypenny considerably sexier here than in previaus 
Band epics, She was the girl in the nude surf smoach with Hugh O'Brian in pLaveoy’s May 
1965 feature The Kiss—Circa '65. At top right, she spools the apening Goldfinger scene by 
slipping out of diving geor ta reveal flimsy formal ctlire, then accompanies Niven on 
«a break into Le Chiffre’s headquarters, right center, only to end in literal bondage herself. 
Woody insists that Barbara's "proud, defiant lack,” in the shat obave, is a result of the 
fect that she had just had the privilege of sampling the Allen body—"I fell on her when 
somebody ripped off my pasties. Barbara later confessed to me that the incident filled her 
with precisely the same animol excitement one feels when shuffling a deck of cards. 


li 


; 


GUARD GIRLS protecting the nosty Dr. Nooh, one of Woody's two roles in Casino 
Royale, include the appeclingly unguarded Samantha Jewell, odjusting Tony Bur- 
net's brocelet, above; Vonesso Sutton, left; ond Morilyn Ricard ond Jone Forster, 
below. At work, top left, is designer Poco Robonne, creator of the Guord Girls’ wild 
plostic costumes. Woody osserts that “o miracle of moke-up, 0 putly mommary, is 
shown obove. This technique wos olso used on Anthony Quinn's nose in Lawrence of 
Arabia, the result being that Quinn's nose is constantly being fondled on subwoys. 


Woody's galaxy of Guard Girls shown here represents only © fraction of the hundred-plus beauties who make up Casino's severol good 
and evil girl gongs. Vol Guest, one of the film's six directors, discovered most of the girls, reportedly under orders from producer Chorles 
Feldmon that there would be “no background dogs in Cosine Royole.” Morilyn Ricord, on Woody's left, and Jean Rolands, on his right, are 
‘omong his guardion angels, “You'll notice,” Woody soys, “thot Morilyn ond Jean ore preity well bocked up with reinforcements—they de- 
cided 10 assign me one Guard Girl for each part of my body. Most of them had never acted before, so | worked with them individually, often 
for into the night, to get a first-rote performance. Sometimes, moking love to them wos the only thing | could do to quell their jangled nerves.” 
Bottom, Barbara Bouchet ond Terence Cooper, Casino's third 007, effect on escape through o shattering barrage of Guard Girl fire. 


ORGY GIRLS highlight Cosino Royole’s most sotirical sequence, 
in which top-ronking officers of the world’s ormed forces bid 
in ouction for Le Chifire’s still shots of a previous night of 
piece-keeping operations. Brightening the frome-up photos ore 
Playmote-Bunny Dolly Read, below: London model Somantha 
Jewell, draped in grapes ot bottom left; and Tony Burnett, bot- 
tom right, whose face is blocked from view but whose figure 
reveals her qualifications as England’s leading nude model. Miss 
Burnett is the featured attraction of The Naked World of George 
Harrison Morx, a continuing smosh at first-run London theaters. 


Armed forces orgy tokes o militont turn ot the moment—caught in the shot ot bottom right ond projected on screen ot upper left on focing 
poge—when the generals discover thot Le Chiffre has been making five-stor stog films of their fun. In the center of the bocchonol, above, is 


Somontha Jewell, one of the tostiest morsels in Casino's surfeit of honeys. Animosities built up during the frantic bidding for the blockmail 


shots—in which the Oriental gentleman in bothtub bids 30,000,000 Chinese—ore further aggravoted when Moto Bond substitutes reol wor films 
for blue moterial. “1 wos technicol director for the whole sequence,” Woody notes, “calling on my vost experience os ideo man in a French 
brothel. | contained myself mognificently during the shooting, olthough | must odmit | still hove o fair omount of Mex Factor on my honds. 


DAUIAH LAVI portrays The Detainer, a speciol British spy 
whase functian is to slaw dawn the evil forces of the warld by 
datliance. Dalioh starred in Lard Jim and The Silencers ofter 
on Israeli childhaod and o teenage membership in the bolle! 
campony of Sweden’s Royal Opera House. Al top right, Daliah 
is effectively detained herself, on a table thot exemplifies the 


wild imaginotion of Casina’s chief praductian designer, Michael 
Stringer. Canceming these pictures, Waody chuckled ond said, 
‘Laok clasely at the one above. | am standing next to Daliah 
‘and-am emplaying ane of my aldest ruses, the fake arm. My 
opparently immabile left arm is nat real. It is cloth stuffed with 
sawdust. My reol arm is behind Daliah, engaged in a series of 
maves that would astound Jahn Scame. Nate the expressian an 
Daliah’s face: She's loving it, althaugh the whole episade did 
catch her a little off guard. After a while, | became knawn as 
the man around the praductian ta loak aut far and was forced 
to abondan the clath arm far mare complicated fakery. On 
the right, | have Detainer Dalich strapped down with shiny 
‘aluminum bands and am searching desperately for a reflectian. 


GOLDFINGER GIRLS—including London stoge 
actress Anne Thompson, obove, ond Conodion 
model Greto Van Rentwyck, right—ore discovered 
being gilded en mosse in a speciol Cosino studio 
when 0 concealing mirror is demolished during o 
12-minvte, million-dollor fight scene, providing 
gilt-edged evidence of producer Feldman’s de- 
terminotion to top oll previous Bond films in lov- 
ish zoniness. “Fronkly, pointing girls is not my 
scene,” Woody told ptaysoy, “olthough | must 
‘odmit thot | did croyon 0 waitress in lowo once 
—but there isn't much to do in lowo, ond | wos 
stuck there overnight. The girl in the photo be- 
low, by the woy, is not o professionol octress but 
‘one of the witnesses before the Worren Commis- 
sion. This is how she oppeored alter the heoring 
—obviously hoving been finger-pointed. The foct 
that she is not mentioned in the Report is the reol 
foctor in the drive to reopen the investigotion. 


Cosina climox comes when Waady—now revealed to one and all as the supremely villainous Dr. Noah—accepts Daliah’s offer of o nuclear 
pill, chokes on it ond blows the whole Cesina and everyore in i, including Ursula, belaw, out af this world. Swimsvited couple, above left, 
manages ta carry on during wild finale, perhaps because Jennie LeFrie is England's leading stunt girl, Amang the accauterments of the Cosino- 
headquarters is a foke goming table hiding o secret cache of weapons; underside af lid, top left, is an elaborate callage of Ptaysoy art and 
photos prepored especially far Casino Rayale by artist LeRoy Neimon. Woody insists, of course, that he is making lave to Dalioh again in the 
shot abave right. “The discrepancy in aur heights presented some prablems, so | tried ta secure the box that Alan Ladd used ta stand on while 
moking love ta his leading ladies; unfartunotely, | wound up instead with o deep box Gary Cooper kept around ta play down his enarmous 
stature. The result was much wasted factage, as | only came up to Doliah’s thigh, in which | believe she still corries my two left molars. The shat 
below—which Sellers tack with a Polaroid through Ursula's hatel window—is final testimony, | think, to the pawer of the incredible Allen charms 


Heavenly curtain calls are allowed Barbara Bau- 
chet, above, and film's ather stars fatlowing Co- 
sino’s climactic camage. Ina final PtAYEoy spact, 
Terence Caoper reveals thot—even in heaven— 
a Jomes Band always will find fallen angels like 
Samantha Jewell. Waady tried ta persuade us 
to say Samantha is really a member af the Team 

sters Union in the world’s greatest drag castume, 
but we decided ta keep this final captian straight. 


PLAYBOY 


122 coast 


Where are the Russians? (continued from page 82) 


“Roger. TV excellent. World-wide re- 
transmission through Early Bird. We'll 
make Go-No Go decision during secon 
pass. You're getting a lot of attention 
down below.” In fact, the largest recov- 
ery force ever assembled is fanning out 
toward specified points in the Adantic 
and Pacific, with backup in the Indian 


AS-468 has passed through a 
60-minute day, 30 minutes of darkness 
and emerged into sunlight again. Soon 
it’s Beaufort, at Cape Kennedy, part 
of the communications loop. “How's 
business, Wally?” 

erythi 
as we pass aver Cape. 

“Roger.” A few minutes later comes 
the “Three-two-one-mark 
Apollo's clock reads 01:41:52 into the 
mission. Deducting orbital climb time, 
the first orbit took exactly 90 minutes. 
“You ca lly beat that,” Schiller 
tells his crew on intercom. “Do we go 
next time?” He gets a vigorous “Aflirma- 
tive” from Balchen and Norlund. “Don't 
know why not!” That setdes it, “We'll 
begin translunar injection firing program 
this orbit, mi,” Schiller rac “Noti- 
fying Houston. Over. 

“Roger. Have a good uip, you all. 
Hear?” 

At 02:49:50 into the mi: Schiller 
tells Houston, “Translunar injection fir- 
ing program complete. It’s Go from here.” 

‘There's a brief pause, then the long- 
anticipated reply, “Roger. Go ahead.” 

“Begin lunar injection countdown in 
eleven minutes.” 

“Roger. Eleven minutes. Ascen 
Madrid, Antigua notified.” 

With five seconds to go, Balchen gets 
set “OK. Three-two-onemark!” Right 
on time, S-IVB fires up, its roar reduced 
in the void to a soundiess vibration and a 
cone-shaped streak of flame. The astro- 
nauts feel an immediate acceleration 
force of half a G as Apollo surges toward 
25,000 mph to escape the carth’s gravi- 
ty. Acceleration increases with fuel burn; 
es to two Gs. One second beyond 
predicted time, the engine cuts and 
vibration ceases. 

“Confirm translunar injection,” Schiller 
tells Houston from over the United States 
03:05:58 into the mission. 

Roger. Si after a 
seeming eternity, Houston confirms. “Go 
ahead and bring home the bac 

“Roger. We will initiate turnaround at 
nutes, 15 seconds from now,” Schiller 
announces, This is a vicky mancuver. The 
command and service modules, fring 
small thruster ro¢ , do a 180-degree 
turnabout and dock nose to 
the lunar module. Scheduled time for 
is 27 minutes. Schiller 
“Transposition 
” Then a short 
into the mission, a 


ye me a mark 


mn, 


ose with. 


this maneuy 
takes 58 seco 
and doc 
At 03: 50:58 


final jolt heralds the separation of the 
burned-out S-IVB stage. 

Now Schiller, Balchen and Norlund 
are on their way to the moon. Almost 
any malfunction would compromise the 


mission, A few minutes later, they in- 
form Houston, “Landing legs deployed.” 
A lonely journey of 65 to 70 hours lies 
ahead, a journey no human being ever 
undertook, before. 


October 3, 1968: At noon an Tyushin 
turboprop airliner touches down on the 
skid strip of cosmodrome number uwo, 
in Tyura-Tam, Russia. General Vladimir 
Efimovich Staknovsky, chief of the Soviet 
space program, and Professor Grigoi 

Pavlovich Denisov, top scientist of the 
Soviet Academy, have arrived from 
Moscow. Colonel Grazenko, command. 
ing officer of Tyura-Tam Cosmodrome, 
salutes the distinguished visitors. Pep- 
pery, paunchy. eagle-eyed and  gray- 
red, General Staknovsky grumbles, 
What is this infernal weather doing to 
our launches? 

“Weather reports indicate a clearing 
sky and good wracking vi 
hours, Comrade General, 
sures him. “As you know, the sun usually 
burns out this stuff." 

Tt had beer do so! Any unscheduled 
holds in the countdown?” 

“None so far, Comrade General.” Gra- 
zenko strikes a match for the general's 

igarette, “We had minor problems with 

a gyro-stabilizer during precount, but 
correction time was absorbed by a buile 
in hold. 
‘Ah.” Staknovsky, inveterate smoker, 
pulls through a Jong holder. “The 
Amerikantzi go tomorrow morning with 
their Saturn. No delays are foreseen. 
Pontemayete? 

“Yes, [ understand, Comrade General. 
IE only. 

“IC this, if that. Liftoff number one is 
scheduled for 1700 hours, then?” 
Barring the unforescen—da!" 

“Harasho.” nods the general. “It is 
vital to Comrade Premier Kobelev, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the Communist world that we succeed in 
this lunar mission! 

“We will, Comrade General.” 

“Still, the Amerikantzi may well get 
there before us," Staknovsky frowns. 

“They will launch before we are 
ready, but our trajectory will take much 
less time,” Professor Denisov points out. 
At the least we will be the first to return 
to earth, 

“Will there be a public announce: 
ment?” the colonel inquires. 

“OF our real intentions? Absolutno 
nyet!" snaps the general. “Tass agency 
will announce orbital maneuvers, since it 
is impossible to conceal this; but nothing 
more will be said until the journey is 
almost completed.” 


Grazenko as- 


stil 


In the huge command blockhouse, 
Professor Denisov reviews launch plans 
for the general. “Our idea is exactly the 
opposite of the Amerikantsi, as you 
know, General, Instead of lifting what is 
needed into an earth orbit and then as- 
sembling for the trip to the moon, the 
Americins lift all the hardware and 
three passengers on one rocket and aim 
directly for a moon orbit. There the lu 
nar excursion module separates and 
Jands two of them on the moon, Later, 
the upper half of the lunar excursion 
module takes off and docks with the so- 
called command module. The two astro 
nauts transfer to the command inodule 
to join their pilot, discard the lunar 
excursion module and come home. 

“We have decided on the carth orbit 
as the first stop. This permits us to lift 
everything we need and assemble it in 
orbit close by. But we will need three 
Taunches to do the job. We have our first 
Taunch at 1700 hours this afternoon. The 
pay load is the lunar excursion module on 
top of a lunar braking module. These 
will not be used unl lunar descent and 
so they are sealed to minimize corrosion 
and contamination. 

To reduce maneuvermg and docking 
problems with later modules, this pay 
Joad must be put into a precise orbit,” 
Professor Denisov’s dry voice continues. 
“IL it gets away from us, the entire lunar 
mission will be compromiscd and the 
Amerikantzi will beat us both way 

“Da, da." General Staknovsky i 
litdle impatient. 

“Our second launch will be one orbit 
Jater, at 1830 hours. The pay load is the 
Voskhod threeman. spacecraft, below it 
a sealed service module, and below that 
an earth orbit maneuvering module that 
performs the docking maneuver with the 
sealed lunar braking module. 

“Countdown of the two Iaunches is 
concurrent but independent. There is, 
however, interdependence. 

“Pravda, Comrade Professor,” agrees 
the general. “The ninety-minute Iaunch 
schedule must therefore be met or we'll 
be in as much trouble as if we lost the 
first. pay load 

“Theoretically,” Denisov reminds him, 
‘we have five hours jable. m 

“Theoreticilly nothing!” snaps the 
general. “There is no time left to play 
games. Let us now have the latest infor- 
mation on the third launch, pojaloosta. 
If that one doesn’t go and the other wo 
are in orbit, we have no choice bur tw 
abort. the m 

“The third launch," Denisov takes up 
the narrative, “will be at ten .Mt, tomor 
ing—seventeen hours after the 
first Iaunch. The pay load is the translu 
nar injection module that will accelerate 
the multiple docked modules of the first 
two Taunches to escape velocity. This is 
our locomotive. To lift it into orbit, we 

(continued on page 152) 
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row mor: 


fiction By RICHARD FARINA 


he thought of them invading the south in their buses, stirring things up with their speeches, polluting 
the places he ate, and he knew that somebody had to be the avenging angel to strike them down 


CHICKEN FAT. Black chicken fat, that’s all he smell like. Three four mile away he come stepping off the bus, no 
matter what kinda grease he got up under his arms, no matter what kinda pomade, you smell him, whiff. 

‘True enough I don’t get that close ‘cept the one time I give him the business. But down the Preparation and 
Readiness Club there's a couple that got it good. They're waiting at Trailways when he come off, Harlem New Yor 
ittle secret lapel pi ined shoes, press reporters pay attention like he was up for space in the legi 
ture. The TV taking down words what he speak. Nicreamus his name, something like that, stole out of the Bible, 
woam. Agent for the conspiracy. 

The wwe boys fiom the club hang back, let pictures get took, count the crowd standing around, see who there 
and who ain't, take names, listen to the speech he make. 

Sedition, Full of black sedition and propaganda. Anyone can tell. “Hundred years,” come Murtagh Feud, 
mocking, pinkies in his nostrils. Murtagh looks the part when he minds, head like a bull's only bigger, baby fat. He's 
local deputy, full time, acting chancellor of the Preparation and Readiness Club. He roll back his lips, bug his eyes, 
keeps going. “Hundred years the spade say. E-mancipation, civil rights, using words like he ain't no nigga atall, regu- 
lar Yankee voice like some announcer in the newsreel.” 

“He's passin’,” come Billy-Dick Mangle, other boy who scouted the bus stop. “Pretty (continued on page 174) 123 
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a strange device for a faithful wife 


from the Chinese tales of Min-chien 


ONCE THERE WAS A RICH MERCHANT in China who de- 
cided to buy a young and beautiful wife. The woman of 
his choice was unwilling, for she had Jong admired in 

ret a handsome young man, and the merchant was 
paunchy and old. However, knowing no one would 
heed her protests, she kept silent. The merchant paid 
her father a reasonable sum and bore her off to his 
village. 

Once there, however, he was overcome with fears. 
Her beauty was so great that he could not bear to leave 
such a priceless possession exposed to the world. “Alas!” 
he thought. “How many of my friends have guarded 
their wives as well as [guard mine—and yet have been 
cuckolded before they reached the main’ street of the 
village! 

Since his affairs of trade sometimes required him to 
be absent a whole day, he finally sought help from a 
soothsayer said to possess certain mystcrious powers. He 
was not disippointed. On receipt of a large and perfect 
pearl, the soothsayer presented him with a small bottle 
colored the soft green of old jade. “When you have to 
leave your young wife,” he said, “and alas that it should 
be so—simply look at her and blow across the neck of 
this bottle. She will instantly be transported inside it, 
and you can go your way with no concern for her 
dustity. When you wish her return, simply remove the 
cork, repeat the process and there will be your wile, 
ready for your pleasure.” 

The merchant was overjoyed, and the following 
morning he looked stiful wife, standing r: 
ant in her silken robe, and blew across the neck of the 
bottle. Instantly she disappeared, but a faint cry of 
dismay from inside the botile told of her safe imprison- 
ment. Knowing she was secure, the merchant dapped 
the cork into the bottle and went his way. 

When he returned, he blew across the neck of the 
bottle and instantly there she stood, in all her beauty, 
puzzled as to how she had spent the day but, after the 
dullness of her solitude, ready to submit to any pastimes 
he might have devised for his entertainment. In this 
way, some time passed in total peace of mind for the 
merchant. Though his wile began to pine as a result 
of the dullness of her life, her husband congratulated 
himself daily on the success of his device. 

One day, however, since he planned to remain at 
home, he permitted her to retain her freedom and in- 
structed her to wash his robes in the river. His young 


wife was delighted at the chance to see the outside 
world, even though it meant performing duties that a 
man of his wealth might have entrusted to a servant. 
She sang as she scrubbed at the riverbank. Suddenly 
she felt something hard in the folds of her husband’s 
sleeve and drew out a little bottle. Uncorking it, she 
ised it to her nose to smell what it contained—then 
realized dazedly that this object was always the Last 
thing she siw each morning, Startled, she raised her 
head and, looking up. saw, on the moon bridge above 
her, the young man she had admired so much in her 
village. She gasped and then breathed out softly across 
the neck of the bottle. Instantly the young man dis 
appeared. Confused and troubled, she fell to scrubbing, 
and rewumed quickly to her home, replacing the bottle 
where she had found it 

‘The next morning the merchant, having to go to his 
storehouse, again blew across the botile, and his wife 
was transported. therein 

And what was her delight but to find herself in 
intimate contact with the young man she had so long 
admired. Instantly he pressed his advantage, and she 
herself was entranced to find her day so. enlivened. 
Their small size in no way diminished their pleasure, 
and it was night, and time for the husband to return, 
before they were even remotely tired. 

On returning, the merchant complacently picked up 
the bottle and blew acros the neck, as was his custom. 
What was his surprise to find standing before him not 
only his devoted wife but, holding her hand, a hand- 
some young man! 

“Oh!” he cried, stamping his slippered foot. “Is it, 
then, impossible to keep a young wile to oneself?" 

But that was all he had time to say. In his horror, 
he had dropped the bottle. His young wife had picked 
it up. The last he saw was the look in her eyes, fixed 
intently on him, as she blew across its neck. 

Though he could not see, he could hear. There was 
no doubt about the sounds that came from the silken 
bed—obviously a pleasant change from the hard sides 
of the bottle. 

From that day on, the young man enjoyed the mer- 
chant’s wealth—and his other perquisites. But such 
was his own charm that he had no need to restrain his 
fair wife with anything but the chains of love 

—Retold by Kenneth Marcuse EQ 
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DISSERTATION ON LIPS 


just about to step up and do it when you 
recognize from the pictures that the man 
standing next to her is her husband. 
That lip is his. That is, it is Sophia’s but 
he has charge of it. 

Back in the Twenties and Thirties, the 

great sex queens of the movies, like 
Clara Bow and Jean Harlow, had tiny 
Cupid's bow lips. Their tongue, I guess, 
was the arrow. Sometimes a screen star 
looked as though she had just eaten a 
green persimmon. What was 
about her lips was that they looked all 
puckered up and ready. But they rather 
monotonously stayed puckered all the 
time, even when their owner was 
screaming for help, forced to do some- 
thing she insisted she didn’t want to do, 
such as getting into an automobile with 
stranger. 
Until Marilyn Monroe came along, a 
n with her mouth always slightly 
open and her lips quivering probably 
1 adenoids and a nervous tic But 
Marilyn Monroe made parted lips popu- 
jar. If they glistened a little, as if covered 
by nail polish, so much the better. Jm 
ting Marilyn Monroe, starlets went 
around with their mouths slightly open 
and their lips quivering. They might not 
have done it as well as Marilyn, but they 
gave a man the general effect. The gen 
cral effect was helplessness and will 
tinged with imbecility. 

Once I knew a girl, when J was in 
high school, who had upside-down lips, 
or at least so they appeared. That is, her 
upper lip was where her lower lip should 
been and her Iower lip was where 
her upper lip should have been. She was 
pretty, in a freakish sort of way, and 
stood out in a They this 
sort of thing happens only once in 
10,000,000, so I was privileged to get in 
on it. 

Of couse, all of us boys wanted to 
know how it felt to kiss a girl with 
upside-down lips, and we had our chance. 
At the senior class party there was a 
booth where kisses w for sale, and 
this gin] was on duty for about an hour 
She made a killing. I guess there’s noth- 
ng like doing something different, or 
doing the same old thing in a different 
way. I kissed her three times, at 50 cents 
each, and could have done it again if 1 
had had the money, but $1.50 was all 1 
had on me. There was something special 

something onee in a lifeti 


won 


aowd. say 


You hi 
girl who was standing on her head 
yet her face was up at the usual place. It 
could be that this is what started my in- 
terest in lips, even before Sophia Loren. 
In college there was a girl who was 
said to have the hottest lips in our class. 
When she was kissed, she gave off 
aks, Or maybe it only seemed that 
fe Was a rumor that she sprin- 


(continued from page 107) 


kled her lips with cayenne pepper. Cer- 

inly there isti 
though to me it was a little more like 
spearmint. Her upper teeth stuck out 
litle, but instead of getting in the way 
or being uncomfortable, they gave you 


n extra thrill. There was a kind of inten- 


ty and purposefulness about her kissing 
that was possible only with teeth like 
that. They scraped your own teeth a 
little and there was something really 
intimate about the whole business. 

But this is not about teeth, it’s about 
lips. The word “lip” goes back through 
Middle English to the Anglo-Saxon 
lippo and is related to the Latin labiten, 
hh some find a litle embarrass 
More interesting, or more discussible, is 


the theory held by some philologists 
that “lip” has some connection with 
“Jap.” Just how one’s lip is connected 


with one’s Iap is something for the 
udent of anatomy to look into, It 
may be connected, but there is quite an 
area in between. Fortunately, there is 
hot an upper lap and a lower lap, just a 
lap. 

This gives rise to an interesting specu- 
lation, What if you bad only one lip? 
And what if you had a choice and could 
have cither an upper lip or a lower lip, 
but not both? 1 know which of Sophia 
Loren’s lips I would rather have, even 
for only a few minutes. As [or Elizabeth 
Taylor, whose lips I have been studying 


with some thoroughness lately, the upper 
© equally good, and it 


and lower a 
would be agonizing to have to make a 
choice. The time I like Elizabeth Tay- 
lor's lips best is when they are pressed 
tightly against Richard Burton's. They 
may look all flattened out and squashed, 
but since [ always identify perfectly with 
Burton, | am having such a good time 1 
don't notice, 

This suggests that it isn’t so much how 
a woman's lips look as how they feel. If 
they are smooth and resilient, it doesn’t 
matter what shape they are. They should 
give, but they should also bounce right 
hack and not remain flat. They should 
also be warm. A good temperature is 
98.6. degrees. Whether they should be 
moist is a matier of taste. 

As ns, 
women colored their lips so that men 
would notice they had them. At first 
they used things like overripe berries, 
and berries could be a nuisance and 
were hard to carry around in a handbag, 
where they could make a mess if they 
got smashed. The coming of lipstick 
made it possible for women to color their 
lips when berries weren't in season. Tt 
also made it possible to stand in front of 
a mirror, putting on lipstick, for hours, 
for the sole purpose of being late. When 
a woman puts on lipstick, she first rubs 
the lipstick all over and then does a 


long ago as the ancient Egyp 


finish job with her finger, around the 
edges. Then she purses her lips until 
they completely disappear and then pops 
them out again. Then she rubs her upper 
lip with her lower lip until she has got 
of most of the lipstick. Then she starts 
in with her lipstick all over again. 
Until recently, women colored their 
lips red, cither because they thought 
that would be the color of their lips if 
they were healthy, normal women or be- 
cause they thought that was the color men 
liked women’s lips to be. Now they color 
them to match their eyes, which may or 
may not be red, or their dress or their 
draperies or the upholstery of their car. 
This Ieads to some interesting shades of 
blue, green and purple. The most recent 
vogue is for a kind of gray lipstick that 
makes the lips look as if they were 
chapped or, in some instances, not there 
at all. This causes men to stare, wonder- 
ing, “Where are her lips?” and once a 
man has started to stare, he may see 
something else he likes and be hooked. 
When lips have been completely oblit- 
erated, the next step is obvious, Women 
will draw, or perhaps have tattooed, an- 
other pair of lips in an unusual place, as 
a conversation picce. Maybe on their 
cheek, or on their forehead, or on the 
back of their neck, or any old place. 
They may even have several p: 
lips, and a man who is uyi 
kiss will, understandably, be confused. 
“Where are the real ones?” he will 
pant, pretty wrought up after several 
false starts. 
“Keep ying,” she will say. “Faint 
heart ne’er won fair lips. 
When you analyze them, there is 
nothing really beautiful about those two 
strips of flesh known as a woman's lips. 
But usually you don’t analyze them. You 
feel rather than think, and when you 
feel, they feel good. The pocts have 
hymmed women’s lips in many a death- 
less line. Take Shakespeare’s “And steal 
immortal blessing from her lips. 
Christopher Marlowe's “Her lips suck 
forth my soul.” Or Suckling’s description, 
which brings me back to Sophia Loren: 


Her lips were red, and one was 
thin, 

Campay'd to that was next her chin 

(Some bee had stung it newly). 


This is a far cry from the scientific 
description of lips: “Fleshy or muscular 
parts composing the opening of the 
mouth in man and many other animals, 
and covering the teeth.” The man who 
wrote that ought to get out of the labor: 
tory. or hire a more attractive assistant. 

Whatever their size or shape or color, 
women's lips are going to be around for 
a long time. If you hayen’t had any con- 
tact with them lately, you are missing 


something. 


a look at the current jazz scene—plus 


the winners of the Tith annual playboy 


poll and readers’ choices for the playboy 
jazz hall of fame and records of the year 
By NAT HENTOFF 


WHAT COULD TURN OUT to have 
been the most significant wend in 
the jazz year just past was the 
increasing use of the music as an 
organic part of neighborhood and 
public school activities. In New 

York City, for example, the tr 
ing Jazzmobile gave more than 40 
concerts during the summer in 
what the sociologists call “disad- 
neighborhoods. Such 
tigious jazzmen 2s Dizzy Gil- 
lespie, Horace Silver and Coleman 
ins participated at union 
scale (about $20 a performance). 
Pianist Billy Taylor, director of 
the project, described its appeal to 
the musicians as well as the lis- 
teners: “We're invited in to play 
by block leaders. We start with a 
kind of parade and we cruise down 
the street to a specific area, stop 
and play for an hour. The faces 
on those kids made up for the 
liule pay we were getting.” The 
Jazmobile is supported by 
Local 802 of the American 
Federation of Musicians and 

beer company. 

Jazz also became part of 


anumber of antipoverty 
operations, Harlem’ 

You-Act included a_resi- 
dent jazz orchestra; and 
in Brooklyn, jarz bassist 
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Ahmed Abdul-Malik, music di- 
rector of Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Youth in Action, gave classes 
in jazz and sct up concerts by 
bands composed of local youn; 

s and professionals. In Cali 
fornia, when community leaders 
of Watts wanted to mark the 
anniversary of the 1965 violence 
in that neighborhood, they de- 
cided to hold a threeday Sum- 
mer Art and Jazz Festival in 
August. Said one of the organ- 
izers: “The revolt of last year 
marked the end of Watts’ pas 
sivity. This year’s festival is 
within the new wadition of 


positive, forceful community 
qZ action. 

T On a Federal level, jazz was 

JACKSON still beyond the boundaries of 
official recognition. In May, 

when the National Council on 

the Arts decided to allocate 

$3,000,000 to support theater, 


Beall literature, music and the graphic 
arts, there was no mention of 
| jaze. However, there were nas- 
cent signs that state cultural 
establishments were becoming 
slightly more hip. For the first 
time, the New York 
State Council of the 
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Arts acknowledged jazz, sponsoring a weeklong tour of colleges 
caravan including Sun Ra, Giuseppi Logan and Burton Greene. And the C 
such state unit to have a board member from the mmy Lyons, gene 
terey Festival—began to consider including jazz in its concert pl 

‘As for the public schools, in the first of what will surely be a series of such attempts throughout the coun 
Seattle, Washington, Jazz Society hi pplied for $160,000 in U.S. Office of Education funds for a jazz-conc 
Iecture-demonstration scries during the school year. 

Another strong indication that jazz is achieving a new degree of status among some elements of the establish 
ment was the extraordinary increase in the fusion between jazz and religion. The 20th annual Los Angeles Music 
Festival in May, for example, featured not only 
Igor Stwavinsky but a performance of Lalo Schifrin’s 
Jazz Suite on the Mass Texts. Throughout the coun- 
ty, from Los Angeles’ St. Alban’s Episcopal Church 
to the Presbyterian Chapel of Lake Forest College in 
Illinois to the United Church of Christ in New 
York, jazz services abounded. 

At the Newport Jazz Festival, the Reverend John 
Gensel, officially appointed by the Lutheran Church 
as Pastor to the Jazz Community in New York City, 
conducted 7 Workshop Service on Sunday 
morning, July 3. Throughout the year, the 
pastor presided over § 
New York in which many leading j1zzmen_partici- 
pated. Also at Newport was the Reverend Malcolm 
Boyd, whose readings from his book of prayers in 
the contemporary idiom, Are You Running with 
Me, Jesus?—with accompaniment by jazz g 
later were heard on record and in night clubs, most 
notably during a sizable run at the hungry 1 in San 
Francisco. 
ave Brubeck, meanwhile, spent much of the year 
composing a religious service for the Unitarian 
Church in Westport, Connecticut, where he lives. Its 
theme is the temptation of Christ and the 40 days 
in the desert, and Brubeck has arranged the work so 
that it can be performed by any church of any 
denomination, 

The one jazz figure who most benefited from the 
surge of interest in syncopating religion was Duke 
Ellington. His program of religious jazz, first 


THE PLAYBOY J AZZ DUKE ELLINGTON rdward Kennedy Ellington presents 


jazz critics with a unique problem: Confronted by the 
HALL OF FAME sheer magnitude of his talent, they find it nearly im- 
possible to keep him in human proportions. If only as a 
In our October 1965 issue, PLAYBOY Teaders were composer (with such beautiful creations as “Mood 
given their first opportunity lo vote for the three Indigo,” “Sophisticated Lady" and “Black, Brown and 
outstanding jazz arlisis—instrumentalist or Beige” to his credit), Ellington's place in t he jazz 
vocalist, living or dead—zeho they thought were worthy hierarchy is assured. But many critics maintain that 
of enshrinement in the Playboy Jazz Hall of Fame. Duke's greatest contribution rests in the orchestra that 
In this second year of balloting for the honor, he has molded and for which he has created a brilliant 
royal Orin dielO ena ie amtha Gane body of arrangements. And the Duke has always used 


il Vetencen Lik a his piano masterfully in the big-band context. Not 
ETS, CHESTER TEER PS ND content to praise his music, jazz writers have also com- 


Aits Commission, the only 
manager of the Mon- 


ar— 


1966's winners, Louis Armstrong, Dave Brubeck and plimented the dapper Duke on everything from his 
Frank Sinatra, in our jazz pantheon. Each October, sartorial élan to his quick wit. The Duke's myriad fans 
our readers will be polled to elect three new (and pLaywoy readers, obviously) have never felt a like 
arlists to the Hall of Fame to take their places need to categorize. They just know that Ellington— 


alongside those already honored. now 50 years a jazz musician—is the greatest. 


performed in the fall of 1965 at Grace Cathedral in San Francisco, was in persistent demand throughout 1966. He, 
his orchestra and often tap dancer Bunny Briggs praised the Lord “with the timbrel and dance” in churches across 
America, at Coventry Cathedral in England, at several churches in West Germany, and even at such sccular refuges 
as St. Jol Tertell’s Music Circus in Lambertville, New Jerscy. Explaining the latter site, Duke observed, 
can pray anywhere you can play 

Ellington’s secular year was as crowded as usual. He crisscrossed the United States and Europe, created new 
pieces, and perpetuated the illusion that he had somehow stopped the aging process. In April, Ellington led the 
United States contingent to the first World Festival of Negro Arts in Dakar, Senegal. “In the Cold War battle for 


ou 


prestige at the Lestival, 


ELLA FITZGERALD Jn the three decades plus since 
bandleader-drummer Ghick Webb found her singing 

in a 1934 Harlem amateur show, Queen Ella has seldom 
been far from the top of the list of favorites with jazz 
and pop Jans. Miss Fitz’ career—punctuated with more 
exclamation points than a Tom Wolfe essay—has in- 
cluded succes 


es as varied as her 1938 novelty hit single 
“A-Tisket A-Tasket," her scat classics of the Forties, “Oh, 
Lady Be Good” and “How High the Moon,” and her 
definitive series of LP “Song Books” (Porter, Ellington, 
Arlen, Rodgersand Hart, Gershwin and Berlin). As fellow 
Hall of Famer Ellington has put it, “She captures you 
somewhere through the facets of your intangibles. She's 
just plain good.” She may, in fact, be too good; Ella 
makes the singer’s art scem so effortless, one is prone to 
accept nothing less than perfection from her. She was 
perfect cnough, however, to be named by PLayBoy's 
readers as the first distaff member of the Hall of Fame. 


The New York Tunes reported, “Duke Ellington's smash performances clearly established 


COUNT BASIE Since he took over Benny Moten's 
Kansas City aggregation in 1935, Bill Basie has used 
his band asa platform for an outstanding assemblage 
of soloists. Several elements make up the distinctive 
Basie sound: the spare, tentative piano style of 

the leader; the infectiously pulsating arrangements 
executed by first-rank chartists of the likes of Eddie 
Durham, Ernie Wilkins and Quincy Jones; and 
the most consistently solid rhythm section (led by the 
longest-standing Basie-man, guitarist Freddie Greene) 
in big-band history. Over this foundation hav 
the brilliant solos of such jazz luminaries as tenor 
men Lester Young and Illinois Jacquet, trumpeters 
Harry Edison and Buck Clayton, trombonists Dickie 


soared 


Wells and J. J. Johnson, and such exemplary singers 
as Jimmy Rushing and Joe Williams, Installation 
of the Count in the Hall of Fame is a tribute not 
only to him but to all he has done for jazz. 
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the United States as the festival favorite.” 
There were other distinctions con- 
ferred on the Duke—an honorary doctor 
of fine arts degree from the California 
College of Arts and Grafts; an appoint- 
ment to deliver one of the Corbett Music 
Lectures sponsored by the University of 
Cincinnati (Igor Stravinsky had been his 
predecessor in 1965); and the bestowal 
‘on him of the National Academy of 
Recording Arts and Sciences’ Bing 
Crosby Golden Achievement Award. 

As Ellington added to his diadems, 
two seminal figures returned to the jazz 
scene alter temporary excursions, one 
into limbo and the other outside Amer- 
ica. After an absence of more than six 
months, part of it in a Los Angeles 
hospital, a decidedly invigorated Ray 
Charles was back on the concert circuit 
while also overseeing his record com- 
pany and recording more albums to add 
to his royalty annuities, Ornette Cole- 
man, having exiled himself to Europe, 
decided to return to his roots and found 
a growing audience awaiting him at con- 
certs and in night clubs. 

Stan Kenton also became more visible 
and audible than he had been the pre- 
vious year. The concerts in Los Angeles 
by his Neophonic Orchestra drew larger 
and he also reorganized his sum- 
i modern music at Redlands 
University, California. There, in addition 
to a wideranging curriculum for the 
young, Kenton further ensured the ex- 
tension of his influence by setting up 
courses for music educators. 

The white-maned missionary, having 
predicted the death of jazz only two 
years ago, ended 1966 on a buoyant note 
of prediction that finally the big bands 
were 
Kenton: “I'm fully convinced nm not 
more than three years, this whole field of 
big-band music will explode again.” 

While doubters remained, there were 
some auguries to bear out Kenton’s op- 
timism. In New York, the Mark Twain 
Riverboat, a spacious restaurant in the 
Empire State Building, proved that a 
booking policy based primarily on big 
bands could be consistently profitable. 
Among the orchestras: Woody Herman, 
Count Basie, the Glenn Miller band un- 
der its new leader, Buddy DeFranco, 
Les and Larry Elgart, Lionel Hampton 
and a Tommy Dorsey orchestra led by 
Urbie Green. The dancers being in- 
satiable and the supply of big bands 
ly thin, the Riverboat also 
stimulated the revival of Bob Crosby's 
Bob Cats and persuaded Benny Good- 
man to play once more for dancing. 

On the Wes Coast, the Los Angeles 
Playboy Club spurred hopes of a renais- 
sance of big bands. Among others, the 
large orchestras of Terry Gibbs and Ger- 
ald Wilson found an eager audience 
there. Las Vegas and Lake Tahoe con- 
tinued as oases for big bands—from 


ndeed coming back. Dedared 


13g such established enterprises as those of 


Harry James and Gount Basie to the new 
big band of Buddy Rich. Another new 
aggregation, the Thad Jones-Mel Lewis 
orchestra in New York, played a series of 
tumultuous Monday nights at the Village 
Vanguard, recorded an album and was 
featured at the Newport Fest 

By year's end, the climate for big 
bands seemed so encouraging that even 
the onceubiquitous Charlie Barnet 
roused himself from five years of lotus 
eating at Palm Springs to form an or- 
chestra that already had bookings at 
New York's Basin Street East in Decem- 
ber and the Tropicana in Las Vegas this 
month. And Woody Herman, who has 
survived the leanest of the big-band 
years, was sanguine about the future 
he observed that his unit was increasing- 
ly being booked for college concert dates 
—an area almost monopolized in recent 
times by folk and rock groups. Further- 
more, Herman was encouraged by the 
persistent growth of stage bands in high 
schools and colleges. “They play our mu- 
sic,” Woody emphasized, “along with 
Basie’s and Ellington's. Whatever future 
there is for big bands lies with these 
young people.” 

Judging by the quality of competition 
at the various intercollegiate jazz festi- 
vals during the year, “these young 
people” were playing better than ever. 
There were tournaments at Villanova 
(Stan Kenton, emcee), Notre Dame, the 
University of Kansas, the State College 
of Iowa, Gonzaga University, Olympic 
College, and other academies. A signifi- 
cant new event was the Mobile Jazz 
Festival, As John S. Wilson pointed out 
in The New York Times, “Instead of 
being student-run, with the consequent 
changing levels of efficiency caused by 
the annual turnover in committee mem- 
bers and the limited funds available 
to student groups, the Mobile Festival 
gets its financial support from Mobile 
businessmen.’ 

In addition to making music, college 
students were an increasingly important 
source of engagements for professionals 
and of proselytizing activity for jazz as a 
whole. Concert series, workshops and 
symposia were held at Columbia, New 
York University, Hunter, Wayne State, 
the University of Chicago, San Francisco 
State College and the University of Cali- 
for at Berkeley and at Los Angeles. 
‘The most ambitious undertaking of all 
was the final half of the Stanford Jazz 
ar—the first full-scale program of and 
about jazz at an American university, en- 
compassing concerts, lectures and exhibits. 

There was further evidence that more 
of a place is being made for jazz in the 
academy. Rutgers University acquired the 
archives of Professor Marshall Stearns’ 
Institute of Jazz Studies, the most exten- 
sive collection of jaz: recordings and 
writings in existence. The university 
announced its intention to sponsor 
ars in jazz and develop jaz re- 


search projects, including an oral his. 
tory of the music that would involve 
taping the memoirs of jazz musicians. 
Ruigers and the Institute also imaugurat 
ed series of jazz concerts to take place at 
Carnegie Hall and at the university. 

Another partnership between jazz and 
the campus resulted in the University of 
California and the Monterey Jazz Festi 
val holding a weekend conference in 
November for high school and junior 
college educators on “Jazz in the 
Classroom.” Meanwhile, the Manhattan 
School of Music, long a major wining 
center for dasical musicians, elected 
John Lewis of the Modern Jazz Quartet 
to its board of trustees and asked him 
to plan a jazz waining program. 

For several years, the most successful 
jazz educator in the Midwest has been 
Jerry Coker of the University of Indiana. 
"Phe former Woody Herman sideman has 
now been recruited by the University of 
Miami, where he is in charge of a 
degree-granting jazz curriculum. Taking 
Coker's place as head of Indiana Univer- 
sity's jazz department was jazz cellist 
Daye Baker. 

Continually cognizant of jazz happen- 
ings on campus is the U.S. State De- 
parument. At the end of January, it sent 
the Indiana University Jazz Ensemble, 
trained by Jerry Coker, on a 15-week 
tour of the Near Fast and South Asia. In 
the spring, the Northwestern Unive 


men to transmute jazz into diplomacy. 
From April to June, Woody Herman’s 
<1 appeared in Romania, Czechoslo~ 
vakia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, the 
United Arab Republic, Morocco, Tanza- 
|. the Congo and the Ivory Coast. On 
his return, Woody had acerbic advice for 
the State Department: “How many times 
Wwe just sat on our keisters, waiting, wait- 
ing, when we could have been playing. 
And how many times did we have to 
play for strictly the VIP element. We 
wanted to get out and pliy for the little 
guys, like the time we played to 7000 in 
Elisabethyille, out in the square. It was 
great, The State Department is tremen- 
dously interested in jazz asa vital com- 
modity, but it needs guys who are 
interested in showbiz.” 

In July, an Earl Hines combo began a 
six-week tour of Russia under the aus- 
pices of the State Department. Several 
musicians in the band shared Woody 
Herman's dissonant view of State De- 
partment acumen in planning a jazz 
tour, but the major unpleasant surprise 
during the trip was caused by Russian 
officialdom. Observing the enthusiasm 


with which young Russian audiences 
reacted to Hines" 


itial concerts, Soviet 
functionaries canceled the group's con- 
certs in Moscow, Leningrad and Alma- 
Al, rerouting the combo to three smaller 
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cities in the Black Sea area, Because of 
its position on the war in Vietnam, the 
Soviet government apparenily did not 
want what it considered undue affcetion 
given representatives of the American 
Government. The United States officially 
protested, but to no avail. 

In any case, the reception of Hines 
by the young, together with growing 
indigenous jazz activity in the Soviet 
Union, indicates how strongly rooted the 
music has become in Russia. No longer 
tempting to repress jazz as “alien” 
culture, Komsomolskaya Pravda, policy- 
making journal of the Young Conmmunist 
League, proclaimed this yes 
perative that we organize regular, spe 
Galized jaz waining. This is the only 
way to bolster our successes—ves, our 
succesves!—that have been achieved by 
the talent and enthusiasm of today’s 
generation of musicians.” 

The steady evolution of Russian jazz 
in crackling evidence at festivals in 
Moscow, Leningrad and Tallin. And at 
all three, more tunes by Soviet jazz com- 
posers were heard than ever before. 
Jaz, furthermore, is beginning to be 
played on Russian radio and television; 
nd this past year, the first album of So- 
viet jazz—a record of the 1965 Moscow 
Festi s released in the U.S.S. R. 

The use of jazz by Europeans them- 
selves as a possible political bridge was 
illustrated by “East Meets West,” an u 
usual threeday sesion sponsored by the 
City of Nuremberg, October 21-23. In 
addition to groups from Russia, Grecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and Poland, « round- 


Situation in East and West" with the 
best-known critics from both sides of the 
on Cu 
Another unprecedented European jaz 
occasion was the International Competi 
ion for Modern Jazz 1966, organized by 
for the dty of Vienna 
and the Vienna Art Fund. Patrons in- 
duded the Austrian mi of foreign 
fairs and education and the mayor of 
1. From May 17 10 May 24, nearly 
100 jazz musicians from 15 to 25 were 
judged by J. J. Johnson, Art 
Cannonball Adderley, Joe Zawinul, Mel 
Lewis and Ron Carter. The winners r 
ceived cash prizes, and there were also 
X partial scholarships to the Berklee 
School of Mv Boston. 

In October, for the first time any- 
where in the world, an international jazz 
composiiion competition took place at 
the Third International Jaza Festival 
Prague. The jury for this event res 
bled a World Court, with representatives 
from the Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, the United States, Great Brit 
ain, West Germany and Sweden. 

Aside from the competitions, the sheer 
number of jazz festivals in Europe this 
year was startling—Frankfurt, Bologna, 
Budapest, Bled (Yugoslavia), Antibes 
Comblainla Tour  (Bel- 


gium), Molde and Kongsberg (Nor- 
y), Lugano (Swiverland), Stockholm, 
Warsaw, Berlin, Nottingham, 


‘The American jazz-festival rites began 
much earlier than usual in 1966—Bos- 
ton’s first winter jazz festival January Lt 
and 15. The producer was, of course, 
George Wein, who further expanded his 
enuepreneurial activities during the 
year. The city of Austin, Texas, and a 
group of local businessmen called on 
Wein to produce the First Longhorn 
Jazz Festival, April 1 and 2. The results 
were relaxed and well attended, and 
there will be a second. Wein was also 
enlisted by the Atlanta Braves baseball 
club to intoduce Atlanta to the jazz- 
festival fever, and so he did in May. 

The capital city of Wein’s summer 
empire remained Newport, and from 
July 1 to 4, the Newport Jazz Festival 
celebrated its 18th year, along with the 
first permanent stage in 
a new twostory per 
‘There was a record-breaking turnout of 
60,000 for the four days. 

In further pursuit of the jz 
recesfully produced the fifth 
nal Ohio Valley Jazz Festival in Cin- 
Cinnati on August 5; qreated the firs 
Cleveland Jaz Festival the following 
night; and went on to Detroit the next 
ht. 

In the West, all previous atrendance 
records were broken at the Monterey 
Jazz Festival, September 17-19, but 
Monterey—once considered the model 
of what a z festival should be—was 
sharply criticized this year for uneven 


programing, quixotic sciging and insul- 
ficient rehearsal time. Other American 
festivals included Kansas 


Pittsburgh (July 2-4) 
nual Pacific Jazz Festival in Costa Mesa 
(October 7-9). 

While jazz remained a rarity on telev 
sion, one major series, The Bell Tele- 
phone Hour, announced that it would 
ng the 1966-1967 season 
tion documentary of this pa 
summer’ ional Jare Festi 
Comblainta-Tour, Belgium, with, among 
rs, Benny Goodman, Stan Getz and 

ODs 
In the television backgrou 
more active thin before. Quiney 
Jones, using an alljazz combo, wrote the 
score for the Hey, Landlord series. Lalo 
Schifrin did the music for T. H.£. Cat 
well as for a documentary on Wall 
Street, and Neal Hefti invented the 
theme for the TV revival of The Green 
Hornet. Jazz sounds became increasingly 
evident in commercials, with Rod Levitt, 
for example, win n award for his 
Chemical New York Bank commercial at 
the American TV Commercials Festival. 
ms were also opening up for the 
4. composer. Quincy Jones, now based 
on the West Coast, scored Walk, Don't 
Run, Tobruk and Enter Laughing. Lalo 


i, jazzmen 
we 


mments i 
Venetian Affair, The Doomsday Fl 
and Murderers’ Row, while André Pre- 
vin wrote the music for Anyone for Ver 
ice? Gary McFarland went to London to 
fulfill his first film commission, Thirteen 


Schifrin’s 


(starring David Niven and Deborah 
Kerr), and Sonny Rollins received con- 
siderable acclaim for his score for the 


British movie Alfie. Neal Hefti also won 
commendation for his tension-bu 
music for Duel at Diablo, and a 
gardist. Don Cherry scored the avant- 
garde film Zero in the Universe. 

In opera, an area previously alien to 
jazz, there was significant work during 
1966. Early in the year, Without Memo- 
rial Banners, described as “a new Ameri- 
can opera in the ju m dedicated to 

charlie ‘Bird’ Parker,” was performed for 

the first time in Kansas Gity under the 
sponsorship of the Kansas City Conserv- 
atory of Music and the University of 
Missouri at Kansas City. Herb Six: wrote 
the music and the libretto was by Dan 

fe. Everyone was enthusiastic about 
the breakthrough—citics, audiences, 
even hipsters. 

In October, third-stream composer 
ther Schuller's jazz opera, The Visi- 


Gi 


lation, received its world premicre in 
Hamburg. Based loosely on Franz 
Kafka’s The Trial, the Schuller work has 


been reset in the United States with a 
Negro protagonist (sung by McHenry 
Boatwright), A septet of jazzmen shares 
the pit with the full symphony orchestra. 

On the recording scene, jazzmen_rid- 
ing the hit album charts as the year 
ended included Ramsey Lewis, organists 
Jimmy Smith and Richard “Groove 
Holmes, and Herbie Mann. This was 
also the arrival year for “soul singer” 
Lou Rawls. The annual National Acid: 
emy of Recording Arts and Sciences’ 
Grammy awards included Ellington '66 
(best instrumental jazz performance by 
lange group); Ramsey Lewis’ The “in? 
Crowd (best instrumental jaz perform: 
ance by a small group); and Lalo Sct 
frin’s Jazz Suite on the Mass Texts (best 
original jazz composition of the year). 
Jazz began to benefit through the 
lly increasing use of stereotape play 
nd cartridges in automobiles, For 
the young driver, especially, the jazy beat 
appeared to be a stimulating corollary to 
the open road, For those who want to 
reacl about as well as see and hear jazz, 
the year induded the best single primer 
on the music, Martin Williams’ Where's 
the Melody? 

‘The obituary list was long. Earl “ 


oa 


Bud" 


Powell died at 41, and 5000 lined the 
streets for his funeral procession in Har 


lem, One of the earliest of 
drummer and bandleader George “Pa 
Jack” Laine was dead at 92 in New 
Orleans. Also gone were bandleaders 
Luc Millinder and Boyd Raeburn; 
pianists Billy Kyle and Teddy Roy; 
drummers Osie Johnson and Charlie 


zen, 


Smith; banjoist Johnny St. Cyr; uum- 
peters Paul Webster, Russell Smith and 
Kid Howard; clarinetist Darnell Howard; 
trombonist Ered Assunto; jazz singer 
Dave Lambert; New York concert pro- 
moter Bob Maltz; and booker Milt Shaw. 
But young voices and new sounds 
continued to replenish the jazz reservoir. 
Gaining wider recognition in the past 
year were tenor — saxophonist-leader 
Charles Lioyd; Albert and Don Ayl 
trombonists Roswell Rudd and Grachan 
Moncur HI; alto saxophonists Marion 


Ponty; vibist Bobby Hutcherson; pianists 
Andrew Hill and Keith Jarrett; bassists 
Richard Davis, David Izenson, Eddie 
mez and Cecil McBee; drummers 
Sonny Murray, Milford Graves and Joe 
Chambers: and singer Betty Carter. 
After years of suuggle, pianist-com- 
poser Cecil Taylor was finally being ac- 
knowledged as a pervasive influence on 
the new jazz, and John Colirane re- 
mained its continually sel-renewing pa- 
triarch, One indication of what is yet to 
come was the scizing performance at 
the Monterey Festival of Don Ellis’ 21- 
piece band with three drummers, three 
bases, occasional inclusion of prerecord- 
ed tapes, and a composition based jointly 
on an Indian raga and the blues. Anoth- 
er jazzman, guitarist Gabor Szabo, star- 
ed to double on the Indian sitar. And 


alto saxophonist Sonny Stitt astonished 
his colleagues by wailing with new élan 
on an € ically amplified alto saxo- 
phone, Clearly, jazz continues to be “the 
sound of surprise.” 

And there are fewer and fewer places 
where that sound is not being heard. In 
July, Harrison Salisbury of The New 
York Times ventured into Ulan Bator 
in a yak-herding section of Mongolia. 
There, in the main dining room of the 
Ulan Bator Hotel, wa tbo of young 
men of the town specializing in modern 
jazz. The young in the audience wore 
boxy hip-dength sweaters, Oliver Twist 
caps, skintight trousers and miniskirts, 
Whatever the political conflicts that con- 
tinued dangerously to divide the world, 
more and more of the young were at one 
in style, in the sounds they liked and in 
skepticism of their elders. 


ALL-STAR MUSICIANS’ POLL 


The eleventh annual Playboy Jaz Poll 
balloting for All-Stars’ All-Stars was every 
bit as exciting as in years past. 1966 
Playboy Jazz Medal winners el 
vote were Cannonball Adderley, Louis 
Armstrong, Bob Brookmeyer, Ray Brown, 
Dave Brubeck, 
une, Miles Da y 
Desmond, Duke Ellington, Ella Fit 
gerald, Pete Foumtain, Stan Getz, Dizzy 
Gillespie, Lionel Hampton, Al Hirt, Milt 
Jackson, J. J. Johnson, Elvin Jones, John 
Lewis (Modern Jazz Quartet), | 


Charles Mingus, Wes Mont- 
gomery, Joc Morello, Gerry Mullig 
Oscar Peterson, Frank Sinatra, N. Paul 
Stookey (Peter, Paul & Mary), Barbra 
So I, Ward Swingle (Swingle 
ers), Kai Winding and Si Zentmer. 

ALL-STARS’ ALLSTAR LEADER: The two 
highest ranking members of the jazz 
royalty (and two of this year’s trio in the 
Hall of Fame)—Duke and Count—held 
the first and second spots, respectively, 
to third and 


Fifth place di 
Thad Jones-Mel Lewis duunwi 
the West Goast’s Gerald Wilson. 1. Duke 
Count Basic; 8. Woody Her- 
izzy Gillespie; 5. Thad Jones- 
Gerald Wilson. 


ate and 


: No one 
retained his previous position, as Miles 
Davis exchanged second slot for Dizzy 
Gillespie’s place as last_ year’s winner. 
Freddie Hubbard and Clark Terry ex- 
changed the third and fourth spots, while 
Nat Adderley moved from fifth to fourth 
and into a tie with Terry and poll new- 
comer Doc Severinsen. 1. Miles Da 
Dizzy Gillespie; 3. Freddie Hubbard 
Nat Adderley, Doc Severinsen, Clark 
Terry. 

ALL-STARS’ ALLSTAR TROMBONE: J. J. 
Johnson and runner-up Bob Brookmeyer 
had no uouble holding off challengers wo 
their top rankings, but below them the 

(continued on page 114) 
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ERNEST LEHMAN dolly meets the woolf man 


Wien screeNwatren Ernest Lehman read Edward Albec's Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? prior to its Broadway opening, 
his yeaction was kinder than those of most movie colleagues. who 
said it couldn't—and shouldn't—be filmed. “I was very impressed, 
slightly appalled and consciously determined never to see it.” 
Lehman remembers. A year later, he broke his pledge. “The p! 
shattered me.” Lehman says. “I laughed and wept unconoll: 


—and I knew I wanted to make the movie. 
producer, 1 
month: 


hn 


an snagged the screen rights and then spent nine 
writing the filmplay. Lehman, probably Hollywood's 
est paid screen scribe, has cinescripted such diverse box-oflice 
attractions as Executive Suite (his first hit), North by Northwest and 
West Side Story. Lehman's fee for writing the screenplay of The 
Sound of Music was, according to 20th Century-Fox, two percent 
of the net profits. (The musical, well on its way to becoming Hol- 
lywood's all-time money-maker, already netted $45,000,000 
which puts Lehman's share at $900,000.) When he finally de- 
cided on Elizabeth Taylor for the role of Martha, Liz, in wn, 
plumped for Richard Burton as her movie mate. “The Burtons are 
two exciting peopl 's Lehman, “and they are both consum- 
mate professionals, Mike Nichols was chosen as the director because 
the Burtons and 1 never doubted that he would bring 
freshness to his first motion picture. Liz, 1 think, is, like me, a 
little shy. J only wish I had been Jess fearful of being fi 
with her.” Lehman and the cist viewed Virginia Woolf as a 
cinematic challenge and opportunity. “But a lot of people were 
waiting for us to fall on our asses with it,” he reports. The $6,500,000 
production has been both an artistic and a financia 
Curenuy inhaling the sweet smell of success—a phrase he coined 
for his 1957 screenplay tile—Lehmin, 49, is already at work on the 
script of his next production, Hello, Dolly!, scheduled for release 
in late 1968. “No film of mine has ever satisfied me one thousand 
percent,” he says, “but I have real hopes that Dolly will do it.” 


MARSHALL McLUHAN mediamastermind 


“| FIND MosT POP CULTURE monstrous and sickening,” says Marshall 
ival.” The lanky 55-year-old 
an not only has survived but has become the decade’s most 
i I by nonstop, pyrotechnic theorizing about 
ng with owo central ideas—that “the me- 
dium ge" (“Bell Telephone doesn't know what a 
telephone is,” McLuhan tells Bell Telephone execs) and that the 
mid-20th Century has to make 4 traumauic transition from centw 
of mechanical, linear, print-determined habits to a new tribal 
of global immediacy made possible by computers and TV— 
McLuhan predicts ultimate universal leisure, scary central control 
("We can program 20 more hours of TV in South Africa next weck 
to cool down tribal temperature raised by radio last week") and, 
less grandly, the final ascendancy of football over one thingava-time 
baseball. A Cambridge cducated University of Toronto professor 
and father of six, McLuhan is personally indisposed to the sort of 
Happenings being staged in his name by the cult that has grown 
up around his ideas (a festival of the senses, in which participants 
were urged to rediscover their tetile faculties by caressing the 
bulges made by a girl writhing behind a stretched plastic fabric, 
was staged recently in British Columbia) since publication of his 
The Gutenberg Galaxy and Understanding Media, The cultis 
and McLuhan’s weakness for psychiatric metaphor (“TV go-go girls 
in their cages represent the young energies of our time bottled up 
in 
protest; but McLuhan puts down intellectu 
soned club comic: “You're still thinking lineal! 
who counted 28 contradictions in onc of McLuhan’s lectures. Often 
ed, McLuh, 


Ke a sca- 


be: 
world, and—like him or r 
rraynoy and its Playmates, he sa 
tural and pla 


SOL M. LINOWITZ copy cat 


THE SUREST OBSERVATION one can make about Sol M. Linowitz, the 
new U.S. Ambassador to the Organization of American States, is 
that he’s uniquely suited for his high office. The rest of the 
Americas Jong been a matter of concern for the genial Roches- 
ter, New York, lawyer and businessman, who displayed ample 
statesmanship as chairman of Xerox International, Inc, a sub- 
ictiary of Xerox that handles the company’s Latin-American affairs. 
A corporation man with a social conscience (“Service is a major 
adjunct of profit"), Linowitz, 58, has led the State Department's 
Advisory Committee on International Org: ations and the 
National Committee for International Development. He is co- 
founder of the Executive Service Corps, which exports American 
businessmen to give a six-month boost to industries in under- 
developed countries. While working to transform big business into 
though, Linowitz has retained a businessman's 
viewpoint; the executive, he has said, is often “a barometer who 
registers—sometimes with astonishing accuracy—the climate out- 
side of our own shores.” Spurning lucrative Wall Street offers 
after he left Gornell Law School, Linowitz joined a small firm in 
Rochester, where he built his practice—serving in a legal capacity 
in the U.S. Navy during World War Two—until the Haloid 
Company asked him to oversee the legal life of a new reproducing 
process that hadn't yet begun to reproduce. Linowit ook up the 
challenge and the profits multiplied, While guiding Nerox to its 
present eminence, the austible Linowit moved in a score of 
directions at once. He has been trustee of the Kennedy Center, 
trustce of two universities and of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, advisor 10 state and Federal poverty programs—ad infinitum. 
While Xerox made him wealthy, his protean. proclivities brought 
him steadily, if somewhat reluctantly, into public view (Linowitz, 
a modest millionaire, wryly belittles many of his endeavors). Last 
summer he was deemed a possible Demowatic candidate for New 
York’s governorship. He wasn't nominated, but it’s likely that as 
OAS ambassador, the Xerox man can duplicate his success story. 
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activity was feverish, as evidenced by the 
addition of Carl Fontana and Urbie 
Green, uwo bonists not seen last year. 
1.4. J. Johnson; 2. Bob Brookmeyer: 8. Kai 
Winding: 4 Carl Fontana; 5. Urbie 
Green, Bill Harris. 

ALL-STARS’ ALL-STAR ALTO SAX: Two 
years ago Cannonball Adderley knocked 
long-reigning Paul Desmond from the 
top spot, only to see Desmond recapture 
the crown last year; now it's Adderley 
again in a contest that hotly con- 
tested right down to the wire. / 
Rabbit has returned, while Lee Ko 
has dropped from sight. 1. Cannonbell 
Adderley; 2. Paul Desmond; 3. 
Hodges; 4. Phil Woods; 5. Sonny Stitt. 

ALLSTARS’ ALL-STAR TENOR 5AX: The 
tenor competition produced no surprises 
at the top, but Getz and Trane were the 
only returnees from last year’s first five. 
1, Stan Getz; 2. John Coltrane; 3. Zoot 
Sims; 4. Ben Webster; 5. Paul Gonsalves. 

ALLSTARS’ ALLSTAR BARITONE sax: Tt 
looks like the whole garden of baritone 
six men has become perennial: Every- 
one’s back in the very same spot. 1. Gerry 
arney: 3. Pepper 
Adams; 4. Cecil Payne; 5. Charles Davis. 

ALL-STARS’ ALL-STAR CLARI Tony 
Scott’s return to America (from several 
years in the Far East) triggered his return 
to prominence on the poll. Buddy De- 
Franco—now leading the Glenn Miller 
band—took his accustomed place in the 
first. chair. 1. Buddy DeFranco; 2. Benny 
Goodman Tony Scott; 4. Jimmy 
Giuflre; 5. Jimmy Hamilton. 

ALL-STARS’ ALLSTAR PIANO: Last yea’ 
top finishers remained virtually w 
changed, with Hank Jones narrowly top- 


ping Dave Brubeck for third (they tied 
last year) and Herbie Hancock pushing 
out Ahmad Jamal and Thelonious Monk, 
who were in a fifth-place tie last year. 
1. Oscor Peterson; 2. Bill Evans; 8. Hank 
Jones; 4. Dave Brubeck; 5. Herbie 
Hancock. 


ALLSTARS’ ALLSTAR GUITAR: The top 
two places are status quo, and Kenny 
Burrell moved from fourth to third, but 
Grant Green and Charlie Byrd weren't 
mong last year's prime contenders. 
Wes Montgomery; 2. Jim Hall: 3. Kenny 
Burrell; 4. Grant Green; 5. lie Byrd. 

ALLSTARS’ ALLSTAR BAss: Except for 
Ray Brown securely ensconced on first 
bass, this is always one of the most vola- 
categories: Davis finished fifth and 
Mingus third last year, while Steve 
Swallow and Ron Carter are newcomers 
to the first five. 1. Rey Brown; 2. Richard 
4. Steve Swallow; 4. Ron ter; 
les Mingus. 
ARS’ ALL-STAR DRUMS: Based per- 
haps on the big noise being made by 
his resurgent. big band, Buddy Rich 
moved from nowhere last year to cop 
top honors this go-round. Everyone else 


is back except Art Blakey, who was 
drummed out of fifth place. 1. Buddy Rich; 


2. Elvin Jones; 3. Joe Morello: 4. Philly 
Joe Jones: 5. Shelly Manne. 
ALL-STARS’ ALL-STAR MISCI ANEOUS IN- 


STRUME The MJQ's masterful mallet 
man Milt Jackson m ntle 
of leadership in this category, despite a 
mighty challenge from widely popular 
immy Smith. Not seen among the lead- 
rs last year: the evervibrant Lionel 


Hampton and multi-instrumentalist Ro- 
land Kirk. 1, Milt Jockson, vibes; 2. Jimmy 
Smith, organ; 3. Lionel Hampton, vibes; 


4, John Coltrane, soprano sax; 5. Roland 
Kirk, manzello, stritch. 

ALL-STARS ALL-STAR MALE VOCALIST: 
Frank’sville once more, but Ray Charles 
dropped to a surprising fourth as Mel 
Tormé dimbed on the list and Arthur 
Prysock fell off. 1. Frank Sinotra; 2. Joe 
Williams; 3. Tony Bennett; 4. Ray 
Gharles; 5. Mel Tormé. 

ALL-STARS’ ALL-STAR FEMALE VOCALIST? 
Another stable stable: The only changes 
were Peggy Lee's return to the upper 


strata (over Barbra Streisand, who 
squeezed her off last’ year) andthe 
musical chairs played by Garmen McRae 


and Nancy Wilson. Queen Ella added a 
other jewel to her crown this year by also 
entering the Playboy Jizz Hall of Fame. 
Ella Fitzgerold; 2. Sarah Vaughan; 
Carmen McRae; 4. Nancy Wilson; 5. 
Peggy Lee. 

ALLSTARS’ ALL-STAR INSTRUMENTAL CO} 
no: The Brubeck men regain the title 
after an upset a year ago by the MJQ. 
1. Dave Brubeck Quortet; 2. Modern Jazz 
r Peterson Trio; 4. Miles 
5. Cannonball Adderley 


TAR VOCAL GRoUP: Les 
Francaises continue to trade top rank- 
ings as the Double Six regains the first 
positon from the Swingles. Nashville's 
Anita Kerr Singers are the only ne 
comers, replacing the Beatles and the 
Supremes, who tied for fifth last time out. 
1. Double of Paris; 2. Swingle Singers; 
3. Hi-Lo’s; 4. Anita Kerr Singers; 5. 
Four Freshmen. 


JAZZ HALL OF FAME 


In its short history (this is the second 
year), the Playboy Jazz Hall of Fame— 
created to honor artists whose contribu- 
tions to the jazz world are deemed major 
and lasting—has aroused great enthu- 
siasm among readers and musicians. Each 
year, the specially commissioned busts of 
the top three favorites in the annual 
balloting will be placed next to the I 
nesses of previous winners. Last year the 
Hall of Fame debuted by honor 
Louis Armstrong, Frank Sinatra and 
Daye Brubeck. The following is the order 
of finish of this year’s first 25 vote getters: 


1. Elle Fitagerold 

2. Duke Ellington 
Count Basic 

Miles Davis 

5. Benny Goodman 
6. Stan Ger 

7. Barbra Streisand 
8. Ray Charles 

at “King” Cole 
. Henry Mancini 
Charlie Parker 
Al Hirt 

Gene Krupa 
Stan Keaton 
Dizzy Gillespie 
amsey Lewis 

. Gerry Mulligan 
Dean Martin 
Tony Bennett 
John Goltrane 
Paul Desmond 
Sammy Davis Jr. 
Billie Holiday 
Lionel Hampton 
Thelonious Monk 


RECORDS OF THE YEAR 


Each year PLAYnoY’s readers are also 
asked to select the best LP of the last 12 
months in cach of three categories—Best 
Instrumental (Big ,Band), Best Instru- 
mental (Fewer than Eight Pieces) and 
Best Vocal. Naturally, the balloting in a 
category without nominations covers a 
broad spectrum, but there was wide 
agreement on the winners. 

BEST BIG BAND LP: Bosie Meets Bond/ 
Count Bose (United Artists). The Gount’s 
men hopped on the Bond wagon with 
bouncing versions of the movie themes, 
including the tide tunes from Thunder- 
ball, Goldfinger and From Russia with 
Love. The readers seem to have taken to 
Count as to Sir James himself. 

NEST SMALL COMBO LP: Whipped Cream & 
Other Delights / Herb Alpert’s Tijuona Bross 
(A & M). Ir was neck and neck down to 
the wire between old-favorite Ramsey 
Lewis’ Trio and newcomer Alpert’s 
Tijuana Brass, but the roses went to 
Alpert in a photo finish as the two groups 
traded the top five places in the combo 
category. Ramsey's second-place album is 
Hang On Ramsey! (Cadet), containing 
such pop favorites as Hang On Sloopy 
(natch), while the Brass LP features the 
smash-hit version of A Taste of Honey. 

BEST VOCAL LP: Strongers in the Night/ 
Fronk Sinatra (Reprise), Frank evidenced 
his invincibility again as he copped top 
honors in the balloting with a hit album 
featuring a hit title ume (and only Si 
ua could get away with singing “doobi 
doobiedoo” as a scat line). And though 
the Chairman was solidly a winner, Lou 


Rawls, the boy wonder of the r&b ballad, 


did stake out a strong sccond in the atten 
tions of our voting readers with Live! 
(Capitol). The following are the top 25 
votegetters in each LP category: 
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BEST BIG BAND LP 


- Basie Meets Bond (United Artists) 
. Concert in the Virgin Islands/Duke 


Ellington (Reprise) 


. Basie’s Beatle Bag (Verve) 


Ellington "66 (Reprise) 


. Oliver Nelson Plays Michelle (im- 


pulse) 


. Presenting Thad Jones, Mel Lewis 


& “The Jazz Orchestra” (Solid State) 


. Woody's Winners | Woody Herman 


(Columbia) 


. Kenton Conducts L. A. Neophonic 


Orchestra (Capitol) 


9. Feelin’ Kinda Blues/Gerald Wilson 
Orchestra (Pacific Jazz) 

10, Arabesque /Henry Mancini (Victor) 

I, Academy Award Songs/Henry Man- 
cini (Victor) 

12. Ascension | John Coltrane (Impulse) 

13, Best of Henry Mancini (Victor) 

MM. Guitar Forms/Kenny Burrell (Verve) 

15. Doctor Zhivago—Sound — Track 
(MGM) 

16. The Ellington Era, Volume Two 
(Columbi 

17. Somewhere My Love | Ray Conniff 


18. Cast Your Fate to the Wind/Sounds 
Orchestral (Parkway) 

19. Hoochie Coochie Man | Jimmy Smith 
(Verve) 

20, My Kind of Broadway | Woody 
Herman (Columbia) 

21. Thunderball | John Barry (United 


Artists) 
. The Duke at Tanglewood (Victor) 
. Pink Panther | Henry Mancini 
(Victor) 
24. Concert Sound of Henry Mancini 
(Victor) 
25. Jazz Dialogue/Modern Jazz Quartet 
with All Star Band (Atlantic) 
BEST SMALL COMBO LP 
1. Whipped Cream & Other Delights / Herb 


Alpert’s Tijuona Bross (A & M) 


. Hang On Ramsey! | The Ramsey 


Lewis Trio (Cadet) 
What Now My Love/Herb Alpert’s 
Tijuana Brass (A & M) 


|. The In Growd/ The Ramsey Lewis 


Trio (Argo) 


|. “Going Places!!/Herb Alpert’s Ti- 


juana Brass (A & M) 


|. Got My Mojo Workin’ [| The In- 


credible Jimmy Smith (Verve) 


“Wouldn't it be something if you turned out 
to be beautiful and I turned out to be handsome?” 


l) 
. Aftermath | The 


Time In/ Dave Brubeck (Columbia) 


, My Favorite Things | Dave Brubeck 


Quartet (Columbia) 


. ES. P. | Miles Davis (Columbia) 


G 


| Gilberto No. I (Verve) 


. John Handy/Recorded Live at the 


Monterey Jazz Festival (Columbia) 


, Angel Eyes/Dave Brubeck (Colum- 


bia) 


. Dave Brubeck's Greatest Hits (Co- 


Jum 


. Ornette Coleman Trio at the “Gold- 


en Circle,” Stockholm (Blue Note) 
Today/Herbie Mann (Auiantic) 
‘our” & More/Miles Davis (Colum- 


. Goin’ Out of My Head/Wes Mont- 


gomery (Verve) 


. Gelz Au Go-Go| The New Stan Getz 


Quartet (Verve) 


. Soul Message | Richard “Groove” 


Holmes (Prestize) 


. South of the Border | Herb Alpert's 


Tijuana Brass (A & M) 


. “Gotta Travel On” / Ray Bryant Trio 


Jet) 
ape Verdean Blues | Horace Silver 
(Blue Note) 


. Soul Burst | Gal Tjader (Vere) 
|. Collaboration j Modern Jaz: Quar- 


tet | Laurindo Almeida (Auantic) 


. Jazz Impressions of New York|The 


Dave Brubéck Quartet (Columbia) 


BEST VOCAL LP 


. Strangers in the Night / Fronk Sinotra 


(Reprise) 


. Live!/Low Rawls (Capitol) 
. September of My Years/Frank Sina- 


iva (Reprise) 


. Revolver/Beatles (Capitol) 
. Color Me Barbra] Barbra Streisand 


(Columbia) 


§. Sinatra at the Sands (Reprise) 
7. Rubber Sout {Beatles (C: 
. A Man and His Music/Fiank Sina- 


pitol) 


tra (Reprise) 


. Blonde On Blonde/Bob Dylan (Co- 


Tumbia) 
A Touch of Toduy|Nancy Wilson 
(Capitol) 


. Shadow of Your Smile} Astrud Gil- 


berto (Verve) 


. Ella at Duke’s Place /Ella Fitzgerald 


and Duke Ellington (Verve) 


. Sergio Mendes & Brasil 66 (A & My 
. If You Can Believe Your Eyes & 


Ears { The Mama's & The Papa's 


Rolling Stones 
(London) 
The Shadow of Your Smile | Andy 


Williams (Columbia) 


. Soulin’/Lou Rawls (Capitol) 
. Soul & Inspiration | Righteous Broth- 


ers (Verve) 
The Impossible Dream | Jack Jones 
(Kapp) 


. My Name Ts Barbra, Two . . . |Bar- 


bra Streisand (Columbia) 
Tender Loving Care/Nancy Wilson 
(Capitol) 


Crying Time | Ray Charles (ABC) 
Look to the Rainbow] Astrud Gilber- 
to (Verve) 

24. Don’t Go to Strangers/Eydie Gormé 
(Columbia) 

Frankie & Johnny | Elvis Presley 
(Victor) 


ALLSTAR READERS’ POLL 


PLAyoy’s readers returned most of the 
1966 AlLStar winners to the bandstand 
this year, The only shakeups of note, 
other than a minor shifting of chairs in 
the trumpet and trombone sections, were 
the triumphs of the Supremes in the 
yocal-group category and Nancy Wilbon 

the female vocilist competition, But 
bubb under the surface were a num: 
ber of significant changes, Here's how 
they ran: 

Henry M is hold in 
the leader category. Major gains were 
made by Qliver Nelson, who moved 
from 5th to 10th, and Skitch Hender- 
son, who made a Brobdingnagian leap 
from 22nd to 4th (Skitch made a similar 
jump in the piano balloting, from 25th 
to 8th), 


and Lor 


is traded trumpet 
llespie was third and 
Armstrong fourth. Miles Davis and Al 
Hirt retained their one-two punch. 

J. J. Johnson was again in no trouble 
for his first cl nw the trombone sec 
tion. Si Zentner and Kai Winding cx- 
changed seats, coming in second and 
third, respectively. Bob Brookmeyer was 
back in fourth place, the same spot he 
occupied last year. 

In the alto battle, Cannonball Adder- 
ley and Paul Desmond held onto the two 
top positions. The big gains from last 
year were made by poll regular Benny 
Canter (14th to 9th) and relative new- 
comer John Handy @lst to 8t! 

Stan Getz and John Coltrane seem to 
have tenor-sax honors locked in. There 
were no major changes, despite some 
slight shifting here and there among the 
top vote getters, 

Gerry Mulligan proved u 
big man on baritone. Below the summit, 
there was frenetic action, most notably 
Bud Shank’s surge from fifth to second. 

There were no changes of any import 
at the top of the clarinet list. Pete Foun- 
» the winner by far. 

The first six positions in the piano 
polling also held firm, with pianomeister 
Dave Brubeck once more in charge of 
the keyboard the All-Star Band, Of 
interest was Count Basie’s climb from 
12th to 7th. 

The big news on guitar—aside from 
Chet Atkins’ and Wes Montgomery's re- 
turn in second and third positions and 
the continuance of Charlie Byrd as band 
guitarist—was Joao Gilberto’s jump to 
fourth from last year’s 26th position 

Charles Mingus again plucked the top 
bass spot, with Ray Brown and Gene 


Wright second and third, the same as 
last year. Wes Montgomery's brother 
Monk surged from 14th to 7th place in 
the bass polling. 

Drum king Joe Morello completes the 
rhythm section again this year. Old 
swinger Gene Krupa repeated in second 
slot. The surprise of the year here was 
the bang made by Sandy Nelson, who 
placed 18th last year’s competition. 
Voting was apparently catching up with 
record buying, as the young drummer 
placed 5th. 

The miscellaneous instrument catego- 
ry was a model of stability, as vibist 
Lionel Hampion again took his place 
with the band. The only change among 
the leaders was the addition of Latin 
percussionist Mongo Santa Maria in the 
mber-10 spot. Mongo did not make 
ngs Last year. 
tra again took first’ place 
-s followed up in the m: 
vocalist category, but there 
under the leade: tin, who h 
been enjoying a resurgence by dint of 
films, personal appearances and records, 
moved from 13th to 8th. Bob Dylan 
went from 17th to 6th, and Lou Rawls, 
the r&b hit of the year, came into a very 
strong third; he was 15th in last year’s 
balloting, 


Redhor Nancy Wilson not unex 
pectedly took the lead from Barbra 
Streisand; but the big excitement was 


produced by two r&b artists who tied for 
the number-33 spot last year. Marianne 
Faithfull managed to build up to nun- 
ber 10, while Dionne Warwick shot past 
to sixth place, 


The Dave Brubeck Quartet a 
edged out the second-place Ramsey 
Lewis Trio, though not as easily as last 
year. Ramsey made it touch and go right 
up to the very end. The surprise of the 
year was the big jump made hy Herb 
Alpert’s Tijuana Brass, who were no- 
where among last year’s finishers; this 
year, PLAYHOY’s readers brought them ir 
fourth, just behind the repeat third-place 
grabber. the Stan Getz Quartet. 

Finally, the other newcomers to the 
AllStars—placing first in the vocal- 
group category—were the lovely and 
talented Supremes. The girls from 
Motown nudged out the Beatles (who 


placed second) and Peter, Paul & 

Mai ast year’s first-place winners, who 
y P 

placed third in this year's contest). 


The following is a detailed tabulation 
of the many thousands of votes cast in 
the rLavnoy Jazz Poll, the biggest of all 
readers’ polls. The names of the jazz- 
men who won chairs in the 1967 All 


Star Jazz, id appear in boldface type. 
(They will be awarded silver medals, as 
will the AlLStars’ All-Stars, our three 
Hall of Fame winners, and the perform- 


crs, and their recont companies, of the 
thice records of the year.) In some Jazz 
Band categories, there arc two or more 
winners in order to make up a full-scale 

7 orchestra. Artisis polling lewer than 
100 votes are not listed; in categories 
where two choices were allowed, those 
receiving fewer than 200 yotes are not 
listed; in categories where four votes 
were allowed, no one with under 400 
votes is listed. 
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ib 


4. 
5. 


P12 


iP 


). Gil Evans 
. Si Zentner ..- 


j. Gerald W 


AL Hirt... 


. Dizzy Gillespie 


. Clark Terry 


|. Art Farmer . 


. Si Zentner . 
|. Kai 
. Bob Brookmeyer 


. Jiminy 


LEADER 


Henry Mancini 
Duke Ellington 
Count Basi 
h Henderson 


St 
Quiney Jones 
Ray Connift 
Woody Herman . 


» Kenton ..- 


Oliver 
Charles Mingus 


Dizzy Gillespie 
Nelson Riddle . 
Gerry Mulligan 
Benny Goodman . 
Gary McFarland 
Lionel Hampton . 
Thad Jor 

Mel Lewis - 
Les Brown - 
Jo 


and Larry Elgart . 
Ted Heath .....---.. 


TRUMPED. 


Miles Davis 
Louis Armstrong 


Doc Severinsen 
Maynard Ferguson... 


Nat Adderley 
Jonah Jones - 
Bobby Hackett 
Chet Baker .. 
Hi 


ry James 


Billy Buuterficld ..-.. 
Lee Morgan 
Herb Alpert 
Donald Byrd ...- 
Roy Eldridge .. 


Pete Candoli .. 
Shorty Rogers . 
Conte Candoli . 


‘TROMBONE, 


4. J. Johnson -. 


Slide Hampton 
Urbie G: 


Turk Murphy ... 


1,010 
956 


Sleveland 5... 


9. 


_ Kid Ory ... 


a 


. Bob Fiupatrick 


ent ' 
|. Charles McPherson. 


J.C. Higginbotham .. 
Frank Rosolino 


Dave Baker , 
tis Full 


1 Fontana i 
. Bennie Green . 927 
. Harold Betters 868 
. Grachan Moncur IT. 841 


in Jackson. 


Al Grey ... 


Dick Nash . 


. Trummy Young 699 
air | 27. Tyree Glenn 626 
199 | 98 Milt Bernhart . 565 

). Benny Powell 404 
183 | 30. Wilbur De Pai 486 
Ww . Phil Wilson 436 
7 Jimmy Knepper - au 
169 Lou McGarity - 403 
107 


. Johnny 
. Bud Sh 
. Ornette Coleman 
. Sonny Stitt. 
. Benny Carter 


. Paul Hom . 
. Art Pepper - 


. Jackie McLean 
. Al Belletto . 


. Lou Donaldson 


. Willie Smith 


. Evic Kloss .. 


8. Boots Rand 


ALIO SAN, 


Cannonball Adderley 10,371 
9,054 
~ 1,680 
1,641 


Poul Desmond 
lodges 


Zoot Sims 


John Handy . 


nes. Moody 
Phil Woods 
Ted Nash 


Bob Donovan . 


my Woods 


Ji 


be Baltazar . 


TENOR SAX 


Stan Getz 
John Coltrane 
Iph 
nan Hawkins ..- 


7. “Fathead” Newman .. 


AL Cohn .. 
- Minois Jacquet 


Eddie Harris 
. Eddie Davis ... 
. Paul Gonsalves 
. Sonny Stitt 

Bud Freeman 


Ben Webs: 
Sam Donahue . 
les Llovd . 


z ico. 
|. Hank Mobley 
Dave Pell. 
25. Georgie Auld 
Corky Corcoran .. 
Jimmy Heath . 
Bob Cooper . 
. Archie Shepp 


BARITONE SAX 


ts 

2. 

as 

4, Harry Carney 5 

5. Pepper Adams ......- 560 

6. Charles Davis . 502 
jahib Shilvab ..- 449 

. Chuck Gentry ...... 437 

|. Artie Kaplan 827 


Lomnie Shaw ..... 
. Jerome Richardson .. 
Jack Nimitz 
. Bill Hood 


. Cecil Payne. 187 
Frank Hittne 176 
163 

M3 

131 

Butch Stone . 130 
Clifford Scow ........ 127 


(CLARINET 


Pete Fountain 
Benny Goodman 
Acker Bilk 

4. Woody 1 


5. Buddy Dek 1.899 
6. Jimmy Giutlre -. pe 
7. Paul Hom 


Pee Wee Russell. 
Tony Scott 
. Buddy Collette... 


my Hamilt 
. Sol Vaged . 
. Edmond Hall .. 


6. Peamuts Hucko 
Bill Smith ... 


VIANO 


1. Dave Brubeck ..--. 
2. Ramsey Lewis 
3. Peter Nero 

4. Oscar Peter 


nm. 
5. Thelonious Monk . 
6. Erroll G: 

6. André P. 
8. Count Basie . 


9. Skitch Henderson . 


. George Shearing 


11, Ahmad 
12. Duke Ellington 
15. Bill Evans -.... 


GUITAR, 


1. Charlie Byrd -.- 
2. Chet Atkins .. 
3. Wes 
4. Joao Gilberto 


Kenny Burrell 
nrindo Almeida ... 
7. Tony Mouola .....++ 
8. Jim Hall .... 


9. Herb 
Ramey 


Ellis .. 
Kessel 


1. Gabor Szabo .. 


Les Paul 
|. Mike Bloom! 
. Bola Sete... 
. Ho 

Eddie Condon . 
Johnny Smi 


d Roberts . 


- Sal Salvador . 119 
Duane Eddy M7 
Jor Pas 1G 


. Paul McCartney ..... 112 
bass 


- Charles Mingus 
. Ray Brown .. 
. Gene Wright 


4. El Dee Young 1,266 
5. Art Davis 570 
6, Buddy Cla 500 
7. Monk Montgomery 468 
8. Percy Heath 437 
9. 4a 
10. Bob Haggart 388 
11. Paul Chambers 

12. Chubby Jackson 381 


Joe Byrd 
Ron C; 
Richa 
G. Pops Foster .. 
. Milt Hinton .~ 
. Norman Bates 
. Keter Betts... 
die Safra 


21, Red Mitchell 199 
rvell Shaw 197 
Don Bagley 102 
Addie Gomez 188 

1 Jones .. 182 

. Chuck Israels. Ww 
Gene Cherico 132 

|. Jimmy Garr 132 
Stam Stewart 0.0... 2 


| Steve Si 
. George Du 


Major Holley 
Bill Lee 


3. Buddy Rich . 
4. Shelly Manne . 
5. Sandy Nelson 
6. Elvin Jones . 
7. Art Blakey 

8 Red Holt .... 
9. 


Cory Cole... 


. Philly Joe Jones 351 
12, Max Roach . a4 
13. Tony W 285 
14. Ed Thigpen 273 
15, Rufus Jones . 260 
6, Louis Bellsor 257 
: 205 

, Grady Tate . 204 

, Sonny Payne 196 
Mel Lewis . 194 

Jo Jones . HR 
Comiie Kay . 137 
Roy Haynes ._ 118 
Sam Woodyard . 107 


MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUMENT. 


1. Monel Hampton, vibes 3,145 
2,753 


2. Jimmy Smith, organ 
3, Herbie Mann, flute .. 


Cal Tjader, vibes 
Milt Jackson, vibes . 
Miles Davis, 
Fligethorn 
Roland Kirk, manzello, 
stritch, flute 

&. Yusef Lateef, flute, 
oboe... 

9. John Coltrane, 
soprano sax 


4. 
5. 
6. 


10. Mongo Santamaria, 
bongos.- 

Chet Baker, 
Fhigethorn 

12. Clark Terry, 


horn 


13. Gary Burton, vibes 
14. Aathur Lyman, vibes « 
15. Groove Holme: 
organ . 

16. Art Van Damme, 

uccordion 
Terry Gibbs, vibes 
18. Paul Horn, flute. 
19, Candide, bongos . 
Red Norvo, vibes , 
21. Bud Shank, flute 
Gary McFarland, 

vibes 
Paul Butterfield, 


« 1,035 


874 


harmonica 150 

Rob Rosengarden, 
bongos 189 

5. Buddy D. 

clarinet 133 
. Earl Grant, organ . 130 
|. James Moody, flute... 110 
Milt Buckner, organ . 106 
C Jes Lloyd, flute .. 102 
Shirley Scort, organ .. 102 

MALE VOCALIST 
» Frank Sinetra 4,740 
2. Ray Charles .... 1558 
. Lou Rawls 1,874 
1. 983 
5. Andy 952 
6, Bob Dylan oe 950 
7. Sammy Davis Jr. 718 
8. Dean M. 684 
9. Johnny Mathis . 631 
10, Mel Torm 617 
« Jack Jones ..... 536 
2. Harry Belafonte 396 
Joe Williams 384 


Presley. 
Allison 


Mose 
. Oscar Brown, Jr. 
- Roger Miller 


18. Trini Lopes - 
|. Joao Gilberto 
. Arthur Prysock ~ 
21. John Gary 
, Otis Redding - 


» Yarbrough 
. Louis Armstrong 
. Buddy Greco .. 
|. Steve Lawrence ....-- 
. Muddy Waters 
. Mick Jagger... 
29. Johnny Hartman 
. Bobby Darin .. 
31, Jon Hendricks 


FEMALE VOCALIST 


Nancy Wilson 
Barbra Streisa 
Ella Fitzgerald... 
Asnud 
5. Petula C1 


. Marianne Faithfull. 
. Exdie Gor 


Lainie ka 


Morgana 


. Lena Horne 
Julie London 
me ¥ 
Nancy Sinatra - 
June Christy 
Vikki 
. Anita O'Day 
Della Reese . 


aac 


in Getz Quartet 

Harb Alpert’s 

nana Brass 

5. Modern Jazz Quartet 

6. Al Hirt’s New Orleans 
Sextet 


7. Oscar Peterson Trio - 
files Davis Quintet 
9. Jimmy Smith Trio 

10. H 
10. George Shear 


bie Mann Sextet 


All: See 
13. Charlie Byrd Trio 
HH. Vince G aldi Trio . 
1s, John Coltrane 
Quartet 
. Cal Tjader Qi 
17. Jazz Crusaders 
18, Cannonball Adderley 
extet ss. 


. 3,099 
- 2,333: 


1,386 


36, 


28. Four Seasons 


. Johnny Mann Singers 


). Thelonious Monk 


Harter 


Ahmad Jamal Trio .. 200 
Horace $ 
Quintet ......-..- 194 
Dukes of Dixieland .. 188 
Erroll Garner Trio 188 
. Art Blakey and the 
Jaze Messengers... 181 
Benny Goodman 
Quintet 17 
Dizzy Gillespie 
Quintet 17 
Wes Montgomery 
WNIO «sists sie eo ass ne 
John Handy Quintet. 15: 
André Previn Trio 1 
. Martin Demy Group 44 
- Gerry Mulligan 
Quartet 13 
Teny-Brookm 
Quintet 8 
Gene Krupa Quartet . 
Les McCann Ltd. .... 
Kai Winding Quartet 
Bill Evans Trio ...... 
jone and her 
Trio mes NN) 
Bud Shank Quartet .. 109 
. Ventures ...-.... 109 


VOCAL GROUP 


Supremes . 
Beatles. 
Peter, Paul & Mary 
Swingle Singers 

Righteous Brothe 
Four Fresh 
Double Six of Pa 


Kingston Trio 


Hi 


Anita Kerr Singers .-. 


Is Brothers 
Brothers Four . 
Mitchell Trio. 
Platters. 


Ink Spots 
sters =. 


King $ 
irby Stone Four 
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SECOND BREAKFAST 


old man. He must be over eighty.” 

Nick, whose press agents had started 
lying about his age five years ago, let 
that go. He said, “Whatever he is, his 
age, I'm not sure, but he’s too old to 
eat 2 second breakfast, The doctor told 
Momma he must cut it out.” 

“Dr. Gerstenberger,” Mr. Imbesi said. 
“Ny Maria, she goes to him, too. A won- 
derful man, Dr. Gerstenberger. And so 
close, You know, his house, it’s only wo 
doors from the house your momma and 
poppa, they live? Right around the cor- 
from here to here. Almost next 


Nick said, nying to keep 
the desperation out of his voice. He had 
to get the hell out of here. He had to get 
“The thing is, Dr. Gerstenberger 
says he's got diabetes.” 
“Diabetes?” Mr, Imbesi said. 
“That's what Dr. Gerstenberger says,” 


movil 


(continued from page 108) 


. “It’s not serious, but he's got 
to watch it. At home, that’s casy. Mom- 
mit secs he gets the right things to eat. 
But when he goes out, like he comes 
here at ten o'clock to get the paper, they 
found out he has himself a second 
breakfast. Is that right?” 

Mr. Imbe 

“A second brea 
said cautiou 
here at the fount 
cup of coffee. No 


s face scemed to contract. 

kfast, I don't know,” he 
“He likes to sit-down 
vou know. Have a 
ugar. Just black. A 
cup of coffee, that's not exactly a second 
. Just to talk, thav’s all. It gets 
ly. two old people by themselves all 
day, your momma and poppa. He likes, 
you know, he likes it here. He sits here, 
this stool, and I give him the coffee, and 
we talk. He likes it, Nicky. He enjoys. A 
neighborhood like this, an old man, 
eighty-five, maybe more, he doesn’t get 
anybody to talk to, It’s all young people 
now. They move in with babies. Every- 


“IT move to admit Red China, but in deference to 
the United States, we should seat them 
im front of the air conditioner.” 


thing is babies now. It's diapers, it's 
school, it’s you know, they're all young. 
They like Poppa fine. Who wouldn't like 
the father of Nicky Santora? They're 
crazy about him. But to talk—you know. 
Nick, they don’t know what to talk to 
him about. Here, here in the store, every 
morning, over a cup of coflee when he 
comes for the paper, he likes to talk.” 

“Fine, great,” Nick said. “That's OK, 
but what worries Dr. Gerstenberger, the 
reason, Mom Hed me in Honolulu, 
with the coffce he always has 2 piece of 
Danish, doesn't he?” 

“So what's wrong a piece of Dan- 
ish?” Mr. Imb “I's fresh? Every 

ing the box comes eight o'clock? By 
the time Poppa sits down here by the 
counter, it’s out of the oven maybe les 
than three hours? We have it together. 
He and I, the coffee 
A wonderful old man like that, it's a 
pleasure, Nick. Honest.” 

‘The minute hand on the clectric dock 
over the Coca-Cola sign jumped. 

“1 know it is,” Nick said. “I'm sure of 
it, Mr. Imbesi. The trouble is, Momma 
says Dr. Garstenberger doesn’t want him 
to have the Danish. On account of his 

iabeics. You see what I mean? The 
. Dr. Gerstenberger says the sugar is 
bad for him. He told Poppa, but he 
won't listen, He says he likes Danish. So 
Dr. Gerstenberger told Mi 
told Poppa, but he won't listen, So she 
called me. You sce what 1 mean, Mr. 
Imbesi?” 

The old man shook his head 

“What's there to hint him 2 piece of 
D he said. “It's fresh. Look.” Mr. 
Imbesi stepped to the counter 
the glass bell from a tay. “Tas 
self, Nick. It came this morning. An hour 
ago. Fresh. Go ahead, taste.” 

“J know it’s fresh,” Nick said, holding 
onto his voice as though it had suddenly 
become a plunging horse, shooting an- 
other glance at the clock. “You alway: 
had fresh things. Even when I was a ki 
1 remember, 

“Thank you,” Mr. Imbesi said. 

“But if Dr. Gerstenberger says he 
shouldn't have it, he mustn't have it. 
That's why 1 came out here this morn- 
ing. To ask you please, don’t give Poppa 
any Danish. It’s bad for him.” 

Mr. Imbesi’s hand, which looked like 
a slab of bark torn from a uce in 
the park, came up and moved slowly, 
doubrfully, across his mouth, 

“A piece of Danish,” he stid slowly. 
“Something to eat for an old man he h 
nobody to tlk to over a cup of coffee. 

“Iv’s not that he mustn't cat,” Nick 
said. "It’s just the Danish he mustn't eat. 
Because of the sugar. If you gave him a 
roll, Dr. Gerstenberger said, a roll with 
would be all right.” 

Mr. Imbesi 


mori 


mi, and she 


nish? 


A roll, a roll, a roll, you stupid son of a 
ch, Nick scres ently inside h 
d, but he stepped across to another 
tray on the marble counter as though 
nothing was happening, as though he 
was not going crazy. What did they 
want from him? Why were they tearing 
him apart? Didn't they realize he was 
only flesh and blood? Father Galucci. 
rstenberger. The executives at 
Magna. His own lawyers and account 
ants, The whole goddamn bunch. Were 
they uying to destroy him? How the hell 
could he do all the things they wanted 
him to do? How could he sing in Viet- 
mn for free? And meet the Santora pa 
roll? And be at a recording session in 60 
minutes? And tell this dopey old excep 
bout rolls instead of Danish? How could 
he do it all? Did they think he was made 
of iron? What the hell did they want 
from him? Nick lifted the glass bell 
from the other way. 

‘A roll like this would be fine,” he said 
carefully, holding himself together. “Dr. 
Gerstenberger says if you gave him one 
of these rolls with his coffee, instead of 
the Danish, a roll would be fine.” 

Mr. Imbesi stiued at the rolls on the 
tray as though he had never seen any- 
thing like them before 
little butter?” he said. “How about 
a little buiter? A dry roll. for an old man 
ike that, he has nobody to talk to, 
at's a dry roll withour even a little 
piece of butter?" 

“[ don't know,” Nick said, wondering 
if he was going to scream, “Momma 
didn’t say, but T'll tell you what. When 
Momma calls me tonight at six, I'll tell 
her to ask Dr. Gerstenberger, and then 
she cm come in and tell you.” 

“But what about today?” Mr. Imbesi 


ned 


tid. He looked up at the cock over 


he Coca-Cola sign. The minute hand 
jumped . “He'll be here any min- 
ute, now. It's almost ten o'clock. What 
about today? Should I give him with the 
little butter?” 

“How the hell should 1 know until 
1 talk to Momma and she talks to Dr. 
Gerstenberger?, What difference does it 
mike just once. for Christ’s sake? Are 
you joining the mob, too? Ate you gonna 
tear off a picce of my skin along with 
the others? Is it gonna kill him if he 
cats a roll without butter just this lousy 
goddamn once?” 

In the sudden silence, as the echo of 
his own screaming voice came hurtling 
back at him, Nick heard the horn outside 
sound its warning becp—beep, beep, 
beep. beep—beep beep. He tore his 
glince from the look on Mr. Imbes 
face, wurned and ran. 

Outside, on the sidewalk, just beyond 


2m 


the upended orange crates, Nick stopped 
short. There was no crowd around the 
Cadillac. The woman across the street 


AQILILIE Seah 


“By the way, guess who turned over a new leaf. . we 


with the shopping bag had been joined 
couple of friends, and the man in 
ndow of the dry-cleaning store was 
pointing out the green car to another 
man, probably a customer. But there 
was no crowd. What the hell went on 
here? Where were the creeps? Was he 
beginning to slip? Was this how you 
found our? On a lousy street corner in a 
broken-down neighborhood like thi 
God's sake? Was this why the Mag- 
na boys wanted this recording session 
before they closed the deal? 

Nick shoved back the fear as thou 
were an open bureau drawer, 
cross the broken sidewalk. He was in- 
ide the car before Mike could get out to 


open the rear door. 
“What 


is the matter with 
it gets 


the hell 
. id hit the horn only 
rough. You call this rough?’ 
“No,” Mike said. “I hit the 
because look. 
He pointed across the steering wheel, 
toward the opposite curb. Nick moved 
his head, to get a beuer view, and saw 
his father, He was crossing the strect 
slowly, looking to right and left, heading 
for the candy store. Nick could feel the 


horn 


astonishment grow inside him. How the 
hell did anybody get to Took so old in a 
lousy three years? Or was it four since he 
had last been out here? 
“You want to say hello?” Mike said. 
Nick hesitated. He was suddenly think- 
ing about something that had never 
crossed his mind before: how Nick San- 
tora looked to the new kids coming up 
when he crossed the street. Then he saw 
the three women with shopping bags, and 
the two men in the dry-cleaning” store. 
“No, stupid.” Nick said. “We're Tate 
already for 53rd Street. Move this thing. 
Move it, you stupid son of a bitch.” 
As the car started, he dipped down. 
Not to avoid the old man who didn’t yet 
know he had been deprived of his Dan- 
ish. Nick wanted to avoid the faces of 
the women with shopping bags on one 
side of the street, and the men in the 
window of the dry-cleaning store on the 
other, That's all he needed. To let creeps 
like that be able to tell a lot of other 
creeps they'd seen Nick Santora crying 


like a baby. 
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Where are the RUSSIANS? (continued jrom page 122 


have had to. design 
Lunik booster.” 

he Amerikantzi suspect. bur don’t 
know for sure, that we have a rocket al- 
most as powerful as their Saturn Five,” 
the general gloats. “It may come as a 
big surprise.” (He is wrong, The CIA's 
guess is within two percent of the exact 
figure.) 

The three cosmonauts sleep late in 
their specially equipped villi three miles 
from Launch Pad B. Their doctor is 
indulgent; his charges, Colonel Ivan 
Peovitch Protsenko, Captain Sergei 
Leomovitch Bogdanov and Professor 
Dmivi Alexandhoviteh Malinin, are in 
fine shape. 

At two rast. the phone ri 
tain Bogdanov grabs the recciver, It is 
Blockhouse A, Countdown is procced 
ing normally, says the test conductor, 
The weather is clearing. First. launch 
schedule is still 1700 hou 

Ten minutes after the telephone call, 
the general struts in, brisk and business- 
like, exuding confidence. He shakes 
hands all round. “Si 


A new two-stage 


and Cap- 


it down, comrades. 
You doubtless know more about this mis 
sion than I do. My sole purpose is to 
bring you up to date. Preflight medical 
at 1500 hours, one hour from now. At 
1600 hours you begin suiting. First 
launch, 1700 hours. Depart for Pad B at 
1730 hours. By 1800 hours you are 
sealed in the spacecraft. cabin. Second 
Taunch at 1830 hours. Any ques 


There are none. “All right, comrades,” 


nods the general. “Doska, pojaloosta, e 
miel” The blackboard is pushed for- 
vard. Someone hands the general some 
chalk. It squeaks 
essentials in a neat 

“We Iaunch you 


precise h: 


jon to the earth’s 
compares with 28 to 30 
degrees for the Amerikantzi, Your orbit 


will be near circular, the same as theirs, 
but higher—about 200 to 220 kilome- 


ters, which puts you above the first 
Taunch. If all goes well, you complete 
rendezvous with the target: modules at 
2930 Lows, five hours after launch. 
Docking and mating about 90 mi 
later. Should be complete by 0100 
hours, 06:30:00 into your mission. You 
will be tired by all this space walking — 
even you, Comrade Caprain Bogdanoy! 
So we have programed eight hours of 
sleep for you, with—if required— 
intermittent watches, 

The cosmonauts protest, but the gen- 
eral holds up his hand. “Hear me out, 
please. At 0900 hours tomorrow morm- 
ing, October 4, you will check all sys- 
tems, in readiness for the third launch. 
This is scheduled for 15:30:00 after your 
lift-off. Rendezvous and docking with 
the ‘locomotive’ should be complete in 
five hours. You will have two extra hours 
to uansfer oxygen, food and equipment 
to Voskhod. By then it will be 1700 
hours, exactly 24 hours from our first 


ites 


“I appreciate your dropping by, Harry.” 


launch and 22:30:00 into your mission 
Tt will also be 0800 hours ar Cape Ken- 
nedy, or 30 minutes after the Saturn 
launch, but this we cannot help, You will 
require a further five hours of orbit 
evaluation and systems check before re- 
questing permission to start the loco- 
motiye’s engine and begin translunar 
injection.” 

Protsenko rises. “We could shorten the 
time for orbit evaluation—' 

“And perhaps compromise the mis- 
sion? Nyel! No question of that. Better 
i first than not leave at all; but as a 
of 


fo uanslunar 1 
M., which could be up to two 
head of us. With ten hours less 
tavel time, however, we might still land 
on the moon hours ahead . . .” 

At 1600 hours two visitors arrive — 
engineer S. Zelnachev, designer of the 
spacecraft, and B. Parin, noted bi 
atics specialist. Zelnachev. a 
man, holder of the coveted Lenin Prize, 
speaks briefly. “You will not wear your 
space suits at liftoff, comrades. but only 
your skicks and shirts, The space suits 
will be stored on board. The cabin 
hermetically sealed at room temperature 
and normal atmospheric pressure. The 
general wants pictures of you walking to 
the pad without space suits, for future 
publicity use.” 

At 1655 hours engineer Zelnachev 
answers the phone in monosyllables, 
then announces, “Carrier rocket number 
one is within five minutes of liftoff. AIL 
systems working. Weather good enough 
for optical tracking. Countdown on. car- 
r rocket number two proceeding 
lly. No holds.” 

Twenty minutes later the phone rings 
again. The first pay load has safely 
reached orbit, Correct azimuth and incli- 
mated orbital height, 160 
Proenko, Bogdanoy, M 
nd their doctor exchange s: 
grins. Zelnachey and Parin already | 
departed. 

The white wansfer bus pulls up our 
side, looking like a New York single- 
decker 20 years ago. The cosmonauts 
stroll out, joking. The whole routine is 
casual beyond belief. Voskhod 9's crew 
might be taking a bus ride to the zoo in- 
stead of the departme point for a trip to 
the moon. The absence of space suits 
and air-conditioning units adds to the 
deception, though the suits are on the 
bus, along with Dr. Volynki 

The bus arrives at Pad B ganuy. The 
cosmonauts step down, their carefree 
smiles and informal attire duly recorded. 
by the photographers. Floodlights bathe 
the touching scene where Colonel Grazen- 
ko steps forward to give each cosmonaut 
at nal farewell hug. The triangul 
windowless elevator be; 
scoot on a steeply 


injece 
clever 
hours 


ins its upward 
iclined rail, carry 


ing the cosmonauts, It soon returns for 
the others. 

At 1800 hours technicians begin seal- 
ing Voskhod 9's hatch. The interior 
surprisingly roomy. The cosmonauts can 
stand up, swing their elbows, even 
change places. Three couchlike seats 
hold them comfortably secured for lift- 
off. Supplics and gear have been stowed 
away. 

‘The earphones crackle. “Terminal 
count proceeds. No holds, Stand by for 
mar 

From Professor Ma 
detailed Jog of the miso: 
the million pounds of thrust beneath us, 


lift-off noise is surprisingly gentle; com- 
parable with a modern airliner. Vibra- 
tion not excessive. The bumps (stage 
sep:ation) remind one of freight cars 


wg up. G loads easily tolerated. 
sition 10 weightlessness a pleasant 
experience. 

In orbit at 1843 hours, 10 seconds. 
jov's pulse rate is 70-72: breath- 
ing, 18-20. Protsenko, 72-75 and 20-23. 


4-19 
Malinin, 80 and 25. This is his first trip. 

Bogdanov tests the two-way ultra- 
high-frequency voice link. “Almaz to 


Protsenko cuts in. “Almaz to Zarya-1 
ncler spe Feel fine. Assign- 
ment will be carried out. Cabin pressure 
1.1 atmospheres. “Temperature, 19 de- 
grees centigrade. Relative humidity, 58 
percent. 

Two orbits into the mission, Zarya-l 
transmits cryptic vectors that correct 
navigation and wacking. Then, “Package 
on parallel course, Fifty [kilometers] be- 
low. Sixteen hundred ahead.” Protsenko 
fires short bursts from the reaction con- 
trol rockets, Voskhod’s speed makes it 
mpossible to communicate more than 
minutes with any one station. (All 
R. ground radio st 
nected with the communications center 


nryal], from which 
issued. Landlines are 
safety.) 

The sky is dark. The earth appears be- 
low in many hues, rather indistinct. 
There is no feeling of motion. Silence 
reigns, Malinin kes some pictures. 


‘They eat a light meal, then take tums 
napping. There are still four hours to 
rendezvou 

A feeling of exhilaration acts like a 
stimulant. Protsenko is slightly nau- 
seated, but a tablet helps. 

At 2300 hours Protsenko, who has 
fantastic eyesight, exdaims, “There it ist 
ay ahead to our left and below. Sec 
a moment, the others spot a dark 


They begin orbit wansfer. Five 
minutes later all doubts ave dispelled. 
the lunar nd brak 
ing modules. ‘They cin see angular pro- 


jections at the base of the landing module 
housing the legs. 

Zarya-l breaks radio silence. “Greet- 
ings, Almaz. Do you receive?” 

‘Almaz to Zarya-1," Bogdanov replies, 
“receiving you excellently. Over.” 

Zaryal to Almaz: Do you have 
visual?” 

Affirmative. Closing rapidly. Target 
about three [kilometers] below, five 
ahead. Over.” 

After a brief pause, Zarya-l replies, 
“Haye you on radar tracking. Proceed. 
Notify completion of maneuver. Out.” 

Bogdanoy slips into his space suit. 
Weighilessness is the main problem. 
With help, the task is completed in 12 
minutes, Bogdanoy secures helmet and 
umbilical connect as Voskhod closes to 
within five meters of target, The brak- 
ing module's bellshaped engine, tightly 
sealed, is starkly clear. Prowenko fires a 
short burst to put Voskhod ahead of the 
first launch modules, When modules are 
religned, it is about ten meters ahead, 
closing to five. They dock. 

What a funustic sight! Five modules 
lined up like a train, ww 17.7 kilo- 


meters per second, seemingly motionless. 


‘They look as if suspended by an invisible 
thread. Bog checks emergency 
oxygen, releases his harness and grabs a 
wrench, He smiles, cases through the 
lock door, carrying his coiled life line 
like a huge serpent. He conneas up and 


Tanov 


J JOHNSON 


tests it, then secures the door behind 
him. Soon, decompression is completed 
and Bogd:nov floats out into space. 

tes secured at in 
to the alumi skin of the 
t, Bogdanov gets a grip with 
netic boots, working carefully 
back so as not to disturb the craft's atti 
tude. Protsenko is ready with instant cor- 
rection in roll, pitch or yaw. He makes 
two corrections while Bogdanov | works 
his way back to secure the docked mod- 
ule. He has practiced this maneuver 
hundred times on the simulator. 

“Huavasho, pelot!” he presently informs 
Protsenko. “Let's go. I'll need you. 
1 can fly us.” 

“Understood.” 
the control 
is all 
One hour rem: 

“Task half 


Using small steel pl: 
tervals 


uum. 


completed!” 
sounds breathless. His pulse rate 
high, 160 b 


Bogdanov 


Malinin warns. 


Rest for a moment. Protsenko is coming 


1 work,” Bogdanoy com- 
for breath, “yet it is 


job is simple. No closing velocit 
worry abou. The two outside must secure 
the connections between the Voskhod 


BB bison 


“Oh, yes — the ad's correct — but 
there's no job involved!” 
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and the lunar module. Bogdanov_is 
tied to the module and Protsenko is tied 
to Bogdanov, yet they have ample 
freedom of movement. 

“I am a dourak!” Protsenko fumes. 
“An imbecile. Each time I push, the 
wrench pushes me back!" 

“Use less force,” Bogdanov tells him. 
“There you go. . .” Slowly, with infinite 
pains, they make the connections. The 
tethering cable remains. 

“Pig!” Bogdanov pants. “Stupid pig 
wrench! I have just lost it in space! 
Luckily, I tightened the latch . . 

“Don’t wony. We have the impact 
inin reminds him, ct 
back in, both of you, if you've finished. 
You first, Bogdanovy. You've been out 
ninety minutes exactly: 

By 0115 hours (6 hours, 45 minutes 
into the flight) both men are back in 
the Voskhod. Docking and mating the 
modules took 15 minutes Jonger than 
anticipated, but the hardest maneuver 
is completed. Protsenko culls Conuol. 
“Almaz to Zarya-3. All secure. Over.” 

Promptly comes the reply, “Zarya-3 to 


“But, sir, what kind of fer 
rites were you expecting?” 


Almaz. Prekrasno! Repeat, excellent! 
Keep biosensors connected. Rest essential, 
pending locomotive. Over. 

Grinning, Prowenko replies, “Under- 
stood, Out.” 


October 5, 1968: President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, the lines bracketing his mouth 
etched deeper by a difficult second term, 
sits at his desk. Frowning, he scans intel- 
ligence reports. The uneasy wuce with 
North Vietnam since 1967 threatens to 
flare into a new war of escalation. John- 
son finds it hard to concentrate. It is 
nine a.m. and out there, in deep space, 


three U.S. astronauts have been drifting 
through the lonely void for 22.5 hours, 
on their way to the moon. This is the su- 


preme test in the space race with the So- 
viet Union, Success will bring enormous 
international prestige. Failure—lisaster? 
Johnson senses the entire world watch- 
ing and waiting. 

He removes his glasses and begins 
pacing the yellow carpet of the oval 
room, staring with —unsecing eves 
through the bulletproof window at the 


vista of the sunny south Jawn. The buz- 
zer on his desk sounds startlingly loud. 
ves, Marge?” 

Mr. Swanson is waiting on the line, 
Mr. President,” his secretary tells him. 
“Says it’s urgent.” 

“Very well, put him on.” Johnson 

flicks a switch. If the chief of the Central 
Intelligence Agency says it’s urgent, it 
must be. “Yes, Ludlov 
President, it's about the Rus- 
Swanson cuts all preamble. 
Here's the latest information,” 
“OK, shoot.” 
‘You already know about the two 
y launches on October third and 
whopper. yesterd at one P.M., 
EST, which means that they Jaunched in 
p.M. their time.” 


“Well. we finally got things sorted out, 
ir, The third launch—the Lunik booster 
s twelve hours Iate. They ran into 


technical problems and the weather at 


which they call a ‘locomotive, 
docked with the odicr modules at eight 
ight. We picked up some bricf, 
dio transmissions, besides 


ng. 


“Ye: This was no news to the Presi- 
dent—the Air Force satellite ing 
system had reported the third launch last 


ht at dinnertime. es $ 
Texas drawl takes on a sudden clipped 
tone. “So you're telling me it’s the real 
thing, is that it, Ludlow? The Russian 
manned lun. hw” 
‘No longer any doubt, Mr. President. 
They went into escape velocity at one 
Aal., EST 
“Why wasn’t I informed?” 
“Tt took us about tnee hours to 
confirm all this, sir. We saw no point in 
disturbing you at four o'clock in the 


morning. It wouldn't have changed a 
thing. 
“Maybe not, Ludlow, but I'd sooner 


be the judge.” Lyndon Johnson brushes 
aside his impatience. “Anyway, where 
does it leave us 

“Not 100 badly, sir. Not too badly at 
all. Taking our injection time of about 
eleven A.a. yesterday, we have a lead of 


fourteen hours. On the other hand, 
u ight for a landing— 
i's bound tbe that—which — will 


shorten the Ru: 
hours . . 


1 trip by at least ten 


y luck, our guys should 
land on the moon four hours ahead of 


ke an hour, yes." 

“Trust the Russians to pull a fast ond 
growls the President. “All 1 can say i 
that it’s lucky for us they ran into that 
twelychour delay. What does NASA say 
this morning? 

“Nothing about the Russians, Mr. 
Presidemt. Nothing official, — anyw: 
They're to busy with Apollo and the 


tanslunar trajectory. Do you plan a 
press statement, sir?” 

If you mean about the Soviets, the 
answer is negative. What is there to say, 
officially? Why take the play away fom 
our boys?” 

Aboard Apollo, some of the strange- 
ness has already worn off. Weighuless, 
silent, seemingly motionless; a quiet dra- 


ma fills each ute. At five 
(0 pat, EST) 
Balchen had sighted on the stars, col- 


lecting dat -course correction, 
Apollo's guidance computer processed 
inform: arth data support system 
layed additional parameters. 


ion; 


The crew now works in a shirtsleeve 
environment at slightly over five pounds 
per square inch, room temperature. Doc 


swivels the camera to record Schiller’s 
expression, Balchen’s hands, the instru 
ment panel, the spacecraft window. First 
mic-course burn occurred at 05:05:58. 
io the mission, 12:36 EST. A sudden 
blast of orange flame licked the darkened 
sky. Mild G. In 30 seconds, the com- 
puter cuts the engine. 

Second mid-course burn occurred at 
16:04 into the mission. This was a short 
one. Some 30 minutes later, with all sys- 
tems Go, Schiller ordered, 
cycle. Your nap, Doc. Roy 
turns.” Apollo's clock read four minutes 
alter midnight, EST. Norlund slept Ii 
cat. He can drop off anywhere, re- 
ken instantly. Now at three A.sr., 
FST. Houston comes in inter. “Four- 
six-cight, do you read? Over.’ 

“Below strength but clear," Schiller 
says. 

“Hold onto your seats. The Russians 
are coming! 

Schiller takes a deep breath 
stiffens, wide-cyed. “Say aga) 

“Russians on the way. Repeat, Rus- 
sians on the way. Delayed main Iaunch, 
bat injection confirmed nearly two hours 
ago.” 

‘Never a dull moment!” Schiller’s tone 
is level. “Presume impact wajectory? 


First. watch 


and 


‘Roger, 
Dlack-out 
Impact te 
Roger. Your estimated 
four hours. Out.” 

Burn for the third and last course cor- 
rection is over at 63:15:04 into the mis- 
It lasts only a few seconds. Th 

found vacking, conecti 

nor, Apollo's dock indicates 10:45. p.at., 
FST, October 6. By now, the astro 
have spent three * and are in their 
third “night” aboard Apollo. 

“We've had Houston, Ascension, 
Madrid and Antigua,” Schiller yawns, 
“Should be Galdstone or Canberra next.” 

As if reading his thoughts, California 
comes in. “Goldstone to foursix-cight 
Are you receiving us? Ov 

“Foursixeight to Goldstone. 
and clear. 


foursix-eight. Russian news 
ndicates.’ 

hours shorter. Over. 
lead 


time, 


Loud 


“No frugging—we must conserve the orchestra!” 


ions for lunar 


“Roger. Begin prepa 
orbit insertion.” 

“Understood. Where are the Russians?” 

“We lost them. 

"You mean an abort? 

Negative. Radio black-out after i 
jection. Require Go-No Go soonest. 
Over.” 

“Roger. 
Bet the moon's geuing big? 

“Enormous!” Schiller cnihuses. “F 
tastic sight. Everything looks sharper. 
Strdingly bright.” 

‘an you get some TV shots?” 

“Affirmative. Craters, man! Craters 

every place. Stand by for Doc's camera. 


Over.” 


At 64:07:04 into. the mission, it’s 
Houston by re i Do 
to Houston. Hello 


. Some interruption, but can read. 
Decision, athrmative. Everything is Go,” 
Schiller decides, “Mission is Go. Repeat 
—mission is Go! 

“Roger. Stirt retroburn into lunar or- 
meters show 


you'll enter circular equatorial orbit 
at programed inclination, Altitude 100 
miles. Powered 852 seconds. 
Over.” 


“Roger. Retroburn, in cight minutes’ 
time. Powered flight, 352 seconds. Alti- 


tude 100 miles, Out.” 
At retroburn, the astronauts, now 
suited and wearing helmets and closed 


visors, experience the G forces again, 
ng them into their seats. Five min- 
utes, 52 seconds later, the engine shuts 
down, The three men goggle at the lunar 
Tandscape below. “Man, oh, man!” 
Balchen exdaims, “Ever see anything 
like that? It’s for real!" Biosensors ind 
cae soaring pulse rates, as expected. 
Balchen telly. Houston, “Maneuver 
completed.” 


At 65:41 into the mission (1:11 avy 
EST. October 7), the lunar module is 
pressurized. At 66:41, Balchen informs 
Houston, “Orbit completed. Crew  stand- 
ing by to board lunar module. 
“Houston to foursix-eight, 
Board lunar module.” 
s Schiller, “here we go. 
the elevator.” Waving to 


Roger. 


necting hatch in Apollo’s nose, « 
the lunar module and reaches for 
TV camera Norlund hands him. 


rs 
the 
Doc 


follows, securing the bulkhead. At 
68:04:14 into the mission, Schiller 
tells Balchen on intercom, “Initiate 
disconnect.” 

“Roger. This is the tricky one. Dis- 
connect! 


‘There is a jolt and simultaneously the 
lunar module’s reaction control thrusters 
open up. Apollo and the service module 
drift away rapidly to continue in lunar 
orbit; # clitical coast period begins for 
the lunar module. They are in touch by 
radio and telemetry with Balchen and 

the earth network. Their signals 
re picked up by the thie 
deepspace earth stat ine of sight 
Information relayed to 
Houston is processed for action. Stand- 
ing in the lunar module is like riding an 
elevator with a parachute harness. The 
astronauts have shock-absorbing arm- 
rests and handgrips. The initial coast pe 
riod Jasts 20 minutes, then the descent 
engine fires for 5 seconds, putting the 
module into a Hohmann elliptical trans- 
fer orbit designed to bring them toward 
pal wrajectory. Second coast duration to 
the low point of orbit is 58 minutes. This 
will put them into an orbit within 50,000 
feet of the moon's surfice, During 45 
minutes of the second coast, there will be 
a gap in communications as they sw 


with 


any of 
ns in 


with the moon. 
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around the far side of the moon. Still ten 
minutes to go. 

“We expect to come out approximate- 
ly 225 miles uprange of landing point,” 
Schiller radios. There is 2 delay of 25 
seconds (the time it takes for a signal to 
travel between moon and earth and 
back). 

‘Then, “Roger. We read you. 

Schiller and Norlund are not long 
alone. Soon Apollo, which maintains line 
of sight with the module for 73 minutes 
during descent, is back. “Foursix-cight 
to har module. You guys OK?” 

Roger,” Wally says. 
atin store. Wait ull earth 
your horizon!” 

With Schiller and Norlund busy cyery 
moment, updating information, minutes 
slip away unnoticed. Suddenly, Doc ex- 


claims, “I see what he means, Wally. 
Took!” Earth, now frighteningly Is 
looms up over the hinar horizon like a 


monstrous balloon. The planct is almost 
four times Targer than the moon and 
nt, “The earth is a blue planet—and 
the shape of the continents shows clear- 
Iy! Look at those hues! Wish I had time 
for a picture. 

“T have you on opti 


gas well 


as radar,” Balchen informs them. “Your 
values check. 
Roger,” Schiller says. “Earth sure 


Tooks big. Wonder who lives the 
The lunar landing site has been cho- 
sen so that the module can remain in di- 
ret contact with earth throughout its 
24-hour stay, once it lands. It will, how- 
ever, foe line of sight with orbiting 
Apollo. Now Houston comes in strong, 
the blackout ended. 
Bet you have a 
Houston. this is Iu 
are the Russiang” 
As before, it takes almost three sec- 
onds for Houston to answer. It seems 
like an hour, “Russians far behind. Jo- 
drell Bank still wracking them. No num- 
hers. Do you read?” 
Switching 
hiller says, 
. Three-wwi 


ngside seat.” 
module. Where 


to Balchen in 
¢ descent stage 
onemark! Can fed 


“Roser. 
Apollo, 


says Balchen with audible 
Your altitude 50,000 feet. Si 


able thrust OK at ninety percent.” 
chen no longer answers, but Hous- 
ton comes in. “Houston to hinar module. 
Allow one-four-zero seconds—repeat, one- 
four-zero—to High Gate at ten thousand 
feet. Over.” 

At 29:23 into the mission, Norlund 
reads off to Schiller, “Altitude 10.070 
fect. Approaching primary site, 4 
grees west longitude, We're nomir 

‘The site has been carefully chosen on 
the Junar equatorial belt, at a time when 
it is casier (© prowet astro 
temperature extremes, Dur 


Hay,” which Tasts 14 th days, tem- 
perature can soar to 210 degrees Fahr- 
enheit; but at the programed time, this 
extreme is reduced to approximately 150 
degrees Fahrenheit. 
“Houston to tuna 
abort any time.” 
‘Nezative.” 
Schiller has scarcely spoken when Doc 
Norlund exclaims, “Oh, my God! Do you 
see what I see?” He points through the 
Junar module’s big window, “Yonder, on 
the left. 
Tt takes Schiller an instant to focus, 
but in the crystal-clear void, he cun't 
it, It is a large, man-made object with 
landing legs deployed and some kind of 
symbol painted on le. Descent rate 
increases as the module arcs over toward 
hover and touchdown, Schiller stares, 
saying nothing. A kaleidoscope of bitter 
disappointment flashes across his_ mind. 
At precisely 700 feet (1 minute, 55 see 
onds later), he informs carth, “Lunar 


r module. You can 


module to Houston. Low Gate.” 
“Roger,” comes back three seconds 
later. “Landing 


“Pretty grim. 


There is undisguised 
the mission director's voice. 
‘This is Dead Man’s Zone. Loss of power 
would mean almost certain disaster, And 
that’s just one possibility. 

1 think they've beaten us to it!” Nor- 
lund cuts in. “Something down there, with 
a red flag on it. Hamm 

You're kidding!" 
“Negative. We're at hover now. 
minute, five seconds 10 touchdow 

Fifty fect off the surface, it is obvious 
the module will Iand beside a shallow 
crater about 100 feet across. Schiller 
itiates final thrust vector on gimbual 
aunar module to Houston, it is the 
He nudges Doc as the uuth 
dawns on them  simultancously. “OK, 
I's an old har probe. Probably 
15, the one they sent up over 2 
year ago. Nothing stirring.” 

“Roger. You dow 

No time to reply. Fou 
down, thrce before engine cut, a minor 
loud of comic dust, blisted upward by 
the exhaust, envelops the module, fog: 
gi i istantly, however, un 
supported by any atmosphere, the dust 
settles. Schiller and Norlund brace against 
the Ianding jolt, but touchdown impact 
mild. The module legs appear to sink 
1 few inches into the surface, then meet 
firm ground, ‘The clock reads 69:32:23 
from liftoff, One hour, 28 minutes, 9 
seconds after separation from Apollo. The 
two astronauts shake hands, pat each 
other on the back, At 5:02 a.m. plus 23 
seconds, EST, October 7, 1968, two 
erican astronauts have landed on the 
moon. Every capital, every city on earth 
will hear the momentous news within 


seconds to touch- 


Norlund 


chiller informs 
Houston a steep angle would 
be impossible. “This is it! 

“Lunar module, this is Madrid, Hous- 
ton is having relay problems. Heartiest 
congratulations from all. Do you read?” 

“Some static,” Schiller replies, “but 
d_ you OK.” 

“Roger, Repeat: heartiest congratula- 
tions from the entire nation! Wonderful 
show. Stand by.” There is a 30-second 
pause, then Madrid resumes, “Pat on the 
back from the President! Open line by 
phone.” 

“Please thank the President,” Schiller 
replies, “Ut was easier than expected. 
Thanks to Doc and Roy. Relay to Bak 
chen, He’s on the other side, Over.” 

“Request anticipated. Roy has choice 
comments! How far is Luna probe” 

“Estimate six hundred yards. Will 
invest 


re 


” Schiller and Norlund begin 
ig their harnesses. “OK, Doc. 
get this show on the road.” 
Stage data readouts seem nominal. 
Methodically, the ovo men run through 
the prelaunch check list to condition 
the module’s flimsy-looking, aluminum- 
skinned ascent stage for lift-off. The as- 
sole means of lunar escape 
seems in good shape. “Everything's Go,” 
Schiller informs Houston, 1 hour, 20 
minutes later, Then to Norlund, “I can't 
wait to get out, Doc. I know you'd like 
to go first" 
“You'll make a beeline for that Rus- 
sian probe!” Norlund kids him, “Go 
ahead, Wally. Suit uy 
Roger. Wonder when the Rui 
plan to get here: 
“Let them worry about 1 
enough problems to cope with. 
All equipment nonessential to the Tu. 
nar stay is switched off. Wally slips on a 
two-piece, loose i” Tes 
multilayer, aluminized therm: 
insulates the wearer against 
slips over the life-support system  back- 
Kk, Next, Schiller dons boots, 
reflective and easy fitting. Then, gloves 
he space-suit 
gloves for added protection. Now, Schil- 
sts helmet and double visor while 
Doc checks his life-support system. This 
backpack includes enough compressed 
oxygen for four hours; contamination, 
humidity, pressure, vent tempe 
ture and recirculatory control; cleciri- 
cal power; voice communication and 
telemetry facilities. 
‘OK, Doc!” Schiller 
hands. 
Don't wy anything funny ull you find 


an We've 


pa 


daps gloved 


your legs.” Norlund plugs his suit into 
oxygen and checks the supply, “Stand by 


for decompression.” He flips a han- 
dle that vents the cabin’s cimosphere 
through a valve into airless space. “It’s 
all yours, Wally 1 you down the 
Schiller hangs both legs out of the 


“But, Barry—I thought we were supposed to 
be eloping tomorrow night . 
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open hatch, then seemingly floats onto 
the moon’s surface, kicking up dust, 
which settles at once. “Here's the TV 
camera. Watch your step. And the wi- 


pod.” Doc passes out the equipment. 
“Renember the outside antenna, Here's 
your still camera. Now the pick and 


the dust sample container. Forgotten 
hing? 

“Sure. Old Glory! 
“OK. Here it is, with the telescopic 
pole. Set it up first, Wally.” 

You bet. I'll keep in touch. Be gone 
at least three hours.” 

“See how you feel.” 

While Norlund secures the hatch, 
Schiller opens the scientific equipment 
bay hatch in the descent stage and re- 
moves a 15-cubiefoot package that 
would weigh 200 pounds on carth. Its 
lunar weight is a scant 33 pounds, but it 
includes a radioisotopic, thermoelectric 
lor that supplies power to 


am 


items: an ion detector, tiaxis magnctom- 
cier, solar wind detector, scismometcr, 
lunar heatflow gauge and medium: 


energy solar wind gauge. Deliberately 
pacing himself, conscious more of muscle 
restraint than of effort, Schiller first p! 
the Stars and Swipes, then installs the 
equipment some 800 feet from the mod- 
ule. “Take it away, Doc. I'll switch the 
camera to a 360-degree scan to give earth 
viewers more for their commercials! 
Have Goldstone report soonest on trans- 
mission quality. 

“Roger, What's your dosimeter read- 


ing?” 
“Nominal. This thermal suit is the 
nuts. I'm going for a walk.” 


Craters of all sizes and depths dot the 
landscape. Not a drop of water nor a 
speck of vegetation, Wally is reminded 
of a World War Two carpet bombing. 
Some cratcrs are a foot in diameter and 
an inch deep. Others, in the near 
tance, are ridged with high escarpments. 
Everywhere, fine to coarse cosmic dust 
covers pumicclike porous stones with a 
firmer subsurface. As Schiller drifts 
along without effort, headed for the dere- 
lict Luna, he smiles to himself. Here is 
a piece of equipment the Russians kept 
so secret on carth it would have cost the 
life of any snooper to get near. At a 
glance, Luna 15 is even larger than our 
Surveyor, but not as sophisticated, Three 
hours go like thice minutes. Schiller col- 
ects several pounds of dust and chipped 
rock, repositions the TV cunera. “Cod- 
dard says the TV pictures are of terrific 
quality,” Doc tells him. “Boy. those 
Tuna closeups really turned on the 
Russians! 

“J figured they would, Where are the 
comrades?” 

At that moment, Balchen’s voice cuts 
in from orbiting Apollo. “Speak of the 
Devil! Here they come now! Fantastic. 
Boy, what a break. They've just fired the 
landing engine! Look west, you guys. 
They're below me now.” 


Just in time, Schiller spots a comet of 
bright flame descending rapidly toward 
the lunar surface, just over the horizon, 
westsouthwest, Must be a good ten 
miles away. Probably more. Now a whis- 
per disturbs the airless environment. 
“Thanks, Rey. Did you get it, Doc?” 

“Negative. But T've noted the time, 
72:37:33 into the mission, That's three 
hours, five minutes, ten seconds after our 
landing. So they picked up time.” 

“Informing Houston. Better come 
back in now, Wally. I'll decompress. 
when you wave.” siys Norlund. 

One hour, 55 minutes, 28 seconds lat 
x, it is Doc Norlund who spots the Rus- 
sian liftoff while Schiller is busy in the 
module, Balchen secs nothing. Apollo is 
on the other side of the moon. Soundless, 
trailing a long plume of flame, the serv- 
ice module and Voskhod rise straight up, 
gathering speed visibly, then arching 
westward to a pin point, just like an 
earth Jaunch. 


At 02:57 a.m, October 8, EST, the 
Russian cosmonauts break their radio 
silence in accordance with General Stak- 
novsky's orders. “Ardent greetings from 
Voskhod 9 to the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, Asia, Africa and Europe. We are 
already seventeen hours into a transearth 
tmajectory alter a successful Lun dling 
and liftoff. Our health is excellent.” 
Moscow Domestic Radio interrupts a 

ht program of music for workers: 


Our heroic Cosmonauts are now 
on their way back from the moon! 
They are Comrades Colonel Ivan 
Petrovitch Protsenko, n Serget 
Leontovitch Bogdanoy and Professor 
Dmitri Alexandro 
behalf of all the 
democratic republi 


free 


world’s 
’s, our glorious 
comrades planted the flag of the 


U.S.S.R. on the lunar surface 
Any moment now, you will see tele: 
ed pictures of their achievement 
brought to you directly from the 
moon! Comrade Premicr Kobelev 
already sent heartfelt congratu- 
lations to our intrepi¢ 
and created them Heroes of the So- 
viet Union by universal vote of the 
Presidium, They will be the first 
human beings to return to earth 
with the dramatic story of the 
greatest. journey ever accomplished 
by man. The technical superiority 
of the Sovict Union in manned 
space wavel, as in other fields, is 
once again manifest! 


1 anthem follow: 
Tzveslia, 


The Russian nation 
ly-morning editions of 
Pravda and other newspapers 
announcement verbatint iis rele 


landing details, no’ time estimate 
earth descent, no expected touchdown 
area, Flowery biographies of the cosmo- 
nauts are the only other matcrial relating 


to the mission. 

To President Lyndon Johnson, now 
asleep in the White House with a war 
rant officer guarding his door, this is 
merely Russian confirmation of news 
some 17 hours old, Jodrell Bank began 
tracking the homebound Voskhod as it 
escaped the moon's gravitational pull. 
Press Secretary Royal, awakened by 
phone, decides not to disturb the Pre: 
dent, The earliest projected NASA est 
mate for the return of the Russian space- 
ship is the morning of October 10, EST. 
Plenty of time for an interim Presidential 
statement, if required. Moscow sends the 
White House « congratulatory telegram 
on the landing of our lunar module, but 
has published’ only a bricl news item 
about the American mission. In the 
morning, the President decides to wait 
for the official Soviet announcement th. 
the cosmonauts have returned to earth. 

October 10, 1968: The President is up 
and dressed by eight avr, The retum tra- 
jectories of earthbound men two 
spaceciaft—Voskhod 9 and AS-468—have 
been wracked not only by Russia's Gorky 
University radio-asiwonomy observatory 
at nenki but also by Jodrell Bank 
Experimental Station at Manchester, 
England. Jodrell Bank’s estimate is that 
Voskhod 9 will land on Russian soil, 
probably in the Baykonur area, some 
time between 10 and 11 a.m., EST. 
they'll be landing in the 


local time. Not recom- 
mended for a manned flight, even in 
clear weather. 

CIA's Ludlow Swanson, present with 
the general, Secretary of State Smith, 
the Press Secretary and Ralph C. Oakes, 

administrator 
t, remarks, “T 
k they had much choice, Mr, 
President. Valid information suggests 
their entire timetable was thrown off by 
that twelve-hour launch delay, and they 
had no option but to go and retui 
quickly as possible, with a minimum 
lunar stay. 

“Two hours was an irredudble time,” 
NASA's Oakes points out. “Just enough 
to check on-board systems, plant some 
Junar instruments and take a stroll. The 
alternative, to get them back in daylight, 
would have been a nine-hour Junar stay. 
And that they were not prepared to ris 
for fear we might lc: ng 


Das, 


first! 

“Well, this way nobody gets hurt—we 
hope,” says the President, philosophical 
ly. “Honors are about even, with maybe 
an edge for the U.S. We land first and 
they get back first.” 

“As Wally Schiller remarked,” Jim 
Royal says, “they didn’t waste much 
time hanging around!” 

“What about our guys?” the President 
asks, suddenly serious. “What's the luest?” 

“They're on time, sir, based on a wajec 


tory of about seventy-two hours, with 

splashdown and recovery near Haw: 

tomorrow morning,” Oakes tells him. 
“Let's hope it stays that way,” says the 


President. “That lunar module lift-off 
and rendezvous gave the boys some 
sticky moments for a while, when they 


lost their computer . 

“The deep-space relay immediately 
went into operation, sir,” Oakes says loft- 
ily. “So the rendezvous maneuver was 
nominal, after all.” 

“Don't give me that ‘nominal’ stuff, 
Ralph,” Johnson frowns. 

At 2:30 pant, Press Secretary Royal 
brings in the expected Tass bulletin from 
the teleprinter room. It is phrased in 
exultant terms, but carefully omits land- 
ing time. 


This evening, Voskhod 9 and its 
s made a per- 


three heroic cosmon 
fect landing in the Kyzyl-Kum area 
after an uneventful journey back 
from the moon that lasted 71 hours, 
“Phe spacec 
rest ts smoothly as in elevator,” said 


5 minutes, ft came to 


Comrade Professor Malinin, the cos- 
mo! 


ats’ space surgeon, back from 

an extraor- 
beyond 
description.” The three men are in 
excellent health and their equip- 
ment functioned perfectly through- 
out, Comrades Protsenko, Bogdanov 
id Malinin will undergo an imme- 
diate medical examination, followed 
bya postllight debriefing, after which 
they will fly to Moscow for a heroes’ 
welcome, to receive from Comrade 
Premier Kobeley their med 
rd, The entire Soviet Union and 
the Communist world are delirious 
with joy at this fantastic achieve- 
ment without parallel in manned- 
space-tlight history. Congratulations 
are pouring in from every country. 
To the Union of Sovict Socialist Re- 
publics, to its unmatched technolo- 
gists and its gallant cosmonauts 
goes the credit for being the first 
people to complete a round wip 10 
the moon, A postflight press confer- 
ence will be held 
U.S.S.R. Academy of 
October 12, 
dent M. V, 
proceedings 


his first mission, “It 


dinary experience—almost 
y 


well-ea 


awa 


n Moscow at the 
Sciences, 
Comrade Presi 
the 


with 
Starney 


conducti 


“Well,” shrugs the President, making 
a sudden decision, “protocol says we 
must do it” He lifts the receiver from 
the red telephone on his desk—the 
emergency line to Moscow—and hands 
it to the White House interpreter, 
Charles Freedman, former assistant see- 
retary at the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. 
“Ics all yours, Chuck. Ask to speak to 
Premier Kobelev's interpreter, Say I 
want to offer my personal congratula- 
tions on the splendid achievement of the 


and to welcome 
to an cra of peaceful 
the 


Russian 
the U.S.S.R 
coexistence on 
There is a longish pause, then, “On 
behalf of the U.S.S.R., I want to thank 
you, Mr. President, for your congratula 
tions and good wishes,” and th 
subtly different tis my under- 
standing that your astronauts are on 
their w Our cosmo- 
uts Protsenko, Bogdanov and Malinin 
would be happy to join the reception 
party at Cape Kennedy or in Washing- 
ton to welcome them safely home.” 


cosmontuts 


moor 


tone, 


ay back even now 


n 


Johnson's eyes harden. “They are 
welcome, of course,” he says slowly. “Il 
am sure they will want to know how 


their moon landing must have looked as 
seen from the moon. 
Then, thinking to nail it down once 
and for all, Johnson adds, “It is a pity 
you did not announce your attempt 
earlier. We could probably have put our 
lunar module a little closer to your touch- 
down point and perhaps made it possible 
for your men to stay a litle longer.” 


Kobeley shows signs of irritation. “It is 
not very good manners, we feel, to an’ 
Mr. President. A little less 
fanfare about one’s ambitions makes the 
winning all the more satisfying, don’t 
you think? 

“Are you sure about the word ‘win 
ning,” Chuck?” Johnson asks sharply 
holds his hand 
No question about it, Mr 


tici- 


pate succes: 


Freedman over the 


receiver 
President.” 


“OK, tell him this: We were first on 


the moon and the world was our 
witness. Indeed, the world watched it 
happen, as they always will in a free 


society 
Kobelev’s answer has a faint singsong 
of liturgy as the argument moves into 
familiar dialectics, “We came home first, 
Mr. President, as the world also knows. 
Once again the People’s Democracies 
have proven their superiority in science 
as in all efforts of a collectivist society. 
Goodbye, Mr. President.” 
oodbye, Premicr Kobeley.”" 


“You got me into the mood for this passionate love 
scene, Mr. Gazin. Maybe now you 
can lell me how to get out of it?” 
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INDOOR PICNIC 
(continued from page 91) 


are long and dangling, fold in half 
before jabbing with skewer. 

Chicken Livers: 1% lbs. fresh chick- 
en livers. Wash well. Cut pairs in half. 
Place in cold saltcd water in saucepan 
over moderate flame. As soon as water 
comes to boil, drain livers. Chill before 
threading on skewers. 

Squabs: G squabs, 14 to 16 ozs. cach. 
Have butcher split squabs and cut each 
to four portions, detaching shoulder 
and wing bone from breast for uniform 
ce squib pieces between 
broiler grill. Set rack in high position. 
Broil until brown on both sides. If flesh 
in breast section is slightly rare, the 
or will be delightful as in mallard 
duck and other game. Small Rock Cor- 
nish game hens are equally adaptable at 
a charcoal party. 


FISH AND SHELLFISH 


Scallops: 11/4 Ibs. bay or sea scal- 
lops. Leave bay scallops whole. Slice sea 
llops into halves or thirds. Season 
generously with celery salt before broil- 
ing. Drawn buuer is the best baster. 

Shrimps: 3 Ibs. fresh shrimps in shell. 
Before impaling shrimps, remove shell 
and vein running down back. Put skewer 
through tail and head ends of each 
shrimp. Don’t split shrimps. Keep as far 
above fire as possible, since excessive 
heat shrivels shrimp flavor and flesh. 


Oysters: 4 dozen medium- to large- 
size, freshly shucked. More than any 
other shellfish, oysters will become tough 
when exposed to too strong a fire or 
when kept on a fire too long. Flavor is 
best when insides of oysters are merely 
warm, not hot. If oysters are longish, 
fold before skewering. Bacon is the 
oysters protector. 

Swordfish: 3 lbs. 34-in-thick steak. Buy 
the p rather than the yellow-fleshed 
variety during the winter. Remove skin. 
Cut into cubes about 94 in. thick. 

Salmon: 8 Ibs. 3/-inethick steak. Cut 
salmon into 34-in-thick cubes, but leave 
skin on to keep morsels firm over fire, 
Pierce through flesh rather than skin side. 

Baby Lobster Tails: 6 nime-oz, pack- 
aby rock-lobster tails, 4 tails per 

Thaw tails at room ter 


y 


ne of each tail to 
separate into halves. Break shell by hand 
so that inner flesh side faces up, butterfly 
style. Place lobster tails in hinged wire 
broiler rack. Baste generously with but- 
ter. Broil $ minutes, shell side down, 
Broil 3 minutes—no longer—shell side 
up. Serve immediately. 
“Every mile is two in winter,” George 
Herbert wrote. Perhaps 't was true in the 
17th Century, but nowadays you, your 
nds and your special girl will get 
maximum mileage out of winter by 
keeping your alfresco outing indoors. 


“Sodom and Gomorrah, Wednesday, four-thirty—pass it on!” 


COGNAC 


(continued from page 78) 
first-class districts. “Grande fine cham- 
pagne” means that the cognacs in the 
blend are exclusively from the finest 
brandy-producing area in the world. 
Grande Champagne cognac, because of 
its high acidity, is more amenable w 
Jong aging, and the longer cognac is 
aged—at least up to 50 years—the 
smoother and more palatable it becomes. 
But these are very much matters of per 
sonal taste. The older a cognac, usually, 
the higher the price. 

Tf you get hooked on cognac, you will 
find yourself consuming about six bottles 
of light cognac 10 one of liqueur cognac. 
And if you dabble in cocktails, you 
will also use the young brandy for the 
ba ingredient of such classic composi 
tions as the sidecar, the alexander, the 
French 75 and the stinger. It would be 
sacrilegious to mix a V.S.O, P. or older 
grande fine cognac, however, with any- 
thing except the saliva in your mouth. 

The sidecar, alas, has almost vanished 
from the scene, which is a shame. It was 
and is a mouth-puckering tart concoction 
of the same genre as the daiquiri, the 
margarita and the whiskey sour. During 
the jazz age, in the 1920s, the sidec 
was the hip cocktail of the fast set, of the 
flappers and the sheiks. The sidecar has 
cognac and the juice of a lemon and a 
dash of Gointreau or wiple sec. The alex- 
ander, which is even deader than the 
decar, was a popular drink during Pro- 
ion among teenagers who wanted to 
emulate their elders but couldn't stom- 
ach the terrible taste of bootleg gin. The 
lexander was made with brandy, sweet 
m and créme de cacao. It was very 
ig with girls who wanted to make the 
scene but hated to drink. It looked inno- 
cent and tasted | an ice-cream sod 
However, the alexander was a deceptive 
drink. After three or four alexanders, the 
git] would experience a strange and 
overpoweringly erotic sensation all 
through her body, and if the time and 
the place were right, she became not only 
willing but ardent. More girls probably 
became pregnant as a result of guzzling 
randy alexanders than from any other 
single cause during the 1920s. Howevei 
middle-of-the-road hedonist, I am 
¢ nder go into the 
dustbin of history—but not because it 
conducive to sexual immorality. It 
didn’t taste good. In fact, let's face it, the 
nder is just plain nauseating. 

On the other hand, the stinger de- 
serves immortality. It iy cold, brac- 
ing, it is the perfect libation for an 
evening of pub crawling. Into a shaker 
containing cracked ice, you pour three 
ounces of brandy and one of white 
creme de menthe and shake suenuously 
until your arms are tired. The French 
75—named for a powerful cannon of 
World War Once—is a dynamite boisson 


fo 


that is guaranteed to do you absolutely 
no good. I's brandy and soda—except 
tead of soda you splash champagne 
imo a highball glass containing a jigger 
of cognac. People who love champagne 
despise the French 75. People who love 
cognac despise the French 75. Ivs a kick 

1 the head. I think I ought to put in 
here ¢ Winston Churchill, though 
he was hooked on champagne and cognac 
separately, had no use for the French 
78, which he called an “odious cocktail.” 
Even the French don't drink it. 

There is something about the subject 
of cognac that scems to bring out the 
worst of the normal human tendency to 
make mistakes. There is hardly a single 
magazine articde published m the U.S. 
about cognac within the past ten years 
that does not conti egregious errors 
and historical howlers. The accepted 
library standard reference work. Gross- 
man's Guide to Wines, Spirits and Beers 
by Tanold n, is replete with 
absurditics. For instance, take the expla- 
nation of how stars came to be put on 
cognac labels. Grossman's v4 
which he got the Lord only knows 
where, as I can find no French or Eng. 
lish authority who has printed this non- 
sense—is written up in more polished 
fashion by another author, William E. 
Massee, in Wines and Spirits. Massce 
tells us: “The custom of putting stars on 
the bottle is said to have begun in 1811, 
the Year of the Comet, when sensational 
wines were made all over Europe. The 
NeXt year was great, oo, soa second star 
was added to the label, and so was the 
next, which called for another star.” 

Anybody who will believe this will 
believe that George Washington chopped 
down a cherry tree. It is easy to knock 
down the “three-star” fairy tile. “Until 
1860, cognac was shipped only in barrels,” 
states Robert Del: in, in his Histoire 
du Cognac, The wine merchant bottled 
the cogmic and affixed his own label, 
which sometimes also included the name 
of the distiller. Furthermore, while it's 
true that an unusually large comet 
showed in 1811, it was not a vintage year 
for cognac. Nor was 1812 nor 1813. These 
years never mentioned Ly 19th 
Century tosspots as being great years, 

“My grand{ather, Maurice Hennessy, 
invented the three-star label because he 
believed stars were a symbol of merit,” 
Killian Hennessy, great-great-grandson of 
the Irish founder of the house, told me. 
“It had nothing to do with comets. It 
was in 1865, after we began bottling our 
Drandies. The idea was so good that ev 
body copied it, We ly discon- 
tinued the three-star desi; 
young cognac in F 
starting to do this i 


sion— 


are 


g into the history of cognac, 
I sometimes had the feeling that the 


American writer studies the works of 
Baron Munchausen, “Parson” Mason 
Locke Weems and the Brothers Grimm, 
and then retires to his study with a bottle 
of fine old cognac and lets his imag’ 
tion run riot as he composes apocrypha. 
According to Harold Gi and, 
I repeat, the American Library Associa: 
tion’s Booklist recommends his Guide as 
the standard reference work on alcoholic 
subjects—commer 
gnac began in the 16th Century when, 
while taking a cargo of local wine from 
La Rochelle, Charente’s chief port, to 
Holland, a “bright Dutch shipmaster’ 
decided he could save space by 
nating the water” in the wine 
shipping the distillation, On arriving " 
Holland with his ‘concentrated wine," his 
Dutch friends liked it as it was. It would 
be a waste of water to make it wine 
again. Thus the brandy urade had its 
inception. The Dutch called the new prod- 
uct brantywein (burnt wine), presum- 
ably because fire, or heat, was used in 
distillation. In time, this term was 


ngli- 


cized to the present-day word—brandy.” 

In an extremely lengthy and accurate 
article on brandy, the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica (Nth edition) makes a point of 
specifically 


declaring that the name 
not derived from the High 
German or the High Dutch, but from 
the Old English word brandewine, brand- 
wine or biandy wine, The word “brand,” 


common to all Teutonic languages of 
northern Europe, meu 
or that has been bu 
Englishmen called distilled wi 
wine,” and then it was shortened to 
brandy, As for the fying Dutdhn 
is not even hinted at in Delam: 
tory of com in Dujardi 
cherches Retrospectives sur V'Art de la 
Distillation or in Claquesin’s Histoire 
des Liqueuys. He has never been men 
tioned in the bulletins of the Archaeo- 
los and Historical Society of the 
Charente, which has published many 
researches into the early history of co- 
gnac distillation. He does not exist, never 
exist and never could have existed. 

Grape brandy was first produced in a 
medical laboratory in the Jast part of the 
13th Century and it was intended to be 
a medicine, What Dr. Fleming was to 
penicillin, Arnold of Villanova was to 
cognac. He discovered it. He described 
exactly how he made it. He described its 
effects on the human physiology. Arnaldus 
(1235-1313) was a Spanish scientist who 


brandy 


+ or 


aul studied chemistry and medicine 
under the great Arabian medieval teach- 
ers. The Arabian alchemist Jabir ibn 
Hayyan had perfected an improved 


alembic (or still) around 800 a.v. The 
technique of distillation, however. was 
thousinds of years old. All scholarly hit 
tories of chem h has its roots 
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“My name is J. Barclay Strauss— 
anyone been looking for me?” 


alchemy—trace distilling back to the 
ancient Egyptians, Chinese, Indians and 
Grecks. India was producing a distilled 
spirit, anack, in 800 B.c. Alchemists dur- 
ing the Middle Ages were constanuy 
experimenting with various distillations. 

In the Mth Genuury, Europe was ray- 
aged by the bubonic plague, the black 
death, which killed one out of every 
three persons. Arnold carried on_ his 
periments in distillation in a desperate 
ttempt to find a cure for the bubonic 
plague. He never found a cure for it, but 
he did find a cure for the essential agony 
of being human, of experiencing anxiety 
in the face of the unknown, In his work 
Speculum Alchiae, this extraordinary 
man descr exactly how he made 
gripe bi He claimed that, taken 
during epidemic, it would “maintain 
youth” and “prolong life.” He gave us 
most of the phrases we use to describe 
alcohol: eau de vie (or in the Gaelic, 
whiskey, which means the same thing): 
he was the first to call alcohol “spirits,” 
because he believed it was the spirit or 
soul of the wine; and he sometimes 
called it “eaede-feu," which was what 
the American Indians called whisk 
that rewater”—when the pioneers 
traded them whiskey for furs. In his 
Breviarum Practicae, Arnold listed hun- 
dreds of formulas for drugs, in which 
herbs and roots were compounded with 
his grape brandy. Among the plants he 


162 used were clove, sweet William, anise 


seed, juniper berries, citron, cassia, 
fennel, angelica and absinthe. 
Arnold's grape brandy—and the 


brandy produced in France for 300 years 
—was terrible in taste and smell. He did 
not know the fine art of distilling a pota- 
And so, when people in France 
n distilling and selling grape brandy 
n trade Irom the 1400s on, they con- 
tinued to infuse the raw brandy with 
various herbs and berries and spices in 
order to make it palatable. Its sickening 
smell was disguised by infusions of rose 
leaves, orange flowers and jasmin. 
Brandy was widely produced all over 
France except in one place—the region 
of Cognac itself. The vignerons of the 
Charente regarded their wine as superb 
and they did an excellent business and 
had been doing an excellent business 
since the year 1100, shipping wine up 
the Charente river and the 
nel to Amsterdam and London merchants. 
Their wine was even shipped to the 
Baltic countries and to Scandinavia. Dur- 
ing the 1630s, there were high taxes put 
on wine in the Charente. A depression 
ensued. The farmers were impoverished. 
Wine spoiled. There were bloody up- 
risings of the agricultural laborers, a 
Jacquerie. The wine brokers of London, 
Amsterdam and La Rochelle told the 
farmers they had better boil the wines in 
alembics and convert them into caux de 
vie. They were outraged. Whar—waste 
the little wood they had in the forests on 


spoiling good wine! Destroy the precious 
lumber they needed for building houses 
nd heating them and cooking food! 
They'd see King Henri IV damned to 
hell before they'd make any of this 
stinking, evilsmelling “burned wine.” 
Then came a more setious Gi 
Their vines suffered a mysterious 
change. Perhaps they were attacked by a 
fungus. French chemists who have in- 
vestigated the change Charente wines 
underwent in the 17th Century are not 
certain, But suddenly the wine became 
enfeebled. It couldn't “travel well.” Tt 
was spoiled when it arrived at its desti- 
nation. Merchants refused to pay for the 
rotten wine. So in this crisis, they had to 
tum to brandy. And, in the next 100 
years, they refined and perfected a meth- 
od of pot-still distillation with which, by 
dint of controlling the fires at a certain 
temperature and watching fanatically as 
the white alcohol slowly dripped, drop 
by drop, and by giving it two distilla- 
tions, the second being the repassement, 
and by rectifying the “heads” and “tails” 
of the first distillation, and, in short, by 
caring intensely about their product, 
these individualistic farmers made an 
eau de vie so pure and so clean and so 
sweetsmelling that it could be drunk 
straight—without disguising the smell 


flowers. By 1700 it was the m 
after eau de vie in the European market. 

But even so, even with all its supe 
riority to competing eaux de vie, this 
primitive Charente brandy was still not 
cognac as we know it today. For this, 
something clse was required, and this 
something else was also the result of an 
accident. During the 1730s, there were 
a succession of rich harvests in the 
Charente, an oversupply of the wine 
that is the raw material of cognac and, 
consequently, an abundance of the 
Tntter. Prices sank. Those farmers who 
ed only from one season to another 
were compelled to sell their cognac at 
distress prices. But other farmers, who 
could withstand the slump and hold out, 
refused to throw their cognac on the 
market. They laid away that year’s co- 
gmac in oak barrels, They gambled on 
the future. Sooner or Jater, there would 
be a season of a poor harvest and the 
prices would inevitably rise. That they 
knew. But what would happen to the co- 
gnac if it remained in cask for a year, 
two years, three years? Would it deterio- 
rate? Would everything be lost? Until 
then, nobody dreamed that alcohol mel- 
lowed when it was sleeping in oaken 
barrels. All that they prayed for was that 
the cognac would stay as it was. And 
eventually there were lean harvests and 
the foresighted risk takers suddenly made 
great profits when the price of cognac 
soared in England and northern Europe. 

By the time of the Napoleonic Wars, 


cognac brought the highest price in the 
world market. Yer beeween 1730 and 
1795, speculation raged wildly in the co- 
gnac district. From the time England 
Dlockaded the Conunent and the Cha 
rente was cut off from its richest market, 
the cognac uade changed. Previously, 
the longest cognac had aged was two or 
Unee or, at most, five years, But now it 
had to lic in the casks fer as long as 15 
or 20 years. In this way the distillers 
and farmers learned that the cognac of 
the Borderies, the Grande Champagne, 
the Petite Champagne. was amenable to 
a lengthy aging process, and now there 
began the modern era of putting cognac 
aside for reserve and no longer specu! 
ing on future shortages and gambling 
with land and stocks and rising and fall- 
ing values in pounds and francs. Now 
the chemists began to study the science 
of alcohol and aging and grape brandy. 
And the cognac houses developed meth- 
ods of building and curing their barrels 
belore they put the brandy in. Yes— 
even the barrels are aged before the 
cognac is put in wo age. 

In the Luge low stone buildings they 
call chais, the barrels arc neatly stacked, 
two barrels on the floor and one barrel 
sitting between the two—long rows of 
¢ barrels like this, every barrel 
mped with its year and the name of 
the distillery and the section. The air 
seeps through the porous oak and oxygen 
goes into the cognac, causing it to change 
in color, taste and chemical composition. 
The white can de vie that dripped out 
of the still slowly becomes yellow. then 
golden, then beige and gradually a bur- 
nished amber. It is becoming cognac— 
not merely a “burned w 

The cognac, as 
a liquidity so soft it kisses your tongue 
and the lining of your mouth when 


you imbibe it And a whole range of 
smells is brought out by the oak bar- 
rels and the tannin in the oak and the 


oxygen mingling with the cognac. The 
great houses tie up millions upon 1 
lions of dollars of capital in dhiy ag 
cognac, these sleeping beauties of ale 
hol, this “sleeping gold,” as they call 
At the time of this writing, Martell has 
65,000 barzcls in stock. Hennessy, with 
the largest reserve, has over 100,000 
burrels sleeping, of which 0,000 consist 
of brandy five years or younger. Through 
evaporation, every barrel loses four per- 
cent a year, and it must be filled to €: 
pacity from other barrels of the same 
year and distillery once a year. In the 
chais are stacked these thousands of bar- 


re of the angels, And in the 
cobblestoned ancient streets of Cognac, 
in the streets near the chais, the air is 
also perfumed with the lingering aroma 
of evaporating cognac. By the great and 
beautiful castle in which Francis I was 


born, the Chateau of Gognac, owned by 
Otard, which looms like a batuemented 
medieval stronghold lying on the banks 
of the slowamoving Charente river, a 
river at times no wider than a canal, the 
cognac fills the air, for Otard ages its co- 
ghac right in the casde itself. And all 
through this city and the nearby 
such as Jarnac, the angels are sipping 
their shave of the cognac. It is right 
that the angels should participate. For 
the production and aging of cognac is, in 
a way, a profound act of fai. It is 
based on an assumption that there will be 
a future and that there will be men in 
this future who will not be savages but 
who will delight themselves by ing 
d tasting and swallowing cognac after 
a good dinner with good fr and 
that there will be a time and a place to 
sit, in one’s house, in a restaurant, in a 
club, and talk to one’s friends as one 
slowly, thoughtfully sips a cognac that is 
right now sleeping in a barrel that is 20 
barrels down the line in a chai in Jarnac 
—and that this particular barrel may be 
mingled with the cognacs out of 12 or 14 
or 24 other cognacs from as many bar- 
rels to make the blending of somebody's 
XO or V.$.0.P. Fine Champagne. 
The master blender is, ultimately, the 


ds. 


virtuoso of each house. Like so many 
other noble human activities, the art of 
making cognac is a mixture of petty mo- 
tivations and glorious ideals. It be 
medicine, as a weapon against bubonic 
plague. It developed into greatness be- 
cause of wild speculations and greed. 
There is a sort of aesthetics in cognac, 
well—a longing for beauty. And the 


tisan of it is this blender who, working 
nly with his nose and his palatal 
ands of cognacs from 


nory of tho 
ety of vintages and vineyards 1 
he has sampled in his lifetime, puts 
together the great blends of the great 
houses. 

“He who composes liqueurs,” wrote 
Polycarpe Poncelet in his Chemisty of 
Taste and Smell a hundred yeas ago, “is 
akin to 2 composer of symphonies, but 
he is also a scientist, for he must know 
intimately the natural laws as well as he 
must know the harmonic principles. If 
the blender dreams of achieving. great- 
nt, he must know the laws of 
nature an body, for his 
object is nothing less than to produce in 
the human being an agreeable sensati 
of heightened well-being, which we may 
call absolute health.” 


“You tell your Mr. Ryan that I'm flattered, 
but 1 already have a date for this evening.” 
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certainly enjoyed glancing through 
Another postal derk’s confession—and 
he didn't bat an eye as he said it 

The copy [ got had half the cover 
gone and was unbelievably ditty and 
dog-cared. 


Robert H. Shroy 
Alexandria, Virginia 


POSTAL PRIVACY 

I do not see any logic in the letter by 
Post Office Department Counsel Timo- 
thy May (The Playboy Forum, Septem- 
ber). Mr. May says that any mail sent or 
received through a professional corre- 
spondence club should not be considered 
ate, becuse the writers are not 
nds. He should know that there are 
erable ways to find companions. Is 
a Government bureau to tell a lonely 
man which way he may choose? A man 
may have little in common with those 
with whom he works, happens to meet in 
public or knows in his own neighbor- 
hood. If he wants to share unorthodox 
ideas and Ecelings (too exotic for his cur- 
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rent circle of friends), why shouldn't he 
be allowed to search farther afield? And 
if the most convenient way to find others 
with similar interests is through a corre- 
spondence club, then let him w As 
Jong as he isn't hurting anyone, what 
difference does it make? 

Kevin McCool 

Chicago, Hlinois 


THE MAIL JAM 

Your readers might be interested in 
the following from’ Sidney Harris’ col- 
umn in the Chicago Daily News: 


Some weeks ago, the Chicago 
Post Office, which handles a hi 
er volume of mail th ny other 
city in the United States, experi- 
enced the most monumental foul-up 
i history. Although emergency 
cs were taken, deliveries of 
everything but firstcliss mail are 
still shockingly slow. 

This abysmal condition recalled 
something I'd read a few years ago, 
by William L. Shiver, the noted for- 


in 


“I appeal to you, because I think you've 
got a litile more sense than the others.” 


n correspondent, author of The 
Rise and Fall of the Third Reich— 
a man who has lived all over the 
world fer the last four decades. 

According to this veteran wavel 
er, “The mail service offered us ci 
zens of this most technologically 
advanced nation in the world must 
be the worst on the face of the 
globe 

Shirer has lived and worked in 
many primitive, underdeveloped 
countries throughout the world. 
But, he went on to say, “In not a 
single one of them was the postal 
service so slow or slovenly as in this 
country, which has led the world 
imto the jetspace age...” 

Letters to New York from Boston 
and Washington take two full days 
you are lucky.” He pointed out 
that mail by sailing ship or pony 
express from those two cities 150 
3 ago took hardly any mo 
time. 

Shirer then concluded his broad- 


superior to that in New York City 
It puzzles. It raises ques- 
hout our whiz-bang society. 


Could it be that our postal service is 
so slow beciuse each carrier has to wait 
until the postal inspectors get_ finished 
hunting for correspondence-club lett 
in cach load of mail before they rdease 


es Dvorak 
icago, Illinois 


CONVICTED WITHOUT A TRIAL 

In your Playboy Forum for August 
1966, you mentioned, as a current 
example of entrapment by postal inspec- 
tors, the case of John Morgan, supe 
tendent of schools in Harlingen, Texas. 
Mr. Morgan had been indicted for send- 
ing allegedly “obscene” letters to “two 
women” who turned out to be ove man 
—x postal inspector. 

You will be glad to learn that the 
Government evidently had a change of 
heart. 1 quote from The Brownsville 
(Texas) Herald: 


perintendent John H. Morgan was 
dismissed on motion of Federal Gov- 
ernment in U.S. District Court here 
late Friday... 
Dismissal was sought 
the grounds that Morgan 
ready suffered for hi 
“health has bee 
The 52-year-old Morgan was in- 
dicted by a Houston Federal grand 
jury on April 25 on three counts of 
mailing obscene Icuers. . . . Mor 
pleaded not guilty... 


cc April has spent 
some time in Valley Baptist Hospi- 
tal in Harlingen and in a Houston 
hospital. He was sid to be suffer- 
ing from “severe emotional and 
physical shock.” 


Scurcely a “happy ending"—but at 
least this is less of a miscarriage of jus- 
ice than would have occurred before 
PLAYBOY began its exposure of these dis- 
tasteful entrapments. 


Robert Stevens 
Houston, Texas 

Scarcely a “happy ending,” indecd. 
An excellent editorial in a subsequent 
issue of the same newspaper movingly 
establishes how John Morgan was found 
guilty of a serious Federal crime without 
benefit of a trial 


Without knowing any more about 
the case than has appeared in print, 
we find the Government's dismissal 
of obscene-mail charges against for- 
mer school superintendent John 
Morgan most alarming. 

It leaves in the hands of the au- 
thorities a@ weapon that could be 
employed to blacken the name of 
anyone, in or out of public life, 
without having to prove a single 
charge. 

John Morgan was Harlingen su- 
pevintendent of schools when he 
was indicled on a Federal charge of 
having mailed “obscene, lewd and 
lascivious matter” 0 two women in 
Texas and Louisiana, A postal in- 
spector said that he, using the name 
of @ woman, had engaged in a com 
respondence with Morgan during 
the course of which he received let- 
ters from Morgan that were “quite 
obscene.” 

Morgan was immediately suspend- 
ed from his school job and subse- 
quently resigned. 

Lote last Friday, the U.S. Dis 
trict Altorney went into court and 
made a motion for dismissal of the 
charge, which was granted. 

The reasons cited for asking dis- 
missal were, to us, shocking. 

The petition stated that “defend- 
ant is no longer in a position and 
has no access to youth,” that he 
“has already suffered for his acts” 
by losing his school job, that “no 
Benefit will be derived by further 
prosecution of this case in that de- 
fendant’s health is bad,” and, the 
real topper of it all, that “defendant 
has suffered shame and humiliation 
to the extent that further prosecu- 
tion should not be necessary 

In summary, it seems that Mor 
gan has already been convicted of 
“acts” contrary to law, but the prose- 
cutor now has turned humanitarian 


cher anes 


and decided that this poor fellow 
has suffered enough. Thus, after 
blackening the man’s reputation 
and secing to it that he will never 
gel a responsible job in his chosen 
profession, the Government is will- 
ing to forgive and forget. 

What happened to the old con- 
cept of law thet @ man is innocent 
until proven guilty? 

There never was any allegation 
that Morgan had acted in an un- 
toward manner with the school chil- 
dren to whom he had “access” as 
superintendent. Yet the dismissal 
motion makes much of the fact that 
“in the future no accessibility will 
be available to this defendant.” 

Are we to believe, then, that 
Morgan would never have been 
charged if he had not been a school 
official? 

Recent Supreme Court decisions 
have put a new interpretation on 
the legal definition of obscenity; 
and the litile old juror in tennis 
shoes must have an exceedingly 
blue nose to want to send anyone to 
jail for indulging m what appeared 
to be a twoway correspondence 
involving no one else—except that 
disguised postal inspector. 

If the Government did not have a 
case, the charge should never have 
been brought in the first place. If 
the prosecution has decided, since 
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April, that it does not have suf- 
ficient legal evidence to justify vying 
the case, the motion for dismissal 
should have said so. 

The prosecution certainly knew, 
when it first considered charging 
Morgan, that the charge alone 
would blacken his reputation and 
end his professional career. It seems 
very late now to invoke the quality 
Of mercy. 

We do not know John Morgan 
personally. His lawyers are not fra- 
ternity brothers of ours. In this par- 
ticular case, the damage, if any, has 
alicaily been done, although John 
Morgan, in the eyes of law, has a 
perfectly clean record. We are con- 
cerned that the same thing could 
happen again—to any of us. 


The Playboy 


and 19— 


‘orum’” offers the oppor- 
tunity for an extended dialog between 
readers and editors of this publication 
on subjects and issues raised in Hugh 
M. Hejner’s continuing editorial series, 
“The Playboy Philosophy.” Four booklet 
reprints of “The Playboy Philosophy,” 
including installments 1-7, 8-12, 13-18 
are qunilable at 50¢ per book- 
let. Address all correspondence on both 
“Philosophy” and “Forum” to: The 
Playboy Forum, Playboy Building, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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CONSCRIPTION & COMMITMENT 


New York, among other places, have 
dramatized the dissatisfaction of bod 
students and fuculty with the college- 
deferment system. 

The social costs of the draft include 
far more than an inequitable distribu- 
jon of the milit ion among 
our nation’s youth. Professor John Ken- 
neth Galbraith stated these social costs 
succinctly when he said, “The draft sur- 
vives principally as a device by which we 
use compulsion to get young men to 
serve at less than the market rate of pay 
We shift the cost of military service from 
the well-to-do taxpayer, who benefits by 
lowgy taxes, to the impecunious young 
draltce. This is a highly regressive ar 

wement that we would not tolerate 
ny other area. Presumably. freedom of 
choice here as elsewhere would be worth 


served as a crutch for 
y services, a means of avoid- 
ing the development of sounder person- 
nel policies. As Professor Galbraith 
aus, the young diaftee is forced to 
sniffer relative poverty in order that the 
Army can procure cheap labor. Yet our 
jodern Army requires specialists and 
technicians, not automatons with tille 
so the military services must then waste 
millions of dollars waining these draftecs 
in skills they will never use in later 
life and skills they will forget once their 
tour of duty is over. 

Military pay in the lower grades is 
lower in the United States than in any 
of the other NATO powers, induding 
those, such as France and West Germany, 
that have compulsory service. According 
to Bruce Chapman, whose book The 
Wrong Man in Uniform documents the 
ainst the draft, an Army private's 
pay is “less than that of a peasant on a 
collective farm in Communist Ruma 
A private E-1 in the United States makes 
approximately $90 a month—hardly 
enough (0 support himself, much less 
wife and family, even considering al- 
lowances. With an increasingly lower 
verage age for mi country, 
is not surprising that many married 
draftees are forced to depend on relict 
payments to support themselves. For 
ample, in 1964, the Air Force alone 
found over 5000 cases of men who were 
receiving relief support. Such economic 
facts hardly encourage voluntecring and 
certainly discourage reenlistment. 

Department of Defense figures reveal 
that only abour 8 percent of draftees 
stay in the service and only 25 percent of 
first-term yolunteers reenlist. In 1964, 
the reenlistment rate for inductees was 
down to 28 percent, and it has never 
been greater than 20 percent. Thus, ap- 
proximately 80-95 percent of all the 
manpower obtained by the draft is tem- 
portry—and the skills of these men, 
which took about $6000 per draftee to 
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develop, are wasted in the process. The 
cost, in wasted taining and lost skills 
rely $2.4 billion a 
year—for the privilege of depending on 
compulsion to secure manpower. This 
cost must be borne by Profesor 
braith’s “well-to-do taxpayer"; it is the 
penalty we pay for our inefficient 
Ianpower-procurement system, 

In addition, the draft ignores the basic 
changes that have occurred in the tech- 
nology of war during the past two dec 
ades. Back in 1957, a report prepared by 
a “blucaibbon” commission, headed by 
Ralph Gordiner, former president of 
General Electric, observed that “It is 
foolish for the Armed Services to obtain 
highly advanced weapons systems and 
not have men of sufficient competence 
to understa we and 4 
such equipm 
of course. is not to draft more mi 
stand and look helplessly at the machin- 
cry. The solution is to give the men al 
ready in the Armed Forces the incentives 
required to make them want to stay in 
the Service long enough and uy hard 
nough to take these higher responsibil- 
ities, gain the skill and experience levels 
we need and then remain to give the 
Services the full benefit of their skills.” 

But it is precisely these skilled person- 
nel who leave the military services for 
ng, more satisfying jobs in 
civilian The Gordiner Report 
showed an inverse relationship between 
ee (and cost) of skills obtained and 
enlisonent, “Reduced to its simplest 
terms,” the Report stated, “the person- 
nel problem appears to be a matter of 
y as opposed to quantity.” By 
relying on the draft. we have sacrificed 
y for manpower and reduced the 
veness of our military establish- 


ment. 
This sacrifice becomes 
when we consider the mi 


more obvious 
use of skills 
and talents that permeates the current 
ty personnel policies. On August 


into the Congressional Record 
prepared by a former Army cngincer 
that showed that “the clfective utilized 
time of the enlisted scientist or 
spent on work commensurate wi 
qualifications is ten percent.” This waste 
of scientific talent was confirmed by the 
Ammy’s Adjutant General's Office and 
illustrates the inability of the military 
services to use civilian-trained skills in a 
system where 80-90 percent of college- 
tained men remain in service for only 
the minimum two to three years. 

In addition, the military has a unique 
talent for wying to fit square pegs into 
round holes. A General Accounting Office 
noted by Senator Gaylord Nelson 
in 1964, revealed that at least 35,000 
soldiers were employed in the wrong 
jobs, wasting some $18,000,000. Helicop- 


is dog handlers, 
as mil 


ter pilots were serving 
and airplane mechanics 
emen, The GAO described the 
ndling of men as a “personnel system 
assignments.” 

n can be more clearly 
seen if it is compared with the personnel 
policies of the Navy's Seabees during 
World War Two. In the Seabees, it was 
the practice to take tained bulldozer 
operators nd other skilled 
personnel 
in jobs with wl 
This resulted in large savings 
time and costs—and encouraged enlist- 
ments, because the enlistee was guaran- 
teed the opportunity to make use of 
previous skills in a job he wished to per 
form. Unforumately, even the Seabees 
have dropped this policy toda 

Instead of utilizing the vast number of 
1g programs available in un 
W sector, many of them financed 
by Federal funds under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, 
the military persists i 
maintaining duplicate waining fac 
Even though 80 percent of mi 
are congruent with jobs in th 
economy (according to the Department 
of Labor statistics), the Armed 
continue to ignore the skilled ci 
labor market’ in favor of 
youths who can be “molded” into mil 
tary material. These attitudes, products 
of srained tradition of the free 
world’s biggest bureaucracy, are moti- 
vating factors behind the military's 
strong reluctance to consider alternatives 
to the draft, 

The dralt’s inefficiency has equal 
profound effects on the civilian economy, 
effects that are often ignored by draft 
boards composed of retired veterans with 
litle or no taining in economics. The 
current military build-up in’ Vietnam 
has intensified these pressures, as revealed 
in a June 1966 survey in Personnel 
Management—Policies and Practices, a 
trade journal published by Prentice: 
Hall. The Prentice-Hall study of 1 
American business firms showed th 
percent of these firms faced serious 
ployment shortages because of the dra 
A large number of companies have i 
ed new job-tr programs 
now cannot find young workers to train 
Even in peacetime, the draft co: 
the labor supply by forcing many co 
panies to restria their hiring to men 
over 26, or men who have fulfilled their 
draft obligation. Thirty-nine percent of 
draftees benween the ages of 22 and 25, 
reported the Department of Defense 
during the June House hearings, were 
refused jobs in the civilian economy be- 
cause of their draft 


nd place them immediately 
familiar. 


hich they were 


hiring and contributes to unemployment 

in the draftliable 20-26 age group. 
The final area of military misman- 

agement and inefficiency that cin be 
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attributed to military reliance on the 
draft is the patent neglect of the Reserve 
and the National Guard. Originally es- 
tablished by Congress in 1955 to serve as 
a ready source of trained manpower in 
the event of a build-up, the Reserve has 
become a repository for overaged ex- 
Servicemen and young men seeking to 
avoid the draft. For the most part, 
Reserve units are untrained—a_ study 
prepared by the Governors’ Advisory 
Committee on the National Guard in- 
dicated that 90,000 men, or 30 percent of 
the total strength of the Guard, had never 
received training. General Hershey stated 
to the Anned Services Committee in June 
that 50,000 Reservists were in “control 
nd had never received training. 
The Army recently completed a program 
whereby selected Reserve units were giv- 
en updated raining in order to bring 
them to combat readiness. These Selected 
Reserve Force Units were produced by 
“a redistribution of the personnel and 
material resources of the remaining ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the Army Na- 
tional Guard.” said the Governors’ 
Committee. To get a few Reserve units 
ready for clap, the Army let all other 
Reserve and Guard units deteriorate. 
‘There is a reason for this mess, and it 
again exemplifies the total lack of co- 
ordination between the military and the 
civilian sectors. In 1961, the Reserve 
was called up to meet the Ber 
aisis. The result was chaos in 
communities; essential employees 
fathers were called away from th. 
‘The same situation would result todw 
for example, at Lambert Airport in St. 
Louis. many of the key employees are 
Reservists. A call-up would shut dow 
this important military and civilian air 
port. The same deadly results would 
occur in many industries across the na- 
tion. Thus, the Reserve is relegated to the 
backwater of military planning, and the 
Anny is content to draft and train a new 
500,000 men to fill its expanded rosters. 


and 
ir jobs. 


This long history of inept handling of 
men and inequitable distribution of the 
burden of military service should lead us 
to welcome and encourage moves to end 
the draft and work toward a modern, ca- 
reer military force. Such a force—sus- 
tained by volunteers through increased 
pay and other benefits—would have a 
higher morale, would be better wained 
and more able to meet immediate 
military threats to our security. 

The essential elements of career 
force would indude the following: 

1. Beuer pay, better housing and oth- 
cr benefits that would make military life 
comparable with civilian jobs employing 
the same skills. 

2. Coordination between military and 
civilian sectors in the training and use of 
available manpower, including using c- 
vilian personnel in military jobs as much 


168 as possible and making full use of Gvil- 


ian training and educational establish- 
ments in producing military technicians, 
scientists and skilled workers. 

3. Lowering physical standards where 
appropriate to utilize less 
physical specimens in 

4, Improving the ca 
serve units so that they may serve as a 
means of retaining and maintaining 
needed skills for potential military u 
and coordinating Reserve orga 
with the civilian society. 

5. Revising the Uniform Code of Mili. 
tary Justice 10 include only those person- 
nel engaged in combat or waining for 
combat, and restricting its application to 
combat ocaupatio 

These factors can produce a vastly 
different and—I would argue—superior 
military establishment. And yet they 
have never received the detailed study 
necessary to initiate them. The Defense 
ment, steeped in the traditional 
resistance to change that marks every 
burcaucratic establishment, stops short 
on the first point. The Department 
claims it would cost too much to rely en- 
trely on volunteers. Its latest cost es- 
timates—taken from a report offered by 
Assistant Defense Secretary Thomas D. 


Morris at the June draft hearing—range 
from 4 billion dollars to 17 billion 
dollars, However, the Department bases 


its figures, which are almost so vague as 
to be ridiculous, on its estimates of what 
it would cost to “hire” 500,000 new me 
annually without any other changes 
military policies. The Department later 
wrote me that “no estimates were made 
for the draft study of the combined ef- 
fects of improvement in fringe benelits 
upon the rate of volunteering . . . since 
these benefits—with the exception of 
training and educational opportunities 
—were not found to be effective induce- 
ments for initial enlistment” (emphasis 
added). . the military establishment 
has erected an artificial monetary barrier 
to a volunteer Army, for it has failed to 
consider the large increase ist- 
«1 concomitant savings drat 
would result from improvements in pay 
nd other benefits. 

Bruce Chapman, using 1965 figures 
ked from the Pentagon study, has esti- 
muted that a pay increase totaling three 
billion dollars would reduce—through 
higher re-enlistments—the number of 
new Army personnel needed each year 
from 500,000 to 150,000. Greater f 
benefits and other improvements in mili- 
tary life could bring the number down 
even further. At the i 
tary would save at least 2.1 billion dol- 
lars in annual training costs by retaining 
the 350,000 men who otherwise would 
have left after their first hitch. 

Further savings would result from 
using existing civilian training establish- 
meats, including college campuses, voi 
tional schools and on-the-job uaining 
programs, to Wain military personnel. As 


nearly 90 percent of the technical skills 
used by the military are also employed 
by the civilian economy, military training 
programs could be reduced to the train- 
ing of only the 10-20 percent of combat 
and combatsupport jobs (field mainte- 
nance, ordnance, battalion-level supply, 
etc) that need military, as opposed to vo- 
cational, training. The resultanc savings 
for the military could be extensive. Such 
@ program would also be a stimulus to 
increascd business investment ou 
manpower resources and could produce 
a greater number of skilled workers for 
the civilian economy. 

A carcer military force would open up 
more job opportunities for those in our 
society who are now most disad d 
—the Negro, the less-educated and lose 
who are presently unemployed as a re- 
sult of 2 ion. The Department of 
Defense statistics used in the draft study 
reveal that the highest rate of enlistment 
under the present system is found in 
Southern and South Atlantic states 
where median annual income is only 
$2441 and $2849, respectively, and un- 
employment rates re the highest in the 
nation, Improvement of career opportu- 
nities would further increase the rate of 
enlistment among the distdvantaged and 
would provide real opportunities for 
those youths now unemployed because 
of their inability to get the yocational 
and technical education our automated 
industries require. 

Furthermore, civilian personnel could 
be substituted for military personnel in 
many cases. Under a program begun by 
Sceretary of Defense McNamara in 1965, 
74.900 military jobs were replaced by 
60.500 civilian positions. This substitu. 
tion resulted in an over-all decrease of 
13.800 jobs—since trainees and trainers 
could be eliminated entirely for the civil- 
ian positions. The military is limited in a 
replacement program of this type by the 
requirement that many military positions 
be retained in order to rotate combat 
troops into Stateside jobs, but extensive 
reductions can still be carried out. 

Improving the Reserve should be one 
of our first priorities, since the Reserve 
provides a way to re 


vilian economy, so that a call-up would 
not endanger important industries, and 
Reservists under such a program would 
be supplied with the latest equipment 


and training. Such a ready Reserve 
could be employed in time of ci 
much more rapidly than a conscript 
Army, which takes a year or more to de- 
velop and trai, American military theo- 
ry has always centered on a relatively 
small standing Army with strong 
Reserve, and this strategy could be 
achieved through a voluntary Army of 
the present peacctime size of 2,700,000 
men, plus a well-uained Reserve of 
1,000,000. The neglect of the Reserve 


is one of the major reasons for tod: 
enlarged draft calls 

The question that must be 
the military and of Congress, is. . 
not such a system now?” The answer lies 
in the resistance to change that is en- 
trenched in the military services, and the 
ingrained prejudices about the draft 
that have developed in Congres and in 
large segments of the public, In part, 
this is a generational difference: the 
draftees and volunteers of World War 
Two are now the decision-making gener- 
ation in America, and their experiences 
are the basis fom which current atti- 
tudes on the daft have developed. 
Changing social and economic condi- 
tions have rendered these experiences 
obsolete, but the old attitudes persist. 

Chicf among these attitudes is the 
fecling that “If 1 had to serve in the 
ay, then everybody cls¢ should have 
Iso.” General Hershey summed up 
he told the House 
sted in the N. 
im I a when I was sixteen 
years old, and there were a thousand 
kids that didn't, and there nothing 
bout the fact that F assumed yolun- 
responsibility they ought to 
share.” This attitude is reflected in the 
opinions of the Congressmen and. veter 
ans’ organizations advocating “universal 
military i The feeling is under- 
standable in a generation that fought 
World War Two, but it is not in ie 
with technological and demographic 
changes that have reduced the need for 
ipower while making more of it 
le. The persistence of this {ecling 


to, 
this feeling whe 
tee. 


onal 


has created a wide gulf between our 
nation’s youth—who face the draft 
firsthand—and the older generation that 
is living wi 
Sim 
training is good for everyone. t 
makes better citizens, reduces juvenile de 
linquency and, in fact, is a panacea for 
all the ills of our society. is rooted in the 
experiences of the World War Two gen 
eration. Those days of sacrifice and he- 
roics are fondly remembered, and all the 
horrors and follies of those experiences 
e erased by time, The experiences of 
World War Two gave birth in 1951 to 
the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, which was intended by its 
proponents to lead to actual UMT. How- 
ever, alter th Security Training 
Commission brought forth its report on 
UMT in 1951, Gongress decided not to 
accept it, and UMT has been largely di 
credited since then. Nonetheless, the 
attitude remains, and men such as Hershey 
still believe in it. Hershey again advo- 
cared UMT at this year’s dralt hearings, 
and L. Mendel Rivers. the chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
expressed his support of the principle, It 
is the persistence of this feeling that has 
been a primary factor in the opposition 
to a volunteer, career Army 
Universal Military Training and its 
iberal” substitute, “universal nati 
service’—which would allow 


Peace 
Corps work or similar service to satisly 


i—are abhorrent 


the military obliga 
to our demacratic society. Senator Robert 
A. Taft said in 1940, “The compulsory 
draft is far more typical of totalitarian 


n of democatic nations. The 
div leads directly to totali- 
nism. It is absolutely opposed to 
principles of individual liberty 
which have always been considered a part 
of American democracy.” America has 
long mistrusted military authority and 
has rejected compulsion in favor of in- 
dividual freedom. The draft has only 
been justifiable as a measure of necessity: 
now that it is no Ionger necessary, it is 
no longer justifiable. 

Yet the proponents of UMT, intent on 
realizing their past experiences in the 
younger generation, fail to see that these 
goals transgress the American value sys- 
tem. When Gen sore 
think we have gone hog wild on individu- 
al rights in this counuy.” or when Chi 
man Rivers adds his “God bless you” 
to Hershey's advocacy of drafting Viet- 
namese war protesters, we must be con- 
cerned about the maintenance of our 
system of values. Solutions, such as UM 
ersal national ser ap: 
propriate to our value system may pose 
a greater threat to our way of life than 
the dangers they are expected to dispel. 

The voluntary system I have proposed 
has as one of its purposes the reduction of 
military authority over the lives of our 
citizens, The military establishment, of 
course, strongly objects to. such concepts 
as replacement of military with civilian 
personnel, limitation in the scope of mili 
tary law and the use of dvilian training 
establishments for the Armed Forces. 
It is in the nature of bureaucracies, espe- 
ally military bureaucracies, to attempt 
to extend their conuol over as many 


nations th: 
theory beh 


the 
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people as possible, This tendency exists 
in a democratic society, as well as in a 
totalitarian one, and should be resisted as 
strongly us possible 
Unfortunately, the civilian chiefs in 
the Department of Defense and the Ad- 
ministration are not in a position to 
resist. The Defense Department is a part 
of the burcaucratic structure, and the 
Executive is limited by bureaucracy. 
There have been n 
manpower procurement—the National 
Security Training Commission in 1951: 
the Cordiner study in 1957; the Gorham 
study in 1964; the recent Department of 
Defense study of the draft; and now the 
Presidential Advisory Commission on Se- 
lective Service. headed by Burke Marshall, 
former Assistant Attorney General. Each 
of these committees has suflered from the 
same lack of democratic procedures— 
open hearings, testimony, rebut 
and surebuttal opinion and. published 
records—that characterizes all special 
executive commiuces, These commissions 
and study groups are also captives of 
the department they are created to serve. 
Senator Richard Russell, chairman of the 
Armed Services Gommittec, srid 
a proposed draft study in 1959 
“Usually we end up getting the same 
recommendations from. the commissions 
we have had from the Department 
of Defense on the same subject. It is 
really a new way of asking for the views 
of the Department of Defense.” 
The President’s involvement in 
draft is also political, as military policy 
offshoot of foreign policy. President 
Johnson, commited in Vietnam, will not 
t, associated in the publi 


ny studies of military 


the 


mind with the war effort, 10 be debated 
in Congress. In 1964, three days before 
24 Republicans presented their demands 
for a Congressional draft study, the 
President announced the formation of his 
Defense Suudy Group. The results of this 
executive study were kept secret until last 
summer, when the House Armed Services 
hearings forced the subject into the open. 
Then, Assistant Secreury of Defense 
Thomas Morris released the results of this 
study in a brief and nonfactual report, 
nd immediately the President named a 
new commission to study the same subject. 
The results of the new commission's 
work will be ready early this year; but 
it will be too late for any independent 
study by Congress before the draft law 
expires at the end of June 1967. 
Executive efforts have been inhibiting 
factors in reforming and modernizing the 
draft, but Congress’ failure inthis area 
is even more reprehensible. Senator Rus- 


sell said in 1959 that “Congress cannot 
dodge or dliminate that responsibility 
[lo study the draft},” but Congres has 


done just that. The current draft law has 
been extended three times since 1951 
with only cursory debate. Vigorous at 
tempts by Republicans such as Robert 
Ellsworth, Bradford Morse and myself, 
and Democrats such as Robert W. Kast 
and William Ryan to get Congress 
to take up this responsibility have been 

The draft has been a politi 
II, booted back and forth between 
Executive commissions and Congressions 

. It is revealing that the draft- 
extension bills have always come up i 
nondlection years, General Hershey 
marked in 1935, “Let us hope, pray or 


“IT understand she married him for his connection. 


what not that this thing expires in a year 
that is not divisible by two.” Politics, not 
sincere concern for the welfare of our 
draftage youth or the development of a 
modern Army, has motivated many Con- 
gressmen to oppose changes in the draft. 

The principal responsibility for the 
failure of Congress in this area must rest 
with the Armed Services Committee, in 
whose jurisdiction military manpower 
procurement falls, Members of the Armed 
Services Committee have usually acted as 
if they were spokesmen for the military 
services themselves, fighting the ciernal 
war against the civilian heads of the De- 
fense Department. As such, they listen 
only to the military point of view and 
resist “encroachments” on their jurisdie- 
tion from other members of Congress or 
from the public. 

The problem of manpower procur 
ment is more than a military one, and the 
yguments I have advanced over the past 
15 years for a volumtary Army affect the 
civilian sector, our American value sys- 
tem and the whole universe of military 

nd civilian life. Therefore, it is impera- 
tive that the draft issue be studied in its 
broadest aspects before we decide on con 
crete proposals, I have insisted that a 
Congressional draft study must include 
members from the House Education and 
Labor and Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
re committees, as well as members whose 
specialties and interests are more gene 
Only inthis cin we focus on the 
totality of the manpowerprocurement 
problems, The parochial jealousies, nar- 
row viewpoints and political fears that 
mark the attitudes of some of our Con- 
gressional leaders toward the draft are 
tragic. Congress is the only body that 
can evaluate the draft, inforn 
involving the public in its heari 
debate; its failure to act is an 
of the whole Congressional process. 

The draft is obsolete and can be dis- 
pensed with; but politics, misty visions 
of a 20-yearspast experience, ingrained 
bureaucratic obstinance and a refusil to 
face the changed condition of an auto- 
mated, overpopulated society continue to 
ve it life. For the sake of what we have 
beled “security,” America has sacrificed 
some of its liberty, has subjected its youth 
to the confusion and irrationality of a 
system long past its prime and has neg- 
lected its opportunity to streamline and 
modernize our military forces. We should 
ignore libels and prejudices to seek viable 
answers to a problem that affects so dearly 
the life of our society. We can no longer 
aflord to be complacent, because a new 
generation, charged with an idealism and 
at purpose we have often forgotten, will 
not wait. If we must send this generation 
, We in Congress and in the public 
at large must also mect our responsibili- 

i¢s 10 make our society and its inst 
tions as democratic, as equitable and as 
strong as we can. 


TPE ALL THINGS WISE TD FAR DESCEND 


children they had, and they look at me 
and they can’t help feeling, If it had tw be 
one of them, why couldn't it have been 
him? and it shows in their eyes and they 
know it shows in their cycs and they 
know I agree with them and they feel 
guilty and I can’t help them.” He started 
the engine with a succession of nervous, 
uncertain gestures, like a man who was 
just learning how to drive. He turned the 
car around in the direction of Los An- 
geles and they started south, Steve looked 
once more at the tree, but Crane kept 
eyes on the road ahead of him. 

“T'm hungry,” he said. “I know a place 
where we can get abalone about ten miles 
from here.” 


‘They were sitting in the weather beaten 
shack with the windows open on the 
ocean, cating their abalone and drinl 
beer. The jukebox was playing Down- 
town. It was the third time they were 
tening to Downtown. Crane kept putting 
dimes into the machine and choosing the 
same song over and over again. 
I'm crazy about that song, 


he said. 


“Saturday night in America. Budweiser 
acchanalia.” 
“Everything all right, b 


t little dyed blonde of about 30, 
smiled down at them from the end of the 
tabl 

“Everything is perfectly splendid,” 
Crane said in a dear, ringing voice. 

The waitress giggled. “Why, that sure 
is nice to hear,” she said. 

Crane examined her closely. “What do 
you do when it storms?” he asked. 

“What's that?” She frowned uncertain- 
ly at him. 

“When it storms,” Crane said. “When 
the winds blow. When the sea heaves. 
Then the young sailors drown in the 
bottomless deeps.” 

“My,” he waitress said, “and I thought 
you boys only had one beer. 

"I advise anchors,” Crane said. “You 
are badly placed. A turn of the wind, 2 
twist of the tide, and you will be afloat, 
past the reef, on the way to Ja 


I'll tell the boss,” the waitress said, 
grinning. “You advise anchors." 
“You are in per ne said 


seriously. “Don’t think you're not. No- 
body speaks candidly. Nobody tells you 
the one-hundred-percent honest-to-God 
truth.” He pushed a dime from 
his elbow, across the table to the 
“Would you be good cnough to put this 
in the box, my dear?” he said formally. 
“What do you want to hear?” the 
waitress asked. 
Downtown,” ne said. 
“Ags The waitress grimaced, “It's 
coming out of my 
“T understand it’s all the rage," 
said. 
‘The waitress took the dime and put it 


Crane 


(continued from page 74) 
in the box and Downtown started over 
again 

“She'll remember me,” Crane said, eat 
ing fried potatoes covered with ketchup. 
“Every time it blows and the sea comes 
up. You must not go through life 
remembered. 

“You're a queer duck, all right,” Steve 

ga little, 10 take the sting out 
but surprised into saying it. 


. Im not so queer,” Crane said, 

chin. “I don’t be- 

is the first 

time I ever flirted with a waitress in my 


life.” 
Steve laughed. 


“Do you call that flire- 


the hell i: 
surveyed Steve appraisingly. “Let me ask 
you a question,” he said. “Do you screw 
that girl I always see you with around the 
campus?" 
Steve put down his fork. “Now, w: 
minute,” he said. 
“LT don't like the way she walks," Crane 
said. “She walks like a coquette. I prefer 
whores. 
“Let's leave it at that,” Steve said. 
“Ah, Christ,” Crane d, “I thought 
you nted to be my friend. You did a 
ndly, sensitive thing this morning. In 
the California desert, in the Los Angeles 
Gobi, in the margue of Culture. You 
put outa hand. You offered the cup.” 
“I want to be your friend, all night,” 
Steve said, “but there're 
“The word friend has no limit 
said harshly, He poured some of his beer 
over the [ried potatoes, already covered 
with ketchup. He forked a potato, (Pu it 


a 


in his mouth, chewed j “Te 
invented a taste thr ct me 
tell you something, Dennicot, friendship 


is limitless communication. Ask me any 
thing and I'll answer. The more funda- 
mental the matter, the fuller the answe 
What's your idea of friendship? The 
\—and silence and hy- 
pocrisy about everything else? God, you 
could have used a dose of my brother.” 
He poured some more beer over the gobs 
of ketchup on the fried potatoes. “You 
want to know why I 
me my brother in the 2 
asked challengingly, hunched over the 
table. “I'll tell you why. Because he had a 
sense of elation and a sense of purity 
Crane squinted thoughtfully at Steve. 
“You, too,” he said, “that’s why I said you 
would be the one to ask, out of the whole 
; You have it, too—the sense of cla- 
ng to you laugh, 
Wg you walk down the library steps 
holding your girl's elbow. I, too,” he said 
gravely, “am capable of elation. Bur I 
reserve it for other things.” He made a 
nysterious inward grimace. “But the pur- 
ity——" he said. “I don’t know. Maybe 


you don’t know yourself, The jury is s 
out on you. But I knew about my 
brother. You want to know what I mean 
by pur 5 tal 
Silence would have m: 
ple. “It’s having a pri 
ards and. never compromising them, 
said. “Even when it hurts, even when 
nobody else knows, even when it’s just a 
ny, formal gesture, that ninety-nine out 
of # hundred people would make with- 
out thinking about it.” 

Crane cocked his head and 
with pleasure to the chorus of Downtown, 
nd he had to speak loudly to be heard 
over the jukebox. “You know why my 
brother w: clected captain of the 
football team? He was all set for it, he was 
the logical choice, everybody expected it. 
Til tell you why he wasn't, though. He 
wouldn't shake the hand of Tast year’s 
captain, at the end of the season, and last 
year’s captain had « lot of votes he could 
influence any way he wanted. And do you 
know why my brother wouldn't shake his 
Because he thought the man wa 
coward. He saw him tackle high whe 
low tackle would've been punishing, and 
he saw him not go all the way on blocks 
when they looked too rough. Maybe no- 
body else saw what my brother saw or 
maybe they gave the man the benefit of 
the doubt. Not my brother. So he didn’t 
shake his hand, because he didn’t shake 
cowards’ hands, sce, and somebody else 
was elected captain. That’s what | mean 
by purity.” Grane stid, sipping at his beer 
and looking out at the deserted beach 
and the ocean, For the first time, it oc- 
curred to Steve that it was perhaps just as 
well that he had never known Crane's 
brother, never been measured against 
that Cromwellian certitude of conduct. 

“As for girls,” Crane said. “The home- 
land of compromise, the womb of the 
second best * Crane shook his head 
emphatically. “Not for my brother. Do 
you know whar he did with his first git 
And he thought he was in love with her, 
too, at the time, but it still didn't make 
any difference. They only made love in 
the dark. The girl insisted. That's the 
way some girls are, you know, darkness 
excuses all. Well, my brother was crazy 
about her, and he didn't mind the dark- 
ness if it pleased her. But one night he 
saw her sitting up in bed and the ci 
on the window moved in the wind and 
her silhouette was outlined against the 
moonlight, and he saw that when she sat 
like that she had a fat, loose belly, The 
houete, my brother said, was slack and 
indulgent, Of course, when she was 
lying down it sank in, and when she was 
dressed she wore a dle that would've 
tucked in @ beer barrel. And when he saw 
her silhouette against the curtain, he said 

nself, This is the last time, this is not 
Because it wasn’t perfect, and he 
t settle for less. Love or no love, 
desire or not. He, himself, had a body like 
Michelangelo's David and he knew it 


hand 
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and he was proud of it and he kept it that 
way, why should he settle for imperfec- 
tion? Are you laughing, Dennicott” 

Well,” Steve said, urying tw control his 
mouth, “the wuth is, Mm smiling a lite.” 
He was amused, bur he couldn't help 
thinking thar it was possible that Grane 
had loved his brother for all the wrong 
reasons, And he couldn't help feeling sor 
ry for the unknown girl, deserted, with- 
out knowing it, in the ds hy the 
aplacable athlete who had just made 
love to her. 

“Don't you think I 
my brother this way?" Crane said. 

“OF cour Steve said. “If 1 were 
dead, I hope my brother could tlk Iil 
about me the day after the funeral.” 
Ivs just those goddamned speeches 
everybody makes,” Crane whispered. “If 
you're not careful, they cin take the 
whole idea of your brother away from 


roon 


might to talk about 


viped his glasses. His hands were 
shaking. “My goddamned hands,” he said. 
glasses back on 
hands hard on the table, so 
y wouldn't shake. 

“How about you, Dennicou?” Crane 
said. “Have you ever done anything in 
your whole life that was unprofitable, 
damaging, maybe even ruinous, because 
it was the pure thing to do, the uncom- 
promising thing. because if you acted oth- 
erwise, for the rest of your life you would 
remember it ind feel shame?” 

Steve hesitated. He did not have the 
habit of self-examination and had the 
feeling that it was vanity that made 
people speak about their virtues. And 
their faults. But there was Crane, waiting, 
himself open, naked. “Well, yes . . 
Steve said. 

What? 
Well, it was never anything very gran- 
diose . . ." Steve said, embarrassed, but 
fecling that Crane needed it, that in some 
way this exchange of intimacies helped 
relieve the boy's burden of sorrow. And 
he was intrigued by Crane, by the vio- 
lence of his views, by the almost comic 
flood of his reminiscence about his broth- 
er, by the importance that Crane assigned 
to the slightest gesture, by his searching 
for meaning in trivialities, which gave the 
'y of examination to every breath of 
There was the time on the beach at 


beaten up and Tk 


w T was going to be 
beaten up...” 

“That's good," Grane nodded approv- 
ingly. “That's always a good beginning 
‘Oh, hell,” Steve said, “it’s too pica 
yune 


said Crane. 


Nothing is pi 
“Come on. 

“Well, there was a huge guy there who 
always hung around and made a pest of 
Himself," Steve said. “A physical-culture 
idiot, with muscles like basketballs. 1 
made fun of him in front of some girls 
and he said 1d insuled him, and 1 had, 


and he said if I didn't apologize, I would 
have to fight him. And 1 was wrong, T'd 
been snotty and superior, and I realized 
it, and I knew that if I apologized, he'd 
be disappointed and the girls‘d still be 


laughing at him—so I said 1 wouldn't 
apologize and I fought him there on the 


beach and he must have knocked me 
down a dozen times and he nearly killed 


aie 


cellent. 


“Nothing,” Steve said. “I haven't fig. 
ured it out yet.” Until now he had 
thought that the episode with the girl 
reflected honorably on him. He had be- 
aved, as his mother would have put it 
a gentlemanly manner, He wasn’t sure 
now that Crane and his mother would see 
eye to eye. Grane confused him. “Some 
other time,” he said, 

“You promise?” Crane said. 

I promise.” 
You won't disappoint mc, now?” 


ne suid. “Let's get out of 


split the check. 

me hack sometime, boys.” the 
blonde w “TU play that recor 
for you. laughed, her breasts shak- 
ing. She had liked having them there. 
One of them was very good-looking, and 
the other one, the queer one with the 
glasses, she had decided, after thinking 
about it, was a great joker. It helped pass 
the Jong afternoon. 


On the way home, Grane no longer 
drove like a nervous old maid on her 
third driving lesson. He drove very fast, 
with one hand, humming Downtown, as 
though he didn’t care whether he lived 
or dicd, 

Then, abruptly, Crane stopped hum- 

and began to drive carefully, timid. 
ly, aga icout,”” he said, “what are 
you going to do with your life 

“Who knows?” Steve said, taken aback 
by the way Crane’s conversation jumped 
from one cnormous question to another. 
“Go to sea, maybe, build electronic equip 
ment, teach, marry a rich wife...” 

“Whav's that about clectronic 
ed. 

“My father’s fi 
al bu 


Crane 


teve said, “The 
ess, No sophisticated mis 
nicott 


tory, 


g his head, 
“you won't do that. And you won't teach 
school, either. You don’t have the soul of 
a didact. I have the feding somethi 
adventurous is going to happen to you.” 

“Do you?” Steve said. “Thanks. 
What're you going to do with your life 

“J have it all planned out,” Grane s: 
I'm going to join the forestry service. 
I'm going to live in a hut on the top 


of a mountain and watch out for fires 
and fight to preserve the wilderness of 
Americ 


That’s a hell of an ambition, Steve 
thought, but he didn’t say it. “You're 
going to be awlully lonesome,” he said. 


said. “I expect 10 get 


fer urces. 

“Wha 
wife?” 

“What sort 
me" Crane said 
something left over 
party on skid row. And I would only 
the best, the most beautiful, the 
elligent, the most loving, I'm not 
to settle for some poor, drab Sav 
night castaway.” 

“Well, now,” Steve said, 
awful.” Although, it 
shocked if you saw Ci 
pretty girl. 

“Don't lie to you 
He began to dr 
some new wave of fecling, some new con- 
ception of 
Steve sat tight on his side of the 
ing onto the door, wondering if a whole 
generation of Cranes was going to meet 
death on the roads of California within 
a week. 

They drove in 
reached the univ 


A 


about women? 


of woman would choose 
shly. “I look Tike 
after a New Year's 
ke 
most 
ing 
day. 


yOU'TE NOL $0. 
true, you'd be 
ne out with a 


friends,” 


silence until they 
ity Jib Crane 
stopped the car and slouched back from 
the wheel as Steve got out. Steve saw 
Adele on the library steps, surrounded by 
three young men, none of whom he 
knew. Adele saw him as he got out of the 
il started coming over to him. Even 
t distance, Steve could tell she was 
angry. He wanted to get rid of Crane be- 
fore Adele reached him. “Well, so long.” 
Steve said, watching Adele approach. 
Her walk was distasteful, self-conscious, 


t there, playing with the keys 
to the ignition, like a m: ays 
unce! that the list important word 
aid when the time has come to 
in exit 

ott.” he began, then stopped, 
dele standing there, con- 
reve, her face set. She di 
ne. 

she said to Steve. “Thanks 


who is al 


has been 
make 


be 
fronting 
look at C 
“Thanks; 
for the Jur 
*T couldn't help it,” Steve said. “I had 


to go someplace. 


‘m not in the habit of being stood 
p,” Adele said. 

“T'll explain later,” Steve said, wanting 
her to get out of there, away from him, 
away from Crane, watching soberly from 
behind the wheel. 

“You don't have to explain anything,” 
Adele said. She walked away. Steve gave 
her the benefit of the doubt. Probably she 
nt know who Crane was and that it 
was Crane’s brother who had been killed 


w 


“Don't you worry 


. Marge. Someday, after 'm dead, 


theyll be paying thousands for my paintings.” 


Saturday night. Still. . 
“I'm sorry I made you miss your date,” 
ne said. 


‘orget it, 


Steve said. “She'll get over 


For a moment he saw Crane looking 
after Adele, his face cold, severe, judging, 
Then Grane shrugged. dismissed the girl 
“Thanks. Deni Crane said. 
“Thanks for cor . You did 
a good thing this afternoon, You did a 
friendly thing. You don't know how 
much you helped me. I have no friends. 
My brother was the only friend. If y 
In’t come with me and let me talk, 1 
don't know how I could've lived through 
today. Forgive me if 1 talked too much.” 
“You didn't talk too much,” Steve said. 
“Will see in?" Crane asked. 
Sure," suid Steve. “We have to go back 
to that restaurant to listen to Downtown 
real soon.” 
Crane sit up straight, suddenly, smik 
ng shyly, looking pleased, like a child 
who has just been given a present. If 
had been possible, Steve would have put 
his arms around Crane and embraced 
him. And with all Crane’s anguish and all 
the loneliness that he knew so clearly was 
waiting for him, Steve envied him. Crane 
had the capacity for sorrow and now, 
alter the day Steve had spent with the 
bereaved boy, he understood that the 


capucity for sorrow was also the capacity 
for living. 

“Downtown,” Crane said. He started 
the motor and drove off, waving gaily, 10 
go toward his parcnts’ house, where his 
mother and father were w: ig, with the 
guilty look in their eyes, because they felt 
that if one of their sons had to die, they 
would have preferred it to be him. 

Steve saw Adele coming back toward 
him from the library steps. He could sce 
that her anger had cooled and that she 
probably would apologize for her out- 
burst. Seeing Adele suddenly 
Crane’s eyes, he made a move to turn 
away. He didn’t want to talk to her. He 
had to think about her, He had to think 
about cverythi ‘Then he remembered 
the twinge of pity he had felt when he 
e fat girl crased from 
her lover's life by the movement of a cur 
non x moonlit night. He turned back 
and smiled in greeting as Adele came up 
to him, Crane had taught him a good deal 
that afternoon, but perhaps not the things 
ne had thought he was teaching. 
“Hello,” Steve said, looking not quite 
candidly into the young blue cyes on a 
level with his own. “I was hoping you'd 
come back. 

Bur he wasn't going to wake up, auto- 

ically feeling good, ever aj 
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long TAME (continued from page 123) 


soon he look just like Feud here.” Mur- 
tagh scratching his head like a monkey, 
jump around and everybody Jaugh a 
Tittle, ready for fun. But he stop when 
he getting our attention, and go so fast- 
serious you have to listen. “This Loam,” 
he say, “is one nigga ain't passin’ nohow 
Ia me tdl you. He got certificates all 
right, even books his name’s in. But 
ut don’t change that skin none, that 
Everybody murmur, nod their 
heads. “I tell vou how he’s passin’. He go 
by you buck naked some December night 
with no moon, you won't see him ‘less 
he smiles. That's how he’s passin’. 

“You smell him too,” come Mangle, 
and the members chuckle, everybody 
iting around the war table the time Ym 
telling about, making plans for the cvis 
“You smell that dhicken-fat smell 

“Couldn't be much else," sa 
pinkies up there again. “All the grease 
they sopping in with hardtack. Bound to 


11 


1s fumes.” Then we mix 
ghing, talking about his 


emit some nox 
it up again, la 
bodily parts. 
Now this thing happening round the 
basement where the field marshal got his 
home, Everyone have some kinda name 
in west Tennessee, that's how they get to 
join, me the youngest, 32 next birthday. 
been a member one, maybe one and a 
half years. The club come to emergency 
session three four times since T join: first 
ight after that initial sit-in Birmingham 
tactic, then immediate after each major 
crisis, whenever there’s threats to what 
the field marshal calls sovereign personal 
properties. (The field marshal have a gift 
of speech. But he don’t keep it reserved 
for the club alone. He got responsibil- 
ities above and beyond the brotherhood 
which is why ] don't record his name. 
You gotta be careful what gets put 
down and what don't. Everybody being 
watched all the time, microphones, m 
ature cameras manufactured in Africa. 


“Yow're avery difficult man to please, Mr. Green, 
but I think I have a certain someone 
who will be just right ...!" 


Wherever you go they got agents listen- 
ing, keeping tabs.) 
yi se," 


out of Murtagh Feud, 
dy what I 


y at the war table look 
me over then and there, quict. not fool- 
ing around, hearing just how I put 
it, what T' Zook up that 
chicken 
AIl the club ain't present that time. 
‘Bout twothirds majority, them that’s 
steady, dependable. Commander Fear 
counting heads. The rest standing, sitt 
not too formal, still early, the 
yet to arrive with the decoded minutes. 
Commander Fear wait for quiet, then 
announce the count. He discharged from 
the Nayy after the Second World War 
but the uniform fit anyway and he wear 
it proudly every week, that gold thr 
sewn into the cap, thick stripes on the 
epaulets, he look like 2 prime mi 
Everybody out to get his attention, he 
much, listens hard, stays 
cured in Chattanooga 
to me 


don't smile 


dean, gets m: 
where he keeps an office. F 
“Repeat yourself, son.” 

mbat flame Unower,” T just say it 
again, holding my hands like T got the 
nor/le pointed, ready to go. “Cook him 


i 


ce around at each other, the 
brothers do, nobody saying nothing 
much, then over in the alcove at the 
head of the table where the field mar- 
shal got his throne, He sit there with 
tt hood on his features, cow] he calls 
inscribed with crosses and portents. 
Under the hood, the field marshal nod. 
‘There's something weird. the way he did 
it, give you a feeling like if a shalt of 
golden sunlight picked you out in the 
Baptist church, shined on your face to 
let you know you had this one special 
mision to fulfill. 


‘There's times IT wash my arms 50 60 
times a day. Got some a rash, der- 
matitis on my fingers, don’t want it 
spreading. Keep it on the fingers then it 
don't go newhere. Sometimes T get what- 
ever you call them, daydreams, sce it ail 
cover my body, fungus, different kinds of 
itch. Got to wash my arms when I see 
that, use special salve I get from Billy- 
Dick Mangle. There's gases in the ai 


first told me 


Fear’s the man what 
about the world plot. It’s a litle bit like I 
knew it the whole time. Inside I got that 
feeling something going on all over, sub- 


versive. Niggas got their noses in it. But 
T don't have nothing figured till Fear 
come by and tell me. 

Factories, he say. Engines and  ma- 
chines of every description, He picture it 
like a place where there ain't nothing but 


lathes and drill presses, smokestacks, no 
streets, no grass, no sidewalks even. Just 
factories and ditt roads for trucks to pick 
up and deliver. So much soot you don’t 
know what the sky's doing, Men working 
the machines, sleep right in the factory, 
matiresses full of axle grease, steel shav- 
ings, work day and night, eat swill. 


“Where's that?” I ask Fear. “What 
kinda place people gonna do all thad” 

Phey're doing it” he say. “They're 
doing it on the other side of the very 
ocean that washes up on the sands of 
Virgini 

“Well nobody ever gonna do it in 
Tennessee,” and 1 show him a fist 
make it stand. All the same something 
drop in my stomach, some kinda he 


I sce me working those hydraulic 
machines, chained up. 
“They could assign you to th 


y continue. “Digging coal, 
hauling salt, just a shovel, no clothes.” 
ot me they don't,” shaking my 


head. 
“A cup of oily water for the entire 


day: some black unleavened bread.” 
Mines,” Tsay, and my eyes close 
tight a minute. “I don’t feature nothing 


bout mines. Down in some hole cove' 
you up in the dark.” 
Rash spread to all parts of the body. 


Infection, 
Then he smile 


Commander Fear give 
that Took of benevolence and under- 
nding. He take out the pamphlet and 
put it in my hands. Looks nearly the 
same like what the Government give out 
for crop rotation, conservation. Same 
size, sume kinda printing, drawings like 
them political cartoons in the papers. It 
get me confused because on the one side 
it don’t look interesting nohow and on 
the other Fear acting like he got the 
word to set me straight. So T look and 
he’s pointing out this picture. It take him 
some patience, some casy going to make 
tall clear, but by the time I stop looking 
I seen it all. 

New Jerusalem, it’s right there, come 
straight out of Saint Jolin, big walls run- 
ning around the outside buildings for 
security. Buttresses, thick. Lines coming 
olf the way they do to show like its shin- 
White and gold. You want to be in- 
side. Two flags blowing in the wind over 
the gates, one have a cross, the others 
and stripes. It all look tough. 

Only one thing’s wrong. Men coming 
to knock everything down. Two of them 
running a log, big bate 
ing hard, meaning to bust through. The 
ng a whole lot of swamp moss, 
nied right on it, it sly wortp 
aM, just like that. 


gram, charg- 


COMMUN 


I got the room up over Billy-Dick 
Mangle’s pharmaceutical supply. Fear 
come by there when he come. Late June 
it seems to me now, place used to be a 


“Train? My dear, the railroad hasn’t 
used this track in years!” 


oft, got a single fan blade on the ceiling, 
grease fur, don’t cool nohow. Sometimes 
Iend it to Billy-Dick when he beats up 
on his wife, buys some poon. No stom- 
ach for women myself, they got that 
trouble, that indecent business. Single 
room's all I need, cot in the corner, hot 
plate, can of Sterno, weights and exer- 
cises, some back issues of Male Body, 
not much more. Spartan. Old flag over 
the cot used to belong 10 the field m: 
al, got the 18 original colon 
es me think about the Swamp 

Pamick Henry, people like th: 
s my mind off work. T do automatic 
transmissions, Pays good enough, but 
the job's dire es half the evening 
washing off, Fear hinting he got some: 
thing better to offer someday. He come 
by that evening, citronella smell on him, 
keeps back the mosquitoes, me sitting 
blindfolded on the floor taking apart my 
Springfield what I got from the club aft 
er that flamethrower talk. Trying to put 
the weapon back together, stay sharp, 
you never know when you got to do it in 


circle. Ma 
Fox 


the dark. He show me that picture in the 
pamphlet then leave a moment so T look 
it ove me a cigar, special ki 
comes in a metal tube. He de 
the uniform then, only at meetings, but 
he's clean all the stme, military pl 
spit shine, manicured nails, He wear 
dark glasses all the time, even at night, 1 
ation that, blue cint, wire 
t miss too much. 

hey wrying to bust down the gates,” 
y, picking up the bolt for the 
Id. Fear puff on his own cigar a 
minute or two, look out the window 
speak gentle. 

“We are conversing in this room,” 
he say. “And even as we speak the con. 
spiracy gains ground.” 

All the time this heat feeling co 
up my stomach. Fear point to the men 
running with the log. First is some buck 
nigga strip co the waist, all stud, mea 
kind you dream about, forget what kinda 
dream. Second’s a Jew. He got that Jew 
star on his shirt, black beanie, beatnik 
beard, you know him right away. They 
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moving together, they gonna bust down 
them white gates, knock over the flags. 
It’s like we're all inside. me and Com- 
mander Fear in his uniform like a prime 
minister, and Mangle, and Feud, all 
kinds of children crowding behind us 
like something terrible about to take 
place. The field marshal, though, he's 
already been transported somewhere 
safe, you can’t take a chance on his sov- 
ign person, I look at the picture. 1 
udy up the detail on the nigga face, 
the Jew face, I know somewheres I seen 
them faces before. 

Fear telling me, “They left out the 
Catholics, son, but they're the ones built 


the ram. 
“Keep talking, Fear.” T say it ‘cause T 
got to know 


“Hand in hand they connive. Hand 
in evil hand. Godless, without quarter 
they mean to pillage, annihilate, enslave 
whoever survives their initial onslaught.” 

“Niggas?” I pur it to him. “Jer 
“Whoever works to secure a victory 
for international communism.” He turn 
and Took at me through them glasses, 
‘There is a world plot, son. A scheme in 
every nation made to fit the pattern of 
their master plan.” 

T put away the Springfield and sit on 
the window ledge. Down in the street 
n't much going on. Garage where I 
work’s just closed, some boys drinking 
beer, few old niggas asleep by the curb, 
bugs in the lamps, people rocking on 
porches. 

“The field marshal put out that mem- 
orandum on the master plan,” T say, re- 
membering. “It comes from Moscow.” 

He lean forward, touch me on the 
shoulder, “They are putting chemicals in 
our reservoirs, trying to drug us into 
apathy. They are legislating against our 
Constitution. They are coming by the 
husload to make us share our very 
drinking glasses with the mouths of an 
inferior race.” 

Tt all come out then. It’s like I known 
it the whole while but the knowledge 
sealed off in a plastic sack, tied up wait- 
ing for Fear to let it out, 


‘There's times 1 can't stop eating. 1 
think how I got to stop but all the time 
Fm thinking, 1 keep it up, different 
Kinds of whipped-cream pies and cikes, 
mashed potatoes with gravy, chili, red 
beans, Almond Jovs, Sugar Daddys 1 
buy pretending they're for some nephew, 
‘ootsic Rolls to suck. 

Dovtor wld me I'm too fat, gor 
choke my heart. 


Next meeting at the club they discuss 
the new buses coming in. The c 
there in front of us. The field m 
speak out from under that cowl, show 
how everything relate to income tax, Su- 
ne Courts, infiltrs n Government 


nks, things like that. I ask about the 
I and Feud step in to say they got 
their hands tied, He knows. Then Man- 
gle explain how the Army made to work 
against us. Everybody got some kinda 
report. Only the talk getting too specific. 
I mean I can't follow it past a point, it 
get all bogged down in names, numbers, 
ts of every description. Dewails ain’ 
nobody cin do nothing about all at 
once. Too much confusion. 

lis I saw was chicken fat. Black 
chicken fat got to be cleaned out. Cot to 
he. Somebody have to be the avenging 
angel, swoop in from the clouds with a 
white-fire sword, lay the conspiracy low. 
One by one T talk to the other brothers, 
hint how I got this feeling like 1 been 
selected, picked out. They listen, they 
say all right, but all the while something 
missing, left out. They ain't commiucd. 
The field marshal working on his facts 
is how 1] figure it. Some kinda organi 
vation, everybody planning together 
against this subversion. nobody see how 
il got to be personal. vifice. A hero is 
positively required. ‘Too much numbers 
the other way, too much figures. 

I watch the ceiling up over the cot at 
nights, fan blade making shadows, Jews 
and niggas driving people into. mines, 
practicing perverse and disgusting activi 
ties. Fungus on their fing 

Come home fiom the station at night, 

wash my arms good, use abrasive soap 
ind disinfectant in the water. Use my 
weights and springs, exercise, take a 
the Springfield, put it together bel 
my buck, look for guidance. The time 
coming and I feel it. Makes me excited 
and I eat a two-pound box of pecan 
praline just thinking. 

One day I meet Fear right after work. 
He's returning from some kinda mecting 
in Chattanooga, been there with the field 
marshal. He got a book which describe 
in detail certain sexual and social facts 
about the white vs. nigga race. It cover 
everything. Tt go right and 
smell, brain structure, glands, disease, 
spoilage in the blood, J read it over and 


over, I think of how they coming in 
buses trying to mess the places Ie 
chewing off the 
this 


ame utensils, the whole 
while Nicreamus Loam giving 
speeches agitating the whole business, 
speaking propaganda, no one moving to 
strike him down 

That's when T carry on an investige- 
tion. T find out all about this particular 
Nicreamus Loam. The ficld marshal and 
Feud got files, they keep records on who 
moyes in and out, They got what they 
call dossiers. Photographs, fingerprints, 
personal information of every descrip- 
tion, 1 tell you there ain't nothing left 
out. 


The day come and 1 know it by the 
way I feel in the morning. Saturday, 


kinda quiet, certain excitement in the 
air. I get some Nehi and rye whiskey, oil 
the weapon, lie around the cot, break 
down the stock from the barrel, put the 
parts in my suitcase. I stroll over the 
nigga section. 

Just stroll. Free and easy, me walking, 
nobody knowing the angel inside. Every- 
thing easy. 

I wait in the goldenrod across from 
where he occupying some rented hous: 
Two hours, maybe three, it don’t sound 
like I can do it but I'm trained, me not 
moving, lying still, some kids stare but 
they sce the avenging look and run, 
don’t say nothing. When Loam walk up 
the path from his New York car, I just 
lay open the back of his head with half 
the clip, chew up his spine with the 
other half. 

He go over, no fooling, like he hit 
with baseball bats. Twitch a lite, bleed 
like a stuck pig. black-red blowing right 
out his ears. 

College boy too, that Loam, Come 
from near Birmingham the dossier sa 
seven in the family, work North, win 
some scholarship iladelphi 
like that. All the information right there: 
Air Force man, first lieutenant, become a 
lawyer in Chicago later on, work for 
UNESCO, other front outfits, start out 
conspiracy work with CORE. Three 
children, would you bel , two girls, 
one stud, the stud an intern, his woman 
got some name in books, artist, poet, like 
that—and me with the sword of white 
fire step in and stop it all dead. 

You gotta think about that. Man does 
all those things, them hours studying up, 
them days advancing position. going off 


to meetings, getting known. Then me, T 
cut him down. 
Didn't see Fear no more afier that, 


Only his picture once in the paper w 
ing that commander uniform, gold on 
the cap, receiving some breed of citat 

About legal expense, the Prepara 
and Readiness Glub got special funds for 
all that. Billy-Dick Mangle get some 
medical reports written up on account of 
his pharmaceutical supply store, one 1 
live ever. The field marshal work behind 
the scenes, can’t afford to get too in 
volved. but fix it so nothing happen for 
seven eight months, the courts ti 
with what he call litigation, Muri 
Feud the man got to make the arrest in 
the first. place, collect evidence, him 
being the local deputy, and he slow to 
ct. So ain't nothing happen. Everything 
circumstantial, nobody seen me. Them 
that did. now what they gonna say? 
They gonna say they seen me? 

Them that say they seen the avenging 
‘angel got to hide their eves. The light 
too ant, too strong, too pure. It come 
from God. 

Ly | 


THE RAFFLE 


her share would come to around $683,000. 
after deducing exp 
would be in the neighborhood of a quar- 
ter of a million, and that would be ample 
for him to chuck his job and head for 
Kennedy Airport. He was confident that 
he could auain that monetary goal. Had 
not Matilda been told ume and time 
again at the country-club bar—there wi 
a place to sell tickets—"You look like a 


ned the matter, of course, 
Matilda would accept the 
winner. Iu a way, that was her problem, 
not John’s, but he had a sense of fai 
play. What if an already married man 
won her? (John had realized from the 
rt that he could hardly expect to 
ke a go of the raffle if he limited par- 
ticipation to bachelors) Would Matilda 
mind being a mistess? Not at all, he 
concluded, provided she was installed 
a sulliciently plush love nest. What 
some creep won, like Mr. Greebley, the 


There rem: 
of wheel 


Tra 


way. Buy him a new truck, maybe, 


send him packing. 

John was basically a conservative, and 
he believed in doing things according to 
custom. “Lhe next morning, he presented 
himself at the offices of a fund: 
fi 
dur 
the parish hou: 

ishment resembled a mortar 
youthful functionary who received John 
looked like a pallbearer. 

“T want to raise a million dollars.” 
John began. The young man jumped up 
and excused himself, A moment later his 
place was taken by an older man, who 
looked like a funeral director. 

“A million dollars, you say?” the new- 
comer said. “Let's see—that would prob 
bly mexn, in special gilts cr memorials, 
‘one contribution of two hundred and 
fifty thousand, two or thice of one hu 
dred thousand, at least five of fifty 
rrupted, “I'm not interested 
ls," he said. “I want to rafile 
off my wife.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Look,” said John. “Schools have 
fies, hospitals have raflles, volunteer fire 
departments have raflles—why not me 

“But your wife?” 

“Charming woman,” said John, hold- 
ing out a snapshot taken the summer be- 
fore on the beach at Quogue. “Healthy, 
sensual and fundamentally monogamous. 
She could make some lucky man ¢x- 
tremely happy. 
“Em afraid this 


n't exactly in our 
r fund 
pity. Er 
ig of charging 


er, walk 
much 
per 


ing him ou. how 
were you think 
chance? 

“Five doll 
less would be 


John. “Anyth 
nsulting to be! 


(continued from page 75) 


“Sorry we can’t be of assistance,” said 
the fund raiser. He shook hands, leaving 
a folded five-dollar bill in John’s palm. 

Heartened that a professional in the 
field believed his scheme had merit, 
John had a small batch of tickets printed 
up and did some sample softsell solic- 
iting among his acquaintances. He found 
them delighted, to a man, at being able 
to buy chances on a prize so refreshingly 
ifferent from Thunderbird convertibles, 
color-TV sets and ranch-mink  stol 
John’s lawyer. who had long been fond 
of Matilda and whose own wile was 
known at the yacht basin as the Iceberg, 
bought 100 chances. “Be sure not to use 
the mails, now.” he enjoined John. 
“Federal offense. you know.” 

John smiled. He had in his pocket a 
crisp fiver that he'd received earlier in 
the day from his suburban postmaster, 
Arthur Rudge. who could hardly keep: 
from drooling whenever Matilda ap- 


peared at the other side of the barred 
window that separated him from his 
dreams. Just to stay on the safe side of 
the authorities, though, John made a 
mental note to give Rudge a second 
chance, for free. 

Within less than two weeks, the d 
mand for tickets had reached such dizzy- 
ing proportions that John’s printer felt 
nn Curning down three wedding- 
n jobs and one fairly large-sized 
ah. On the mere promise of a 
complimentary chance or two, John re- 
t-time salesmen: the 
assist the club, the con- 
ductor on commuter train, the hus- 
band of the president of the League of 
Women Voters, the dog-food delivery 
man, the school-crossing policeman (not 
to mention the chief himself, who was 
reported to have sold two dozen tickets 
one day in a single speed trap), and the 
assistant manager of the local supermar- 
ket, who usually handled the express 
check-out line. 

Soon, as word spread, orders began to 


The Board of Education requires me to give you some basic 


information on sex, reproduction and other disgusting filth.” 
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come in for bulk purchases, from Elks, 
Moose and American Legion posts. In 
te Bronx, a woop of boy scouts touch- 
ingly pooled their monthly allowances 
«U bought a single ticket. An irate min- 
ister’s sermon had gratifying results, 
ticularly among his vestry. After a gossip 
columnist hinted at what was going on, 
John had a long-distance call from a 
Dallas man who said he represented a 
syndicate and wanted to know if there 
ny discount on purchases of a thou- 
sand tickets or more, When, through 


was 


diplomatic channels, it was disclosed 
that the Sheik of Qaadh was interested 
in 50,000 chances, at the full rate, John 
decided it was time to level with his wife. 

As John had surmised, Matilda, 
though at first taken aback, readily gave 
the venture her blessing. She was flat- 
tered to learn that every man she knew 
had taken at least one chance, except 


her sister's and, whose terse com- 


ment, when had 


approached, been, 


“Once is cnough.” To be sure, Matilda 
winced when she heard that the postmis- 
ter had two tickets, but she brightencd 
at John’s pointing out that if 200,000 
tickets were disposed of—a total that 
was, in fact, achieved within a fortnight 
—the odds would be 100,000 to 1 against 
old Rudge’s hitting the jack pot. Matilda 
ended up so cheerful that she stid shed 
like 10 buy a chance herself. 

“Sorry,” said John. “I resolved from 
the start to confine this to men.” 

“Well, then, you buy one for me," Ma- 
tilda said. “It's the least you can do, in 
the circumstances.” 


She had been so nice about the whole 
thing that John bought a chance, and 
when it proved to be the winning one, 
they took the proceeds and went to Ta- 
hitiche by plane and she, after a lei 
surely stopover at I. Magnin in Beverly 
Hills, by chartered yacht—and there they 
ved happily ever 3 


“Well, what do you expect—a “Bon voyage?” 
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(continued from page 106) 


EXPENS 


“Like the freedom to tell a policeman 
mn'2" 
¢ that 
Well, don't exercise that freedom un- 
til we have had coffee together, eve 
you Tet me buy you some downstairs.” 
“Oh, boy! Now 1 know you 
the tap. A cop is really on the 
when he wants to pick up the bill for 
a aup of coffee.” 
“ve had good news this morning. 
They ave restoring public execution 
“On the contrary,” stid Loiseau, Iet- 
ting my remark roll off him. “There has 
been a snail power struggle among the 
people from whom I take my orders and 
at present Datw’s friends are on the losing 
sue. T have been authorized to find Date 
and his film collection by any means 1 
nk. fit." 
When does the armored column 
What's the plan—hclicopters and 
owers and the one that burns 
have been 


to 


must 


¢ too hard on the police meth- 
nce. You think we could work 
’s in pointed helmets carry 
wooden sticks, but let me tell you, m 
friend, we wouldn't last two minutes with 
such methods, I remember the gangs 


when I was just a child—ay father was a 
policeman—and most of all I remember 
Corsica. ‘There were bandits; organized, 


armed and almost in control of the iskand. 

They murdered gendarmes with impu 
nity. They killed policeme ad boasted 
of it openly in the bars. Finally we had 
1o get rough; we sent ina few platoons of 
the Republican Guard and waged a mi- 
nor war, Rough, perhaps, but there was 
no other way. ‘The entire income from all 
the Paris brothels was at st They 
fought and used every dirty wick they 
knew. It was war, 

“But you won the war. 

“Tt was the very last war we won,” Loi 
scan stid bitterly. “Since then, we've 
fought im Lebanon, Syria, Indoch 
Madagascar, Tunisia, Morocco, Suez 
Algeria. Yes, that war in Corsica 
last one we won. 

“OK. So much fi 
do I fit into your plans? 

‘Just as L tok you before; you are a 
foreigner and no one would think y 
were a policeman, you speak excellent 
ich and you can look after yourself. 
's more, you would not be the sort 
of man who would reveal where your in- 
structions came from, not even under 
pressure,” 

“It sounds as though you think Date 
still has a Kick or two left in him. 
They have a kick or two left in them 
even when they are suspended in space 
with 4 rope around the neck, I never 
underestimate the people I'm de 


nd 
the 


our problems; how 


when it comes to the finale. Any time I 
overlook that, it will be one of my police- 
men who takes the bullet in the head, 
not me. So I don't overlook it, which 
means I have a tough, loyal, confident 
body of men under my command.” 

a so T locate Datt. What 


KK." 1 said, 


then’ 

“We can't have another fiasco like last 
time. Now Datt will be more than ever 
prepared. I want all his records, T want 
them because they are a constant thre: 
to a lot of people, including stup 
people in the government of my county. 1 
want that film because I loathe blackmail 
nd T loathe blackmailers—they are the 
filthiest section of the criminal cesspit.” 

“But so far there’s been no blackmail, 
has there?” 

“['m not standing around waiting for 
the obvious to happen. T wane that stutl 
destroyed. I don’t want to hear that 


twas 


destroyed, I want to destroy it myself.” 
“Suppose T don’t want anything to do 
with 


ed out his hands. “One,” 
ing one pudgy finger, “you 
are already involved. Two,” he grabbed 
e employed by 
some sort of British government depart 
ment, from what I am understand. They 
will be very angry if you turn down this 
chance of secing the outcome of this 
affair.” 
I suppose my expression changed. 
“Oh, it's my business to know these 
things,” said Loiseau. “Three. Maria has. 
decided that you are trustworthy and, in 
spite of her occasional lapses, I have 
great regard for her judgment. She 
after all, an employee of the Sareté.” 
Loiseau grabbed his fourth digit but 
ig. He smiled. In most people, 
Taugh can be a sign of embar- 
1 plea to break the tension, Loi- 
seau’s smile was a calm, deliberate smile. 
“You are waiting for me to threaten you 
h what will happen if you don’t help 
me." He shrugged and smiled again. 
“Then you would tun my previous 
words about blackmail upon me and feel 
n declining to help. But I won't. 
You are free to do as you wish in this 
maticr. I am a very unthreatening type.” 
“For a cop." 1 su 
“Yes.” agreed Loiseau, “a 
threatening type for a cop.” It was true. 
“OK." [said after a long pause. “But 
don't mistake my motives. Just to keep 
ecord straight, I'm very fond of 
fee 
“an you really believe that would an- 
hoy me? You are so incredibly Victorian 
in these matters: so determined to play 
nd keep a stiff upper lip 
and have the record straight. We do not 
do things that way in France; another 
man’s wile is fair game for all. Smooth- 
ness of tongue and nimbleness of foot 
are the wump cards; nobleness of mind 
is the jok 


aL ease 


very une 


“I prefer my way.” 

Loiseau looked at me and smiled 
slow, nerveless smile. “So do 1,” he said 

“Loiseau,” I said. watching him care: 
fully, “this clini : Is it run by 
your Ministr 

“Don't you start that, too. He's got 
half Paris thinking he’s runni that 
place for us.” The coffee was still hot. 
Loiseau got a bowl out of the cupboard 
and poured himself some. “He's not 
connected with us,” said Loiseau. “He' 
a criminal, a criminal with good connec. 
tions, but still just a cr ee 

“Ix SD sai ou can’t hold Byrd 
ler of the girl. 


Why not? 

“Because he didn't do it, that’s why 
not. I was at the clinic that day. I stood 
in the hall and watched the girl ran 
through and die. I heard Datt say, ‘Get 
Byrd here.’ It was a [rameup.” 


Loiseau reached for his hat. “Good 
coffee," he said. 
It was a frameup. Byrd is innocent.” 


“So you say. But suppose Byrd had 
done the murder and Datt said that just 
for you to overhear? Suppose I told you 
that we know that Byrd was there? That 
would put this fellow Kuang in the 
clear, ch?" 

“It might,” I said, “if 1 heard Byrd 
admit Will you wrange for me 
to sce Byrd? That's my condition for 
helping you.” 

I expected Loiseau to protest, but he 
nodded. “Agreed,” he said. “It don’t 
know why you worry about him. He’s a 
criminal type if ever 1 saw one.” I didn’t 
answer, because I had a nasty idea that 
Loiseau was right. 


well.” said Loiseau. “The bird 
market at eleven A.M. tomorrow.” 
It’s Sunday tomorrow,” I said. 

“AML the better, the Palais de Justice is 
on Sunday.” He smiled again. 
“Good coffe 

“That's what they all say,” I said. 


A considerable portion of that luge 
land in the Seine is occupied by the law 
in one shape or another. There’s the Pre- 
fecture and the courts, municipal and 
judicial police offices, cells for remand 
prisoners and a police canteen. On a 
day, the stairs are crammed with 
black-gowned lawyers clutching _ plastic 
briefeases and scurrying like disturbed 
cockioaches. But on Sunday the Palais 
de Justice is silent. The prisoners sleep 
late and the offices are empty. The only 
movement is the thin stream of tourists 
who respectfully peer at the high vault- 
ing of the Sainte Chapelle, clicking and 
wondering at its unparalleled beauty. 
Outside in the Place Louis Lépine, 4 
few hundred caged birds twitter in the 
sunshine and in the wees are wild birds 
attracted by the spilled seed and commo- 
tion. There are sprigs of millet, cutile- 
bone and bright new wooden cages, bells 
to ring, swings to swing on and mirrors 
to peck at. Old men run their shriveled 
hands through the seeds, sniff them, dis 
cuss them and hold them up to the 
light as though they were fine vintage 
burgundies. 

The bird market was busy by the time 
I got there to meet Loiseau. I parked the 
car opposite the gates of the Palais de 
Justice and strolled through the market. 
‘The clock was striking 11 with a dull 
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dented sound. Loiseau was standing in 
front of some cages marked CAILLE 
REPRODUCTRICE. He waved ais he saw me. 
‘Just a moment,” he said. He picked up 
a@ box marked VIAMUNE Prospuate. He 
read the Tabel: piscurts POUR OISEAUX. 
“Tl have that, too, 

The woman behind the table said, 
“The mélange saxon is very good: it 
the most expensive, but it's the best 

“Just half a liter," said Loiseau 
S ighed the sced, wrapped it care- 


said Loiscau. 


She we 
ally and tied the package. Loiseau said, 
T didn’t see him.” 
“Why?” 1 walked 
the market. 

“He's been moved. 1 can't find out 
who authorized the move or where he’s 
gone to. The clerk in the records office 
yon, but that can't be aue.” Loi- 
stopped in front of an old pram 
full of green millet. 

“Why?” 

Loiscau didn't answer immedi 
He picked up a sprig of millet 
snifled at it. “He's been moved. s 
topIcvel ions, Perhaps they i 
to before some ju; 
do as he’s told. 
Or maybe they'll keep him out of the 
while they fi enquéles 
officieuses: 

“You don’t think they've moved him 
away to get him quietly sentenced?" 

Loiseau waved to the old woman be- 
hind the stall. She shuflled slowly toward 
us. 

“Tu ‘ ” Loise 
said. “You don’t really expect me to an- 
swer that, do you? A sprig.” He tumed 
and stared at me. “Better make it wo 
sprigs,” he said to the woman, “My 
friend's canary wasn’t looking so healthy 
the last time I saw it.” 


him through 


him 


‘Joe's all right,” I said. “You leave 
him alone.” 
“Suit yourself,” said Loiseau. “Bur if 


*Under French law, the Prefect of Paris 
Police can arrest, interrogate, inquire, 
search, confiscate letters in the post, 
without any authority other than his 
own, His only obligation is to inform the 
public prosecutor and bring the prisoner 
before a magistrate within 2 hours, 
Note that the magistrate is part of the 
law machine and not a separate func- 
tionary as he is in Britain. 

When he is brought before the mag- 
istrate—juge dinstruction—the police es 
plain that the man is suspected and the 
magistrate divects the building up of evi- 
dence. (In Britain, of course, the man is 
not brought before a magistrate until 
after the police have built up their case.) 

Inquiries prior to the appearance be- 
fore a juge Winsuuction ae called 
enquétes officieuses (informal inquiries). 
In law, the latter give no power to search 
or demand statements, Dut in practice 
few citizens argue about this technicality 
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he gets much thinner, he'll be climbing 
out between the bars of that cage.” 

I let him have the last word. He paid 
for the millet and walked between the 
cliffs of new cmpty cages, tying the bars 
and tapping the wooden panels. There 
were ciged birds of all kinds in the mar- 
ket. They were given seed, millet, water 
and cuttlefish bone for their bea 
Their claws were kept nimmed and they 
were safe from birds of prey. But it was 
the birds in the trees d re singing. 


bor) 
she said. 


nique, Anni 
come quickly,” 
Vhy? 
‘m not allowed to say on the phone. 
There's a fellow sitting here. He won't 
tell me anything much. He was asking 
for Annie, he won't tell me anything. 
Will you come now? 

“OR, 


her-trimmed_ negligee 
The English 
have got off the boat,” she said and gig- 
gled. “You'd better come in: the old girl 
will be straining her earholes to hear, if 
we stand here talking.” She opened the 
door and showed me into the cramped 
room, There was bamboo furniture and 
tables, a plastictopped dressing table 
with four swivel mirrors and lots of per- 
fume jc garnishes. The bed 
was unmade and a candlewick bedspread 
had been rolled up under the pillows. A 
copy of Salut les Copains was in sections 
nged around the deep warm in 
ion, She went across to the win- 
dows and pushed the shutters. They 
opened with a Ioud clatter. The sunlight 
streamed into the room and mide every- 
thing look dusty. On the table there was a 
piece of pink wrapping paper; she wok a 
hard-boiled egg fro pped the shell 
open and bit into it. 

“E hate summer,” she said. “Pimples 
and parks and open ci 
hair tangled and rouen cold food that 
looks like leftovers. And the sun trying 
to make you feel guilty about being in- 
doors. I like being indoors. J like being 
in bed; it’s no sin, is it, being in bed?" 


and cosmei 


Just give me the chance 10 find out. 


Where is hei 
“ZT hate summer,” 


So shake hands with Pere Nol” I 
offered. “Where is he? 
“['m taking a shower. You sit dow: 
You are all question 
I said. “Questions.” 


all 


IT don't know how you think of 
these questions. You must be clever 

“Tam, 

“Honestly, I wouldn't know where to 
start. The only questions I ever ask are 
*Are you married?’ and ‘What will you 
do iE I get pregnant?’ Even then, I never 
get told the truth. 


“That's the trouble with questions 

You'd better stick to answers.” 

“Oh, 1 know all the answers.” 

Then you must have been asked all 
the questions.” 

“I have," she agreed. 

She slipped out of the negligee and 
stood naked for one millionth of a sec 
ond be bath. 
room. The look in her eves ¥ 
and not a little cruel. 

There was 


nd ohing 
ally reap- 
peared in a cotton dress and canvas ter 
nis shoes, no stocki 

“Water was cold.” id briefly. She 
walked right through the room and 
opened her front door. I watched her 
Jean over the balustrade. 

“The water’s stone cold. you stupid old 
cow,” she shrieked down the stairwell. 

From somewhere below, the voice of 
the old harridan said, “L's not supposed 
to supply ten people for each aparument, 
you filthy little whore.” 

‘I have something men want, not like 
you, you old h 

‘And you to them,” the harridan 
cackled back. “The more the merrier. 

Poof!" shouted Monique, and. nar- 
rowing her eyes and aiming carefully, 
she spat over the stairwell. The harrid 
must have anticipated it, for 1 heard h 
cackle Uiumphantly. 

Monique returned to me. “How am T 
expected to keep clean when the water is 
cok? Always cold. 


“Did Annie complain about the 
water?” 
“Ceaselessly, but she didn't have the 


manner that brings results. I gee angry. 
If she doesn’t give me hot water, [ shall 
drive her into her grave, the dricd-up old. 
hitch, I'm leaving here, anyway,” she 
said. 

“Where 2 sked_ 

I'm moving in with my regular. 
Montmartre. It’s an awful district, but 
larger than th 
pts_me." 

What's he do for a living?” 

“He does the clubs, he’s—don’t laugh— 
he’s a conjurer. It’s a clever trick he does: 
He takes at singing canary in a large cage 
ad: makes it disappear. Tt looks lantas- 
tic. Do you know how he 

No.” 

Phe cage folds up. Th a 
trick cage. But the bird gets crushed, 
hen when he makes it reappear, it’s 
just another canary that looks the same. 
It’s an easy trick, really, it’s just that no 
one in the audience suspects that he 
would kill the bird each time in order to. 
do the tick.” 

“But you guessed.” 

“Yes. 1 guessed the first time I saw it 
done. He thought I was clever to guess. 
As I said, ‘How much does a canary cost? 
Three francs, four at the very most.” It’s 
dever, though, isn't it; you've got to ad- 
i's clever. 


does i 


il, “but I like canaries 
better than I like conjurers.” 

“Silly,” Monique laughed disbelieving- 
ly. “‘The incredible Count Sccll,” he 
Gills hirmsell. 

“So you'll be a countess?” 

“It’s his stage name, silly.” She picked 
up a pot of face cream. “Tl be just an 
other stupid woman who lives with a 
married mun.” 

She rubbed cream injo her face. 

“Where is he?” I finally asked. 
“Where's this fellow that you said was 
sitting here?” I was prepared to hear that 
she'd invented the whole thing. 

“In the café on the corner. He's all 
ight there. He’s reading his American 
newspapers. He's all right 

“Pl go and talk to him.” 

“Wait for me.” She wiped the cream 
away with a tissue and turned and 
smiled. “Am I all right?” 

“You're all right,” I told her. 

‘The café was on the Boul’ Mich, the 
very heart of the Left Bank. Outside in 
the bright sun sat the students; hirsute 
and earnest, they have come from Mu- 
nich and Los Angeles, sure that Hemi 
way and Lautrec are still alive and that 
someday in some Left Bank café the: 
will find them. But all they ever find are 
other young men who look exactly like 
themselves, and it’s with this sad discov- 
ery that they finally return to Bavaria or 
California and become salesmen or exec- 
utives. Meanwhile, here they sat in the 
hot seat of culture, where businessmen 
became poets, poets became alcoholics, 
alcoholics became philosophers and phi- 
losophers realized how much better it 
was to be businessmen. 

Hudson. I've got a good memory for 
faces. I saw Hudson as soon as we turned 
the corner. He was sitting alone ata café 
table holding his paper in front of his 
face while suudying the patrons with in- 
terest. T called to him. 
“Jack Percival,” 1 called. 
great surprise.” 

The American hydrogen research man 
looked surprised, bute he played along 
very well for an amateur. We sat down 
with him. My back hurt from the rough 
house in the discotheque. It took a long 
time to get served, because the rear of 
the café was full of men with tightly 
wadded newspapers trying to pick them- 
selves a winner instead of cating. Finally 
I got the waiter’s attention. “Three 
grandes crémes,” 1 said. Hudson said 
nothing else until the coffees arrived. 

“What about this young lady?” Hud- 
son asked. He dropped sugar cubes into 
his coffee as though he were suffering 
from shock. "Can 1 walk 

“Sure,” I stid, “There are no secrets 
between Monique and me.” I leaned 
actoss to her and lowered my voice. 
“This is very confidential, Monique,” 1 
said. She nodded and looked pleased. 


“What a 


“There is a small plastic bead company 
with its offices in Grenoble. Some of the 
holders of ordinary shares haye sold 
their holdings out to a company that this 


gentleman and I more or less control. 
Now, at the next shareholders’ meeting 
we shall—" 


ve over,” said Monique. “T can't 
stand business talk.” 

“Well, run along, then,” I said, grant 
ing her her freedom with an understand- 
ing smile. 

“Could you buy me some cigarettes?” 
she asked, 

I got two packets from the waiter and 
wrapped a 100-franc note round them. 
She trotted off down the street with 
them like a dog with a juicy bone. 

“It’s not about your bead factory, 
said. 


Phere is no | 

“Oh!” He |: 
supposed 10 have contacted An 
zins,” he said. 

“She's dead. 

“I found that out for myself.” 

“From Monique?’ 

“You are T. Davis?" he asked suddenly 

“With bells on,” I said and passed my 
resident’s card to him. 

An untidy man with a constandy smil- 
ing face walked from table to table wind- 
ing up toys and putting them on the 
tables. He put them down everywhere un- 
til each table had its witching mechani- 
cal figures bouncing through the knives, 
table mats and ashtrays. Hudson picked 
up the convulsive little violin player. 
“What's this for?” 

“Lvs on sale,” [ said. 

He nodded and put it down. “Every 
thing is," he said. 


“Twas 


ie Cou- 


“You won't reconsider? 


He returned my resident’s card to me. 

“It looks all right,” he agreed. “Any- 
way, I can't go back to the Embassy, they 
told me that most expressly, so I'M have 
to put myself in your hands. I'm out of 
my depth, to tell you the truth.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“I'm an authority on hydrogen bombs 
and I know quite a bit about all the work 
on the nuclear program. My instructions 
are to put certain information about fall- 
out dangers at the disposal of a Mou 
sicur Datt. I understand he is connected 
with the Red Chinese governmer 

“And why are you to do this?’ 

“1 thought you'd know. It’s such a 
That poor girl being dead. Such a 
tragedy. I did mect her once. So young. 
such a tragic business. I thought they 
would have told you all about it. You 
were the only other name they gave me, 
apart from her, 1 mean. I'm acing on 
U.S. Government orders, of course.” 

“Why would the U.S. Government 


want you to give away fallout data?” T 
asked him. He sat back in the cane chair 
till it creaked like elderly arthnitic joints. 


He pulled an ashtray near him, 

“I all began with the Bikini atoll 
nuclear tests,” he began. “The Atomic 
Energy Commission was taking a lot of 
criticism about the dangers of fallout, 
the biological result upon wildlife and 
plums. The AEC needed those tests 
and did a lot of follow-chrough testing 
on the sites, tying to prove that the 
dangers were not anything like as great 
as many alarmists were saying. I have to 
tall you that those alarmists were damn 
nearly right. A dirty bomb of about 
twenty five megatons would put down 
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about 15,000 square miles of lethal radio- 
activity. To survive that, you would have 
to stay underground for months, some say 
even a year or more, 
ww, if we were involved in a war 
with Red China, and I dread the thought 
of such a thing, then we would have to 
use the nuclear fallout as a weapon, be- 
cause only ten percent of the Chinese 
population lives in large—quarter-million- 
size—towns. In the U.S,A. more than 
half the population lives in the Be 
towns, China, with its dispersed popula- 
tion, can only be knocked out by fallout 
+. .” He paused. “But knocked out it 
can be. Our experts sity that about half a 
n people live on one fifth of China’s 
Tand area. The prevailing wind is wester- 
ly. Four hundred bombs would kill filty 
million by direct heat-blast effect, one 
hundred million would be seriously in- 
jured, though they wouldn't need hospi- 
talization, but three hundred and fifty 
million would die by wind-borne fallout. 

“The AEC minimized the fallout 
cficcts in their follow-through reports on 
the tests—Bikini, etc. Now the more 
tant of the Chinese soldier-scientists are 
using the U.S. reports to prove that Chi 
can survive a nuclear war. We couldn't 
ithdraw those reports, or say that they 
were untrue—not even slightly untuc— 
so I'm here to leak the correct inform: 
tion to the Chinese scientists. The whole 
operation began nearly cight months ago. 
Te took a long time getting this girl Annie 
Couziny into position. 

“In the cli 

“Exactly. The original idea was that 
she should introduce me to this man Dact 
and sty I was an American scientist with 
a conscience.” 

“That's a piece of CIA thinking if 
ever I heard one. 

“You think it's an extinct species 

“Tt doesn’t matter what I think, but it’s 
not a line that Datt will buy 

“IE you are going to start changil 
plan now. . . 

~The pkin changed when the 
Killed. 11’s a mess; the only way I can ban- 
dle it is my wa 

“Very well,” said Hudson. He sat silent 
for a moment. 

Behind me, a man with ruc 
said, “Florence. We hated Florence. 

“We hated Trieste,” said a girl. 

Yes,” said the man with the rucksack, 
“my friend hated Trieste last year. 

My contact here doesn't know why 
you are in Paris,” I said suddenly. T tried. 
to throw Hudson, but he took it calmly. 

“I hope he doesn’t,” said Hudson. “It’s 
all supposed to be top secret. I hated to 
come to you about it, but I’ve no other 
contact here 

“You're at the Lotti Hotel.” 

“How did you know?” 

“It’s stamped across your Tribune in 
big blue Ietters.” 

He nodded. I said, 


k 


You'll go to the 
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your baggage from the Lotti. Buy a tooth- 
brush or whatever you want on the way 
back now.” I expected to encounter 
opposition to this idea, but Hudson 
welcomed the game. 

“I get you,” he said. “What name shall 
T use?’ 

“Let's make it Potter,” I said. He nod- 
ded. “Be ready to move out at a moment’s 
notice. And, Hudson, don't telephone 

any letters; you know what I 
nean. Because I could become awfully 


“put you in a cab,” 
up to Ieave. 

“Do that, their Métro drives me crazy.” 

I walked up the street with him toward 
the cab rank. Suddenly he dived into an 
opt . I followed. 

“Ask him if 1 can look at some specta- 
cles,” he said. 

“Show him some spectacles,” I told the 
optician. He put a case full of tortoise 
shell frames on the counter. 

“He'll need a test,” said the optician. 

‘Unless he has his prescription, he'll need. 
a test.” 

You'll need a test or a prescription,” I 
told Hudson. 

He had sorted out a frame he liked, 
“Plain glass,” he demanded. 

“What would 1 keep plain glass around 
for?” said the optician. 

“What would he keep plain glass for?” 
id to Hudson 

“The weakest glass possible, then 
Hudson, 

“The weakest possible," I said to the 
optician. He fixed the lenses in in a mo- 
ment or so. Hudson put the glasses on 
nd we resumed our walk toward the 


lly 


I said, geuti 


aid 


a little unsteady. 
” said Hudson. 
1 thought perhaps it was, 
“I would have made a good spy, 
Hudson. “T've often thought that. 
“Yes,” I said. “Well, there's your cab. 
Tl be in touch. Check into the M 
stére. I've written the name down on my 
rd, they know me there. Try not to 
attract attention. Stay insid 
“Where's the cab?" said Hudson. 
“IF you'll take off those bloody glass: 
es,” I said, “you might be able to see.” 


JT went round to Maria’s in a hurry. 
When she opened the door, she was wear- 
ing riding breeches smd a rollneck pull- 
over. “I was about to go out,” she said. 

“I need to see Datt.” I said. 

“Why do you tcll me that?" 

1 pushed past her and closed the door 
behind us. “Where is he?” 

She gave me a twitchy little iron 
smile while she thought of something 
crushing to say. I grabbed her arm and 
let my fingertips bite. “Don't fool about 
with me, Mia I'm not in the mood, 
Believe me, I would hit you.” 

T've no doubt about it.’ 


You told Datt about Loi: 
the place in the Avenue Foch. Yor 
no loyalties, no allegiance, none to the 
Stireté, none to Loiscau. You just give 
away information as though it were toys 
out of a bran tub. 

“I thought you were going to say 1 
it away as I did my sexual favor 
smiled again. 

“Perhaps 1 w 

“Did you remember that I kept your 
secret without giving it away? No one 
knows what you truly said whe 
gave you the injection, 

“No one knows yet. 1 suspect uhar you 
are saving, it up for something special.” 

She swung her hand at me, but I moved 
out of range. She stood for a moment, her 
face twitching with fur 


‘ou ungrateful bastard,” shes: 
“You're the first real bastard I've ever 
met."” 

T nodded. “There's not many of us 


around. Ungrateful for what?" 1 ed 
her. “Ungrateful for your loyalty? Was 
that what your motive was: loyalty?” 
“Perhaps you're right,” she admitted 
quietly. “I have no loyalty to anyone. A 
woman on her own becomes awlully 
hard. Datt is the only one who under- 
stands that. Somehow, 1 didn’t want Loi- 
sea to arrest him.” She looked up. 
that and many reasons. 


that’s one reasot 
him, Loi 


Why do you thin 
S.D.E. 

‘Many people know. Loiseau won't 
believe it, but it's rue.” 

Loisean won't believe it because he 


has got 00 much sense. I've checked up 
on Datt, He's never had anything to do 
with any French intelligence unit. But he 
knew how useful it was to let people 


She shrugged, “I know it’s wue,” she 
said. “Dat works for the $.D. E.G. E.” 

I took her shoulders. “Look, Mari 
Can't you get it through your head that 
he’s a phony? He has no psychiatry diplo- 
. has never had anything to do with 
the French government except that he 
pulls strings among. his friends and per 
sundes even people like you whe work for 
the Siveté that he’s a highly placed agent 
of $.D.E.C.E.” 

‘And what do you Want?“ she asked. 

“I want you to help me find Dat.” 

“Help,” she said. “That's a ne 
tude. You come bursting in here making 
your demands. If you'd come in here ask- 
ing for help, I might have been more sym- 
pathetic. What is it you want with Datt?” 

1 want Kuang; he killed the girl at the 
clinic that day. I want to find him.” 

“It’s not your job to find him.” 

“You are right. It’s Loiscau’s job, but 
he is holding Byrd for it and he'll keep 
on holding him. 

‘Loiseau. wouldn't hold 


an innocent 


“|... And then suddenly there were these seven little men and 
their seven little beds... !" 
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man. Poof, you don’t know what a fuss 
he makes about the sanctity of the law 
and that sore of thing.” 

“I am a British agent,” I said. “You 
Know that already, so I’m not telling you 
anything new. Byrd is, too.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“No, I'm not. I'd be the last person to 
be told, anyway. He's not someone whom 
I would contact officially. It’s just my 
guess. I think Loiseau has been instructed 
to hold Byrd for the murder—with or 
without evidence—so Byrd is doomed 
unless I push Kuang right into Loiseau's 


ia nodded. 

“Your mother lives in Flanders. Datt 
will be at his house nearby, right?” Mari: 
nodded, “I want you to take an Amer 
out to your mother’s house and wait there 
ull I phone.” 
he hasn't got a phone. 

“Now, now, Maria,” I said. “I checked 
up on your mother: She has a phone. 
Also, I phoned my people here in Paris. 
They will be bringing some papers to 
your mother's house. They'll be needed 
for crossing the border. No matter what 
T say, don't come over to Datt’s without 
them.’ 

Maria nodded. “I'll help. I'l help you 
pin that awful Kuang, [ hate him. 

“And Datt, do you hate him, too? 

She looked at me searchingly. * 
times, but in a different sort of way, 
said. “You sce, I’m his illegitimate daugh- 
ter. Perhaps you checked up on. that, 
too?” 


The road was straight. 1 cared nothing 
for geography, geology or history. The 
oilslicked highway dared children and 
divided neighbors. It speared: snuall vi 
lages through their hearts and laid them 
open, It was logical that it should be so 
sir nd yet it was obsessive, too. 
Carefully lettered signs—the names of vi 
Jages and the times of Holy Mass—and 
then the dusty clutter of houses flicked 
past with seldom any sign of life. At Le 
Cateau I turned off the main road and 
picked my way through the small country 
roads, saw the sign pLaisin ahead and 
slowed, This was the place I wanted. 

The main sireet of the village was like 
something out of Zane Grey, heavy with 
the dust of passing vehicles. None of them 
stopped. The street was wide enough for 
four lanes of cars, but there was very litde 
afc. Plaisir was on the main road to no- 
where. Perhaps a traveler who had taken 
the wrong road at St. Quentin might pass 
through Plaisir wying to get back onto 
the Paris-Brussels road. Some years back, 
when they were building the auto route, 
heavy lorries had passed through, but 
none of them had stopped at Plaisir, 

Today it was hot, scorching hot. Four 
mangy dogs had scavenged enough food 
and now were asleep in the center of the 


1g4 roadway, Every house was shuttered 


tight, gray and dusty in the cruel biting 
midday light that gave them only 2 
narrow rim of shadow. 

I stopped the car near a petrol pump, 
an ancient, handleoperated instrument 
bolted uncertainly onto a concrete pillar. 
I got out and thumped upon the g 
doors, but there was no response. 1 
only other vehide in sight was an old 
tractor parked a few yards ahead, On the 
other side of the street a horse stood, teth- 
ered to a piece of rusty farm machinery, 
flicking its tail against the flies. I touched 
the engine of the tractor: It was still 
warm. I hammered the garage doors 
ain, but the only movement was the 
horse’s tail. I walked down the silent 
street, the stones hot against my shoes. 
One of the dogs, its left car mis 
scratched inelf awake and crawled into 
the shade of the tractor. It growled duti- 
fully at me as 1 passed, then subsided into 
sleep. A cat's eyes peered through a win 
dow full of aspidistra plants. Above the 
ndow, faintly discernible in the weath- 


w 
ered woodwork, I read the word “car 
The door was stiff and opened noisily. 1 
went in. 

There were half a dozen people stand- 
ing at the bar. They weren't talking and I 
had the feeling that they had been watch- 
ing me since I left the car. They stared at 
me. 


red wine,” T said. The old woman 
behind the bar looked at me without 
blinking. She didn’t move. 

“And a cheese sandwich,” I added. She 
gave it another minute before slowly 
reaching for a wine bottle, rinsing a glass 
and pouring me a drink, all without 
moving her feet, I turned around to face 
the room. The men were mosily 
workers, their boots heavy with soil 
their faces engraved with ancient dirt. In 
the corner, a table was occupied by three 
men in suits and white shirts. Although it 
was Jong past lunchtime, they had nap- 
kins tucked into their collars and were 
putting forkfuls of cheese into their pink 
mouths, honing their knives across the 
bread chunks and pouring draughts of 
red wine into their throats after it. They 
continued 10 eat. They were the on! 
people in the roam not looking at me ex 
cept for muscular man seated at the back 


of the room, his fect propped upon a chair, 
ng the cards of 


pla patience game 
with quiet confidence. I watched him 
peel each card loose from the pack, stare 
at it with the superior impartiality of a 
computer and place it face up on the 
rble tabletop. I warched him play for a 
minute or so, but he didn't look up. 
It was a dark room; the only light en- 
tering it filtered through the jungle of 
plants in the window. On the marble 
topped tables (here were drip mats adver- 
tising aperitifs; the mats had been used 
many times. The bar was brown with var 
nish and above the rows of boutles was an 
old clock that had ticked its last at 3:37 
on some long forgotten day. There were 


old calendars on the walls, a broken ch: 
had been piled neatly under the window 
and the floor boards squealed with each 
change of weight. In spite of the heat of 
the day, three men had drawn their chai 
close to a dead stove in the center of the 
room. The body of the stove had cracked, 
and from it cold ash had spilled onto the 
floor. One of the men tapped his” pipe 
nst the stove. More ash poured out 
like the sands of time. 

“I'm looking for Monsicur Datt,” I said 
to the whole room. “Which is his house?” 

There was not even a change of expres. 
sion. Outside I heard the sudden yelp of 
a frightened dog. From the corner came 
the regular click of playing cards striking 
the marble. There was no other sound. 

T said, “I have important news for hi 
I know he lives somewhere in the vil- 
lage." | moved my cyes from face to Face, 
searching for a flicker of comprehension; 
there was none. Outside, the dogs began 
to fight. It was a ragged, vicious sound: 
low growls and sudden shrieks of pa 

“This is Plaisir?” I asked. There was no 
answer, I turned to the woman behind 
the bar. “Is this the village of Plaisir?” 
She half smiled. 

“Another carafe of red,” called one of 
the men in white shirts. 

The woman behind the bar reached for 
a liter bottle of wine, poured a carafe of 
it and pushed it down the counter. The 
man who had asked for it ked 
to the counter, his napkin stuck i 
collar, a fork stil in his hand. He seized 
the Gurafe by the neck and returned to 
his seat. He poured a glass of wine for 
hinwelf and took a large gulp. With the 
wine sull in his mouth, he leaned back 
in his chair, raised his eyes to mine and 
let the wine trickle into his throat. The 
dogs began fighting again. 

“They are getting vicious,” said the 
man. “Perhaps we should do away with 
one of them.” 

“Do away with them all, 
nodded. 

J finished my drink. 
said the woman, 

“What about a cheese sandwich?” 


ir 


T said. He 


“Three francs,” 


“We sell only wine.” 
I put three new francs on the counter: 


top. The man finished his patience game 
and collected the dogeared cards, He 
1k his glass of red wine and carried 
the empty glass and the greasy pack of 
cards to the counter, He put them both 
down and laid two 20old-franc pieces on 
top. then he wiped his hands on the front 
of his work jacket and stared at me for a 
moment. His eyes were quick and alert. 
He tumed toward the door. 

“Are you going to tell me haw to get to 
Monsicur Datt’s house?” I asked the 
woman again. 

“We only sell wine,” she said, scooping 
up the coins. I walked out into the hot 
midday sun, The man who had been 
playing patience walked slowly across to 
the wactor. He was a tall man, bener 


nourished and more alert than the local 
inhabitants, perhaps 30 years old, walk- 
ing like a horseman. When he reached 
the petrol pump, he whistled softly. The 
door opencd immediately and an attend- 
ant came out. 

“Ten liter: 

The attendant nodded. He inserted 
the nozle of the pump into the tank of 
the uactor, unlocked the handle and 
then rocked it to pump the spirit out. L 
watched them close to, but neither looked 
round. When the needle pointed to ten 
liters, he stopped pumping and repliced 
the nozzle. “See you tomorow,” said the 
tall man. He did not pay. He threw a lez 
over the tractor seat and started the mo- 
tor. There was an car-plitting racket as it 
started. He Tet our the clutch too quickly 
and the big wheels slid in the dust for an 
aint before biting into the pavé and 
fe away, leaving a wail of blue 
. The one-cared dog awoke again as 
the sound and hot sun hit it and went 
bounding up the road barking and snap- 
ping at the tractor wheels. That awoke 


under its only ear with a wooden st 
sang a descant of pain and retired from 
the chase. The other dogs, too, lost ht 
their energy sapped by the hea 
barking ended ragredl 

“I'm thinking of driving to the Datt 
house,” I said to the pump attendant. 

He stared after the tractor. “He'll nev- 
er learn,” he said. The dog limped back 
into the shade of the petrol pump. The 
attendant turned to face me. “Some dogs 
are like that,” he said. “They never 
learn.” 
fI drive to the Datt house, I'll need 
nty liters of the best.” 

‘Only one kind.” said the man. 

“Lil need twenty liters if you'll be kind 
enough to direct me to the Datt place 

“You'd better fill her up,” said the 
man, He raised his eyes to mine for the 
first time. “You're going to need to come 
back, aren't you?” 

“Right,” I said. “And check the oil and. 
y J took a ten-franc note from my 
pocket. “That’s for you,” I stid. “For 
your trouble. 

Til look at the battery, too,” he said. 

“Pil commend you to the tourist 
board,” I said. He nodded. He took the 
pump nozle and filled the tnk; he 
opened up the radiator cap with a doth 
and then rubbed the battery, 
erything’s OK,” he said. I paid him 
for the petrol. 

“Are you going to check the ti 

He kicked one of th y 
you. It’s only down the road, Last house 
before the church, They are waiting for 
you.” 

“Thanks,” I said, tying not to look 
surprised. Down the long straight road I 
watched the bus come, trailed by a cloud 
of dust, It stopped in the street outside 


“Like, most chicks couldn’t stay me from my—uh— 
appointed rounds—ya know what T mean?” 


the café. The customers came out to 
watch. The driver climbed onto the roof 
‘of the bus and got some boxes and cases 
down. One woman hi we chicken, an- 
other a bird cage. They straightened their 
dothes and stretched their limbs, 

“More visitors,” I said. 

He stared at me and we both looked 
toward the bus. The passengers finished 
stretching themselves and got back 
aboard again. The bus drove away, leav- 
ing just four boxes and a bird cage in the 
street. I glanced toward the café and 
there was a movement of cyes. It may 
have been the cat watching the fluttering 
of the caged bird; it was that sort of cat. 

The house was the last one in the 
street, if you call endless high railings and 
walls a street. I stopped outside the gates; 
there was no name or bellpull. Beyond 
the house a small child aucnding two 
tethered goats stared at me for a moment 
and ran away, Near the house was a copse 
and half concealed in it a large gra 
square concrete block: one of the Weln 
macht’s indestructible contributions to 
European architecture. 

A nimble little woman rushed to the 
gates and tugged them open. The house 
was tall and narrow and not particularly 
beautiful, but it was artfully placed in 
about 20 acres of ground. To the right, 
the kitchen garden sloped down to two 
large glass houses. Beyond the house 
there was a tiny park where statues hid 
behind trees like gray stone children 
playing tag, and in between, there were 
orderly rows of fruit tees and an en- 
closure where laundry could just be 


glimpsed Mapping in the breeze. 


I drove slowly past a grimy swimming 
pool where a beach ball and some ice 
cream wrappers floated. Tiny flies lick- 
ered dose to the surface of the water. 
Around the rim of the pool there was 
some garden furniture: armchairs, stools 
and a table with a torn parasol. The 
woman pulled along with me. I recog 
nized her now as the woman who had 
jected me. 1 parked in a paved yard, and 
she opened the side door of the house and 
ushered me through a large airy kitch 
She snapped a gas tap en passant, lipped 
open a drawer. dragged out a white 
apron and tied it around her without 
slowing her walk. The floor of the main 
hall was stone flags, the walls were white- 
washed and upon them were a few 
Is, shields and ancient banners. 
There was little furniture: an oak chest, 
some forbidding chairs, and tables bear- 
ing large vases full of freshly cut flow: 
Opening off the hall there was a billiard 
room. The lights were on and the bright 
ly colored balls lay transfixed upon the 
green baize like a pop-art tableau. 

The little woman hurried ahead of me, 
opening doors. waving me through, so: 


ing among a bundle of large keys, locking 
ach door and then darting around me 


and hurrying on ahead. Finally, she 
showed me into the Iounge. It was soft 
and florid after the stark austerity of the 
rest of the house. There were four sofas 
with huge floral patterns, plants, knick- 
knacks, antique full of antique 
plates, silver-framed photos, a couple of 
bizarre modern paintings in primary col 
ors and a kidney-shaped bar trimmed in 
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THIS MAN CAN HOLD HIS LIQUOR 
Beautiful antique reproduction liquor cannister 
with fumed chestnut finish is just the thing for 
home or office. Sorry—you'll have to supply the 
liquor. Only $15.95, postpaid. Send check or 
money order to: ARNOLD & CO, 

201 Montrose Road, Westbury, Long Island, New York 


WOOD SHIP 
MODEL KIT $8.95 
U.S.S. CONSTITUTION 
(1414") E-Z to build kit 
with carved wood hull & 
cast metal fittings. 
Postage 50¢. Color 

Catalogue 15¢. 
Scientific Models, Inc. 
‘115P Monroe Street 

07105 


The height of elegance! All eyes will turn to this 
handsome dress shirt, with its striking front of beau- 
tifully embroidered lace. Unusual button treatment 
groups of 3—with the center black bulton 
iatger than those on either side. White only. Sizes 
14-17, sleeve lengths 32-36, Only $6.95 postpai 
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golden tin and plastic Behind the bar 
were bottles of drink and arranged along 
the bartop, some bartender’s implements: 
strainers, shakers and ice buckets. 

I'm delighted to see you," 
Monsieur Dart. 

“That's good.” 

He smiled engagingly. 
find me? 

“A little bird told me.” 

“Damn those birds,” said Datt, still 
smiling. “But no mater, the shooting 
season begins soon, doesn't it?” 

“You could be right.” 

“Why not sit down and let me get you a 
dhink. It’s damned hot, I've never known 
such weather.” 

“Don't get ideas,” I said. “My boys will 
come on in if I disappear for too long.” 

“Such crude ideas you have. And yet, 1 
suppose the very vulgarity of your mind 
is its dynamic. But have no fear, you'll 
not have drugged food or any of that 
nonsense, On contrary, 1 hope to 
prove to you how very wrong your whole 
notion of me is.” He reached toward 
bevy of cut-glass decanters. “What about 
Scotch whisky2” 


said 


How did you 


the 


“Nothing at all 
alked across to the 
im. 


e right.” He 
window. I followed I 

“Nothing,” he said 

We are both ascetics.” 
Speak for yourself,” I said. “I like a 
bit of self-indulgence now and again.” 

The windows overlooked a courtyard, 
its ivy-covered walls punctuated by the 
strict geomeuy of white shutters, There 
was a dovecot and white doves marched 
ind countermarched across the cobbles. 

There was a hoot at the gate, then into 
the courtyard drove a large Civroen 
ambulance. CLIsiQvE DE PARADIS, it said 
along the side under the big red cross 
It was very dusty, as though it had made 
a long journey. Out of the driver’s seat 
imbéd Jean-Paul: he tooted the horn. 
ambulance,” said Datt. 
I said, “Jean-Paul driving, 
2 good boy,” said Datt. 
Let me tell you what I want,” I said 
hurriedly. 

Datt made a movement with his hand. 
“I know why you are here, ‘There is no 
need to exphtin any ” He eased him- 
Hale Rares ito ery eave 

“How do you know I've not come to 
Kill you?” I asked. 

My dear man. There is no question of 
violence, for many reasons.” 
or instance?” 

stly, you are not a man to use g1 
tuitous violence. You would only employ 
violent means when you could sce the 
course of action that the violence made 
availible 10 you. Secondly, we are evenly 
matched, you and L Weight for weight, 
we are evenly matched.” 

So ure a swordfish and an 
one is sitting swapped into 
and the other is being dragged through 
the ocean with a hook in his moutt 


Yothing at all. 


ngler, but 
n armchair 


“Which am 1?" 


m here to discover,’ 


“What do you mean?” 
1 mean get Kuang, K.U.A.N.G. Get 


tt changed his mind about the 
drink: he poured himself a glass of wine 
and sipped it. “I won't deny he’s here, 
he said finally. 
“Then why not get him?” 
He pressed a buzzer and the maid came 
. "Get Monsieur Kuang,” he said. 
The old woman went away quietly and 
came back with Kuang, He wis wearing 
gray-flannel trousers, open-neck shirt and 
pair of dirty white tennis shoes. He 
poured himself a large Perrier water from 
the bar and sat down in an armehair with 
his feet sprawled sideways over the arm. 
“Well?” he said to me. 
“I'm bringing you an 
gen expert to talk 
Kuang seemed unsurprised. 
Barnes, Bertram or Hudson?” 
“Hudson.” 


Amei 


1 hydro. 


“Petty, 


“Excellent, he's a top man.” 

I don’t like it,” said Dau. 

“You don't have to like ii I said. 
ng and Hudson want to talk a lite, 
s nothing to do with you.” I turned to 
How long will you want with 


id Kuang. “Three at 
less if he has written stuff with 


the most, 
him.” 
“TI believe he will have,” 


T said. “He's 


all prepared. 
‘T don’t like it,” Datt complained. 
“Be quiet,” said Kuang. He turned to 

‘Are you working for the Ameri- 


mi 
cans?” 

“No,” L said. “I'm 
this one operation.” 

Kuang nodded. “That makes 
they wouldn't want to expose one of their 
regular men 

T bit my lip in anger. Hudson had, of 
course, been acting on American instruc 
tions, not on his own initiative. It was a 
plan to expose me so that the GIA could 
keep their own men covered. Clever bas- 
tards, Well, 'd grin and bear it and wy 
to get something out of it. 

That’s right,” 1 
“So you are not ba’ 
‘m not getting paid,” 
what you mean, 

‘How much do you want?” asked 

wearily. “But don’t get big ideas.” 
Weill so it out after you've seen 
Hudson.” 
‘A most remarkable display of 
said Kuang. “Did Datt pay you for the 
Incomplete set of documents you let us 
have?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Now that our cards are on the table, T 
take it you don’t really want payment.” 

“That's I said. 

“Good,” siid Kuang. 


ting for them, just 


sense; 


Ku: 


He hooked his 


legs off the arm of the chair and reached 
for some ice from the silver bucket, Be 
pouring himself a whiskey, he 
pushed the telephone across to me. 

Maria was waiting near the phone 
when I called her. “Bring Hudson here,” 
1 said. “You know the way. 

"Yes."" said Maria. “I know the way.” 


ady for Hud. 


Kuang went out to get reid 
hard. chair. 


30 T sat dow in in 
Dait noticed me wince, 

“You have a pain i 

“Yes,” I said. “I 
théque.” 

“Those modern dances are too strenu- 
ous for me,” said Datt. 
“This one was too strenuous for me, 
id. “My partner had brass knuckles.” 
Dat knelt down at my fect, took off my 
shoe and probed at my heel with his pow- 
erful fingers. He felt my ankle bone and 
tuctutted, as though it had been de- 
ned all wrong. Suddenly he plunged 
s fingers hard into my heel. “Ahh,” he 


the spine?” 


did it in a disco- 


id, but the word was drowned by my 


shout of pa 
and looked 


n, Kuang opened the door 
at us. 


“Are you all right?" Kuang asked. 
“He's got a muscular contraction.” said 


Dat. “Ivy acupuncture,” he explained to 
me. “I'll soon get rid of that pain in your 
back. 
“Ouch,” L said. “Don't do it if it’s going 
ake me lame for life.” 
1 retreated back to his room. 
inspected my foot again and pronounced 
it ready. 
“It should get rid of your pain, 


* he 


said, “Rest for half an hour in the 
“It is a bit beucr,” 1 admiued, 
“Don't be surprised.” said Datt, “the 
Chinese have practiced these arts for cen- 


turies; it is a simple matter, a muscular 
pain 
You prictice acupuncture?” T asked. 

“Not really, but T have always been in- 
terested,” said Datt, “The bedy and the 
mind. The interaction of two opposing 
forces: body and mind, emotion and r 
son, the duality of nature. My amb 
has always been to discover something 
ew about man himself.” He settled back 
into h 1. “You are simple. I do not 
say that criticism, but rather in admi 
ration. Simplicity is the most sought-after 
quality in both art and nature, but your 
simplicity encourages you to see the 
world around you in black-and-white 
terms. You do not approve of my inquiry 
imo hi nw thoughts and actions, Your 
puritan origin, your Anglo-Saxon breed- 
1g make it sinful 10 
into ourselves.” 

“Bur you don't inquire into you 
you inquire into other peopl 

He leaned back and smiled, “My dear 
win, the reason that I collect inform: 
n. compile dossiers and films and 
recordings and probe the personal secrets 
of a wide range of important men is two- 
fold: Primarily because important men 


quire too deeply 


self, 


contol the fate of the world and I like to 
feel that in my small way T influence such 
men. Sccondarily, I have devoted my life 
to the study of mankind. I love people; T 
have no illusions about them, it’s wue, 
but that makes it much easier to love 
them. J am ceaselessly amazed and devot- 
ed to the strange convoluted workings of 
their devious minds, their rationaliza- 
tions and the predictability of their weak- 
nesses and failings. That's why I became 
so interested in the sexual aspect of my 
studies. At one time I thought I under- 
stood my friends best when I watched 
them gambling: their avarice, kindness 
and fear were so much in evidence when 
they gambled. I was a young man at the 
time. I lived in Hanoi and I saw the same 
men cyery day in the sime clubs. T liked 
them enormously. Ivs important that you 
believe that.” He looked up at me. 
I shrugged. “I believe it.” 
“I liked them very much and I wished 
to understand them bewer. For me, gam- 
bling could never hold any fascination: 
dull, repetitive and wivial, But it did un- 
leash the deepest emotions. I got more 
from seeing their reactions to the game 
than from playing. So I began to keep 
dos I my friend 
malign intent; on the contrary, it was ex- 
pressly in order to understand and like 
them better that I did it 
“And did you like them better? 
“Tn some ways. Ther 
of couse, but a man’s failing: 
much more attractive than his successes— 
any woman will tell you that. Soon it oc- 
curred 10 me that alcohol was providing 


There was no 


were disillusions, 


re $0. 


nformation to the dossiers than 
gambling, Gambling showed ie the hos- 
tilities and the fears, but drink showed 
me the weaknesses. It was when a man 
felt sorry for himself thar one saw the 
gaps in the armor. Sce how a man gets 
drunk and you will know him—I have 
told so many young girls that: See your 
man getting drunk and you will 
him. Does he want to pull the blankets 
over his head or go out into the strect 
start a riot? Does he want to be caressed 
or to commit rape? Does he find every- 
thing humorous, or threatening? Does he 
feel the world is seaedy mocking him, or 
does he throw his arms around a stran 
gers shoulders and shout that he loves 
everyone? 

“Yes. I's a good indication 

“But there were even better ways to 
reach deep into the subconscious, and 
now I wanted not only to understand 
people but also to wry planting ideas in 
their heads. If only I could have a man 
with the frailty and vulnerability of 
drunkenness but without the blurriness 
and loss of memory that drink brought, 
then I would have a chance of really im- 
proving my dossiers. How I envied the 
women who had access to my friends in 
their most vulnerable—posteoital triste 
ondition. Sex, I decided, was the key 
to man’s drives and postsex. was his most 
nerable state. That's how my methods 
evolved.” 

T relaxed now thar Datt had become 
totally involved in his story. I suppose he 
had been sitting out here in this house, 
inactive and musing about his life and 


more 


vu 


“In fact, you're just about the only 
person I don't feel inferior to.” 
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“Wait, how about longhand then? 
Can you take longhand?” 


what had led to this moment of supreme 
power thar he was now enjoying so much, 
He was unstoppable, as so many reserved 
men are once explanations start burbling 
out of them. 

“Eight hundred dossiers 1 have now, 
and many of them are analyses that a psy- 
chiatrist would be proud of.” 

“Are you quilified to practice psychi. 

T asked. 
Is anyone qualified to practice it?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Precisely,” said Date, “Well, L am a lit- 
de better able than most men. I know 
what can be done, because I have done it. 
Done it eight hundred times. Without a 
staff, it would never have developed at 
the same rate. Perhaps the quality would 
have been even higher had I done it all 
myself, but the girls were a vital part of 
the operation.” 


ia might have been able to if she'd 
worked with me longer. The girl that 


died—Anmue intelligent 
enough, but she was not temperamentally 


suited to the work. At one time I would 
work only with girls with qualifications 
in Jaw or engineering or accountancy, but 
to find gitls thus qualified and also sex- 
ually alluring is difficult. 1 wanted girls 
who would understand. With the more 
stupid girls 1 had to use recording ma- 
chines, but the girls who understood pro- 
duced the real results.” 

“The girls didu’t hide the fact that 
they understood? 

“At first, L thought—as you do now— 
that men would be afraid and suspicious 
of a woman who was clever, but they 


aren't, you see. On the contrary, men like 
clever women. Why does a husband 
complain, ‘My wife doesn't understand 
me’ when he goes running off with anoth: 
er woman? Why, because what he needs 
isn’t sex, it's someone to talk to. 

Can't he talk to the people he works 
with?” 

“He can, but he’s frightened of them. 
The people he works with are after his 
job, on the watch for weakness." 

Just as your girls ar 
actly, but he docs not understand 


enwally he does, surely 
By then he no longer cares—the thera- 
tic aspect of the relationship is clear 


“You blackmail him into cooperating?” 

Date shrugged. “I might have, had it 
ever proved necessary, but it never has. 
By the time a man has been studied by 
me and the girls for six months, he needs 
us.” 

“T don’t understand,” 

“You don't understand,” said Datt pa- 
tiently, “because you persist in regarding 
me as some malign monster feeding on 
the blood of my victims.” Datt held up 
his hands. “What I did for these men was 
helpful to them. I worked day and night, 
endless sessions to help them understand 
themselves: their motives, their aspira- 
tions, their weaknesses and strengths. 
The girls, too, were intelligent enough to 
be helpful and reassuring. All the people 
ve studied have become better 


“Will become.” 1 corrected. “That's the 
promise you hold out to them." 
“In some or all.” 


“But you have tried to increase their 
dependency upon you. You have used 
your skills to make these people think 
they need you.” 

‘You are splitting hairs. All psychi- 
's must co that. That's what the word 
ransference’ means.” 

“But you have a hold over them. These 
films and records: They demonstrate the 
type of power you want. 

“They demonstrate nothing. The films, 
et¢., are nothing to me. I am a scientist, 
not a blackmailer. have merely used the 
sexual activities of my patients ais a short 
cut 10 understanding the sort of disorders 
they are likely to have. A man reveals so 
much when he is in bed with a wom 
It’s this impc t element of release. It's 
common to all the activities of the <ub- 
ject. He finds release in trlking to me, 
which gives him freedom in his sexual ap 
petites. Greater and more varied sexual 
activity release in turn a need to talk at 
greater Tength.” 
he talks to you 
‘Of course he does. He grows more and 
more free, and more and more confident.” 

“But you are the only person he can 
boast to.” 

“Not boast, exactly, talk. He wishes to 
share this new, stronger, better life that 
he has created.’ 
hat you have created for him, 
‘Some subjects have been kind enough 
to say that they lived at only ten percent 
of their potential until they come to my 
clinic.” M. Datt smiled complacently, 
“Iv’s yital and important work showing 
men the power they have within thei 
own minds if they merely take courage 
enough to use it’ 

“You sound like one of those small ads 
from the back pages of skin magazines. 
The sort that's sandwiched between acne 
cream and Peeping Tom binoculars.” 

“Honi soit qui mal y pense. 1 know 
what I am doing.” 

I said, “I really believe you do. but T 
don’t like it.” 

“Mind you,” he said urgenuy, “don’t 
think for one moment I'm a Freudian. 
I'm not, Everyone thinks I'm a Freudian 
because of this emphasis on sex. I'm not. 
‘You'll publish your results?” I asked. 
‘The conclusions, possibly, but not the 
case histories.” 

“It’s the case histories that are the im- 
portant factor,” 1 said. 

“To some people,” said Datt. “That 
why T have to guard them so carefull 

“Loiseau tried to get them,” 

“But he was a few minutes too late.’ 
Datt himself another small 
glass of wine, measured it clarity and 
ank a little, “Many men covet 
dossiers, but I guard them carefully. TI 
whole neighborhood is under suryeil- 
lance. 1 knew about you as soon as you 
stopped for fuel in the village.” 

The old woman knocked discreetly and 
entered. “A car with Paris plates—it 
sounds like Madame Loiseau—coming 


poured 


through the village. 

Datt nodded. “Tell Robert I want the 
Belgian plates on the tmbulance and the 
documents must be ready. Jean-Paul cin 
2. No. on second thought. don’t 
ul to help him. I believe they 
long too well." The old wom- 


don't get 
an said nothing. “Yes, well, that’s all.” 
Datt walked across to the window and 
as he did so, there was the sound of tires 
crunching on gravel. 
“It’s Maria’s car, 


said Dat. 
didn’t stop 


it?’ 

“They are not there to stop people,” 
explained Datt. “They are not collecting 
entrance money, they are there for my 
protection. 

“Did Kuang tell you that?” I said. “Per. 
haps those guards are there to stop you 
getting out? 

“Pool.” said Datt, but I knew T had 
planted a seed in his mind, “I wish she'd 
brought the boy with her 


Tsaid, “I's Kuang who's in charge. He 
k you before agreeing to my 


didn't 
bringin; 


Hudson here. 


“We have our areas of authority,” said 
Dati. “Everything concerning data of a 
technical kind—of the kind that Hudson 
can provide—is Kuang’s province.” Sud- 
denly he flushed with anger. “Why 
should I explain such things to you?" 

“I thought you were explaining them 
to yourself,” 1 said, 

Datt changed the subject abruptly, “Do 
you think Maria told Loiscau where [ 
am’ 

“I'm sure she didn’t,” I said. “She has a 
ot of explaining to do the next time she 
sees Loiscau, She has to explain why she 
warned you about his raid on the clinic.” 

“That's ruc,” stid Daw. “A clever 
man, Loiscau. At one time I thought you 


id. “Whoever 
you work for, you run alone, Loiscau has 
no reason to like you. He's jealous of 
Your Success M ria—she adores you, 
of course, Loiseau pretends he's after me, 
but you are his real enemy. Loiscau is in 
trouble with his department; he might 
have decided that you could he the scape 

He visitcd me « couple of wecks 
wanted me to sign a document con- 
cerning you. A tissue of lies, but cleverly 


riddled with half-truths that could prove 
bad for you. It needed only my 
signature. [ refused.” 


“Why didn't you sign?” 

M. Datt sat down opposite me and 
looked me straight the eye. “Not be- 
cause I Tike you particularly. 1 hardly 
know you. It was because I had given you 
that injection when I first suspected that 
you were ain agent provocateur sent by 
Loiseau, If I treat a person. he becomes 
my patient. T become responsible for him. 
It is my proud boast that if one of my 


patients committed even a murder, he 
could come 10 me and tell me, in 
confidence. That's my relationship with 
Kuang. I must have that sort of relation 
ship with my nts—Loiscau refuses 
to understand that. I must have it 
stood up suddenly and said, “A drink 
and now I insist. What shall it be?” 

The door opened and Maria came in, 
followed by Hudson and Jean-Paul. 
Maria was smiling, but her eyes were nar- 
row and tense. Her old rollneck pullover 
and riding breeches were stained with 
mud and wine, She looked tough and ele- 
gant and rich, She came into the room 
quietly and aware, like a cat sniffing and 
moving stealthily, on the watch for the 
slightest sign of things hostile or alien. 
She handed me the packet of documents: 
three passports. one for me, one for Hud- 
son, one for Kuang. There were some 
other papers inside, money and some 
cards and envelopes that would prove T 
was someone else. I put them in my 
pocket without looking, at them. 

“I wish you'd brought the boy,” said M. 


Datt to Muria. She didn’t answer, “What 
will you drink, my good friends? An aperi- 


tif, perhaps?” He called to the woman in 
the white apron, “We shall be seven to 
dinner, but Mr Hudson and Mr. Kuang 
will dine separately in the library. And 
take Mr. Hudson into the library no 
he added. “Mr. Kuang is waiting there.’ 

‘And leave the door a. I stid 
alfably. 

“And leave the door ajar,” said M. 
Dau. 

Hudson smiled and gripped his brief 
case tight under his im. He looked at 


Maria and Jean-Paul, nodded and with- 
drew without answering. I got up and 
walked actoss to the window. wondering 
if the woman in the white apron was sit 
ting in at dinner with us, but then T saw 
the dented actor parked up close be- 
hind Maria's car. The wactor driver was 
here. With all that room to spare, the 
tor needn't have boxed both cars 


tight against the wall. 


nkers of the 18th 


) twas saying, “and you'll 
understand what the Frenchman sull 
thinks about women.” The soup course 
x finished and the little woman— 
dressed now in a maid’s formal uniform— 
collected the dishes. “Don’t stack them, 
M. Datt whispered loudly to her. “Th: 
how they get broken. Make two joumncy: 
a well-trained maid never stacks plates 
He poured a glass of white wine for each 
of us, “Diderot thought they were merely 
courtesans, Montesquicu said they were 
pretty children. For Rousseau they existed 
only ayan adjunct to man’s pleasure and 
for Voltaire they didn’t cxist at all. 

He pulled the side of smoked salmon 
toward him and sharpencd the long 
knife. 

Jean-Paul smiled knowingly. 
mo 
white starched culf th 
the Cartier watch 
disk of adhesive pl 

wor uick on his chin. 

Maria said, “France is a land where 
men command and women obe; lle me 
plait’ is the greatest compliment a woman 
an expect from men; they mean she 


He was 


“No, we're not especially crazy about kids. They're 
sort of a by-product.” 
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obeys. How can anyone call Pa 
an’s city? Only a prostitute case. 
rious carcer there. It took wo world wars 
to give Frendiwomen the vote.” 

Datt nodded. He removed the bones 
and the salmon’s smoke-hard surface with 
two long sweeps of the knife. He brushed 
oil over the fish and began to slice it, serv- 
ing Maria first. Maria smiled at h 

Just as an expensive suit wrinkles in a 
different way from a cheap one, so did the 
wrinkles in Maria’s face add to her beau- 
ty rather than detract from it. 1 stared at 
her, trying to understand her better. Was 
she treacherous, or was she exploited. or 
was she, like most of us, both? 

“Ins all very well for you, Maria,” said 
Jean-Paul. “You are a woman with 
wealth, position, intelligence,” he paused, 

and beauty...” 

“Dm glad you added beauty,” she 
still smiling. 

Jean-Paul looked toward M. Datt and 
me. “That illustrates. my point. Even 
Maria would sooner have beauty than 
brains, When T was cighteen—ten years 
—I wanted to give the women I loved 
the things I wanted for myself: respect, 
admiration, good food, conversation, wit 
id even knowledge. But women despise 
those things. Passion is what they want, 
intensity of emotion, The sume write 
words of admiration repeated over and 
over again, They don't want good food— 
women have poor palates—and witty cor 
versation worries them. What's worse, it 
diverts attention away from them. Wom 
on want men who we masterful enough 
to give them confidence, but not cunning 
nough to outwit them. They want men 
with plenty of faults so that they can for- 
give them. They want men who have 
trouble with the little things in life; wom- 
en excel at lite things, They remember 
Tittle things, too; there is no occasion in 


id, 


their lives, from confirmation (o eighticth 
birthday, when they can't recall. ¢ 


stitch they wore.” He looked 
at Mari 

Maria Jaughed. “That part of your 
tirade, at least, is tru 

M. Datt said, “What did you w 
your confirmation?” 

“White silk, highwaisted dress, plain- 
front white silk shoes and cotton gloves 
that T hated.” She reeled it off. ° 

“Very good,” said M. Datt and 
laughed. “Although I must say, Jean- 
Paul, you are too hard on women. Take 
that girl Annie who worked for me. Her 
academic standards were wemendous - 

“Of course,” said Maria, “women Tea 
ing universities have such uouble getting 
a job that anyone enlightened enough to 
employ them is able to demand very high 
qualifications.” 

Exactly,” said M, Dat. “Most of the 
girls T've ever used in my rescarch were 
brilliant. What's more, they were deeply 
involved in the research tisks. Just invag- 
¢ that the situation had required me 


employees to involve themselves sexually 
with patients. In spite of paying lip serv: 
ice to promiscuity, men would have given 
me all sorts of puritanical reasons why 
they couldn't do it, These girls und 


Jean-Paul said, “Where is this mathe- 
mitical genius now? I would de 
appreciate her advice. Perhaps 1 could 
improve my technique with women, 

“You couldn't,” said Maria. She spoke 
clinically, with no emotion showing. 

Your technique is all too perfect. You 
flatter women to saturation point when 
you first meet them. Then, when you de- 
cide the ight, you begin to unde 
mine their confidence in themselves. You 
t out their shortcomings rather cley- 
erly and sympathetically until they think 
that you must be the only man who 
would deign to be with them. You de- 
stroy women by crosion because you hate 
them.” 

“No,” Jean-Paul said. “I love women. I 
Jove all women too much to reject so 
many by marrying one.” He laughed. 

“Jean-Paul feels it is his duty to make 
himself available to every girl from 
fificen to fifty.” said Maria quietly. 

“Then you'll soon be outside my range 


me 


of activity,” said Jean-Paul 
‘The candles had burned low and now 
their light came through the straw- 


colored wine 
and ceiling. 

Maria sipped at her wine. No one 
spoke. She placed the glass on the table 
1 then brought her eyes up to Je 


dd shone golden on face 


Paul's. “I'm sorry for you, Jean-Paul,” 
she said. 
The maid brought the fish course to 


the table and served it: sole dieppoise, 
the sauce dense with shrimps and spec- 
Kled with parsley and mushrooms, the 
bland smell of the fish echoed by the hot 
butter. The maid retired, conscious that 
her presence had interrupted the conver- 

n. Maria drank a litle more wine, 
s she put the glass down, she looked 
at Jean-Paul. 

Te didn’t smile, When she spoke, her 
voice was mellow and any trace of bitter- 
ness had been removed by the pause 

"When T say P'm sorry for you, Jean- 
al, with your endless succession of lo 
ers, you may laugh at me. Bu 
you this: The shortness of you 
ships with women is due to a lack of flexi 
bility in you. You are not able to adapt, 
change, improve, enjoy new things each 

y. Your demands are constant and 
growing narrower. Everyone else must 
adapt to you, never the other way abou 

Marriages break up for this same rea 
son—my marriage did and it was at least 
half my fault: Two people become so set 
n their ways that they become vegeta- 

‘The antithesis of uhis feeling is to be 
in love. I fell in love with you, Jean-Paul. 


and 


Jet me tell 


n love is to drink in new ideas, 
new dances — 

different 
such a 
fe set in the dull, lifeless pat. 
is suddenly liber 


Being 
new feelings, smells, taste 
even the air seems to be 


years younger, so T's 
years older.” 


worried that you were younger than me. 
You're not younger than me at all, You 
are an old fogy. Now that I no longer 
love you, I can see that. You are an old 
fogy of ewenty-cight and Tam a young 
1 of thiny-two. 
“You bitch." 
My poor Tittle onc. Don't be angry. 
Think of what T tell you. Open your 
mind, Open your mind und you will dis- 
cover what you want so much: how to be 
eternally a young man. 
Jean-Paul looked at her. He tas 
T would have expected. “Perhaps 
Tam a shallow and vain fool.” he said 
“But when 1 met you. Maria, T truly 
loved you. It didn't last more than a 
week, but for me it was real, It was the 
only time in my life that T truly believed 
myself capable of something worth while. 
You were older than me, but T liked that. 
I wanted you to show me the way out of 
the stupid labyrinth life 1 led. You are 
highly intelligent and you, I thought, 
could show me the solid good reasons for 
living. But you failed me, Maria. Like all 
women, you are weak-willed and inde 
sive, You can be loyal only for a moment 
© whoever is near you. You have never 
made one objective decision in your life. 
You have never really 
strong and free. You have never done one 
decisive thing that you uuly believed in. 
You are a puppet. Maria, with many pup- 
peters, and they quarrel over who shall 


nted to be 


operate you." His final words were sharp 
and bitter and he stared hard at Dati. 
“Children,” Datt_ admonished, “Just 


as we were all getting along so well 
together.” 

Jean-Paul smiled a tight, filmstar 
smile. “Turn off your charm,” he said 1 
Datt. “You always patronize me.” 

“If T've done something to give offense 
++." said Dat. He didn’t finish the sen 
tence but looked around at his 
rising his eyebrows to show how d 
it was to even imagine such a po:sibil 

“You think you can switch me on 
off as you please,” said Je 
think you can treat me like a child; well, 
you can’t, Without me, you would be in 
big trouble now. If 1 had not brought 
you the information about Loiseau’s raid 
upon your clinic, you would be in prison 
now 


ethaps,” said Dat, “and perhaps 


no 
“Oh, I know what you ¥ 


t people to 
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believe,” said Jean-Paul. “I know you like 
people to think you are mixed up with 
the S.D.E.G.E. and secret departments 
of the government, but we know beuer. 1 
saved you. Twice. Once with Annie, once 
with Maria.” 

“Maria saved me,” s 
one 

“Your precious daughter,” said Jean- 
Paul, “is good for only one thing.” He 
smiled, “And what's more, she hates you. 
She said you were foul and evil; that's 
how much she wanted to save you before 
I persuaded her to help 

“Did you say that about me?” Datt 
asked Maria, and even as she was about to 
he held up his hand. “No, don’t 
- I have no right to ask you such a 
question. We all say things in anger that 
later we regret.” He smiled at Jean-Paul. 

Relax, my good friend, and have anoth- 
cr glass of wine.” 
itt filled Jean-Paul’s glass, but Jean- 
Paul didn’t pick it up. Datt pointed the 
neck of the bottle at it, “Dri He 
picked up the glass and held it to Jean- 
Paul. “Di and say that these black 
thoughts are not your truly considered 
n of old Datt, who has done so 
much for you.” 

Jean-Paul brought the flat of his hand 
round in an angry sweeping gesture. Per- 
ps he didn’t like to be told that he 
owed Datt anything. He sent the full 
glass flying across the room and swept the 
bottle out of Datt’s hands. It slid across 
the table, felling the glasses like ninepins 
and flooding the cold blond liquid across 
the linen and cudery. Datt stood up, aw 
wardly dabbing at his waistcoat with a ta- 
ble napkin. Jean-Paul stood up, too. The 
only sound was of the wine, still chug- 
chugging out of the bottle. 

“Salaud!” said Datt, “You attack me in 
my own home! You casse-pieds! You in- 
sult me in front of my guests and assault 
me when I offer you wine!” He dabbed 
at himself and dew the wet napkin 
across the table as a sign that the meal 
would not continue. The cutlery jangled 
mournfully. “You will learn,” said Datt. 
“You will learn here and now.” 

Jean-Paul finally understood the hor- 
net's nest he had aroused in Datt’s brain. 
His face was set and defiant, but you 
didn’t have to be an amateur psychol- 
ogist to know that if he could set the clock 
hack ten minutes, he'd rewrite his script 

“Don't touch me,” Jean-Paul said. “I 
have villainous friends just as you do, and 
my friends and I can destroy you, Datt. I 
know all about you, the girl Annie Cou- 
zins and why she had to be killed. There 
are a few things you don’t know about 
that story. There are a few more things 
that the police would like to know, too. 
Touch me, you fat old swine, and you'll 
die as surely as the girl did." He looked 
around at us all. His forehead was moist 
with exertion and anxiety. He managed a 


Datt, “if any- 


nothing, nor did any one of 
-Paul gabbled on until his steam 

‘You need me,” he finally said to 

Datt, but Datt didn’t need him anymore 
and there was no onc in the room who 
didn't know it. 
Robert!” shouted Dat. I don’t know 
if Robert was stnding in the sideboard 
or in a crack in the floor, but he certainly 
came in fast. Robert was the tractor 
driver who had slapped the onecared 
dog. He was as tall and broad as Jean- 
Paul, but there the resemblance ended: 
Robert was teak against Jean Paul's 
papiermiché. 

Right behind Robert was the woman 
in the white apron. Now that they were 
standing side by side, you could see a fam- 
ily resemblance: Robert was clearly the 
woman's son, He walked forward and 
stood before Datt like a man waiting to 
be given a medal. The old woman stood 
in the doorway with a 12bore shotgun 
held steady in her fists. It was a battered 
old relic, the butt was scorched and 
stained and there was a patch of rust 
around the muzzle as though it had heen 
propped in a puddle. Tt was just the sort 
of thing umt might be kept around the 
hall of a country house for dealing with 
rats and rabl 2 ilLfinished, mass 
production job without styling or finish. 
Tr wasn’t at all the sort of gun I’d want to 
be shot with. That’s why I remained very, 
very still 

Datt nodded toward me, and Robert 
moved in and brushed me lightly but 
cficiently, “Nothing,” he said. Robert 
walked over to Jean-Paul. In Jean-Paul’s 
suit he found a 6.35 Mauser automatic. 
He sniffed it and opened it, spilled the 
bullets out into his hand and passed the 
gun, magazine and bullets to Datt, Date 
handled them as though they were some 
kind of virus. He reluctantly dropped 
them into his pocket 

“Take him away, Robert,” said Datt. 
“He makes too much noise in here. I 
can’t bear people shouting.” Robert nod- 
ded and turned upon Jean-Paul. He 
made a movement of his chin and a click- 
ing noise of the sor that encourages 
horses. Jean-Paul buttoned his jacket 
carefully and walked to the door. 

“We'll have the meat course: now,” 
Daut said to che woman, She smiled 
miore deference than humor and with- 
drew backward, muzzle last. 

“Take him out, Robert,” repeated 
Dat. 


ran out. 


aybe you think you don't," said 
Jean-Paul earnestly, “but you'll find . . .” 
His words were lost as Robert pulled 
him gently through the door and closed 
it. 


Vhat 
ed Mari 

“Nothing, my dear,” said Datt. “But 
he's become more and more tiresome. He 
must be taught a lesson. We must fright 
en him, it’s for the good of all of us.” 

“You're going to kill him,” said Maria. 


re you going to do to him?” 


“No, my dear.” He stood near the fire- 
place and smiled reassuringly 

“You are, I can feel it in the aumos- 
phere. 

Datt turned his back on us. He toyed 
with the clock on the mantelpiece. He 
found the key for it and began to wind it 
up. Tt was a noisy ratchet. 

Maria turned to me. “Are they going to 
ill him?" she asked 

‘I think they are,” 1 said. 

She went across to Datt and grabbed 
his arm, “You mustu't,” she said. “Its too 
horrible. Please, Father, 


Please don't. 
please don’t, if you love me.” Datt_ put 
his arm around her paternally, but s 
nothing. 

“He's a wonderful person 
She was speaking of Jean-Paul. “He 
would never betray you. Tell him,” she 
asked me, “he must nor kill Jean-Paul.” 

“You mustn't kill him,” I said. 
ou must make it more convincing 
than that,” said Datt. He patted Mai 

If our friend here can tell us a wity to 
guarantee his silence, some other way, 


then perhaps I'l agree.” 
He w: 


ted, but I said nothing. “Exact- 
1 Date. 

“But I love him,” said Maria. 

“That can make no difference,” 
Datt. “I'm not a plenipotentiary from 
God. I've got no halos or citations to dis- 
tribute. He stands in the way—not of me 
but of what I believe in; he stands in the 
way because he is spiteful and stupid. 1 
do believe, Maria, that even if it were 
you, I'd still do the same.” 

Maria stopped being a suppliant. She 
had that icy calm that women take on just 
before using their ni 


ny. 
She looked at me. 
“I's your fault for bringing me here’ 

Datt heaved a sigh and left the room. 

“And your fault that he’s in danger,” 
she said. 

“OK,” I said, “blame me if you want 
to. On my color soul, the stains don't 
show. 

“Can't you stop them?” she stid. 

“No,” 1 told her, “it’s not that sort of 
film.” 

Her face contorted as though cigar 
smoke was geting in her cyes. It w 
squashy and she began to sob. She didn’t 
She didn't do that mascara-respecting 
display of grief that winkles teardrops 
cout of the eyes with the comer of a tiny 
lace handkerchief while watching the 
whole thing in a well-placed mirror. She 
sobbed and her face collapsed. ‘The 
mouth sagged, and the flesh puckered 
and wrinkled like blowtorched paint 
work, Ugly sight, and ugly sound. 

“Hell dic,” she said in a strang 
voice. 

I don’t know what happened next. I 
don't know whether Maria begun to 
move before the sound of the shot or ait- 
er; just as I don’t know whether Jean- 


Title 


Paul had really lunged at Robert, as Rob- 
ert Jater told us. But [ was right behind 
Maria as she opened the door. A 43 is a 
big pistol. The first shot had hit the dress- 
er, ripping a hole in the carpentry and 
smashing half a dozen plates. They were 
still falling as the second shot fired. I 
t shouting about his plates and 
ng drunkenly like 
austed whipping top. He fell 
nst the dresser, supporting himself on 
I stared at me popeyed with 
with pain, his cheeks 
bulging as though he were looking for a 
place to vomit. He grabbed at his white 
shirt and tugged it out of his trousers. He 
wrenched it so hard that the buttons 
popped and pinged away across the room. 
He had a great bundle of shirt in | 
hand now and he stuffed it into his 
n a conjurer doing a trick called 
white shirt.” Or how 
to swallow my pink-dotted shirt. How to 
swallow my pink shirt, my red and, final- 
ly, darkrcd shirt. But he never did the 
trick, The doth fell away from bis mouth 
and his blood poured over his chin, pint- 
ing his teeth pink and dribbling down his 
neck and ruining his shirt. He knelt 
upon the ground as if to pray, but his face 
sank to the floor and he died without a 
word, his ear flat against the ground, as if 
listening for hoofbeats pursuing him to 
another world. 

He was dead, I's difficult to wound a 
man with a 45, You either miss him or 
blow him in half. 
he legacy the dead leave us are life- 
size effigies that only slightly resemble 
owners, Jean-Paul’s bloody 
body only slightly resembled him: its 
thin lips pressed together and the small 
circular plaster just visible on his chin 

Robert was stupefied. He was staring at 
the gun in horror. I stepped over to him 
and grabbed the gun away from him. I 
said, “You should be ashamed,” and Datt 
repeated that. 

The door opened suddenly and Hud- 
son and Kuang stepped into the kitchen. 
They looked down at the body of Jean- 
Paul, He was a mess of blood and gui. 
No one spoke, they were waiting for me. I 
remembered that I was the one hold 
the gun. “Pm taking Kuang and Hudson 
and I'm leaving," [ said. Through the 
open door to the hall I could see into the 
library, its table covered with the 


ng 


cause th t of the deal. The in- 
formation he's given Kuang has to be got 
back to the Chinese government or else it 


right, 
makes sense, what he sa 

“How do you know?” said Dau. “I'm 
arranging your movements, not this fool: 
how cin we trust him? He admits this 


task is for the Americans.” 

“It makes sense.” said Kuang again, 
“Hudson's information is genuine, [can 
tell: It fills out what I learned from that 
incomplete set of papers you passed to me 
last week. If the Americans want me to 
have whe informacion, then they must 
want it to be taken back home.” 

“Can't you sce that they might want to 
capture you for interrogation?” said Datt. 

Rubbish!” I interrupted. “I could 
have arranged that at any time in Paris 
without risking Hudson out here in the 
middle of nowhere 

“They are probably waiting down the 
road.” said Datt. “You could be dead and 
buried in five minutes. Out here in the 
middle of the country, no one would 
hear, no one would see the d 
Tl take that chance,” stid Kuang. “If 
he can get Hudson into France on [ale 
papers, he can get me out. 

1 watched Hudson, fearful that he 
would say I'd done no such thing, but he 
nodded sagely and Kuang seemed 
assured. 

“Come 


with us,” said Hudson, 


Kuang nodded agreement. The two sci 
entists scemed to be the only ones in the 
room with any mutual cust. 

1 was reluctant to leave Maria, but she 
just waved her hand and said she'd be all 
right. She couldn't take her eyes off Jean 
Paul's body. 

Cover him, Robert,” said Dat 

Robert took a tablecloth from a draw- 
er and covered the body. “Go,” Maria 
called again to me, and then she began ta 
sob. Datt put his arm around her and 
pulled her close. Hudson and Kuang cob 
lected dheir data and then, still waving 
the gun around, 1 showed them out and 
followed. 

As we went across the hall, the old 
woman emerged carrying a heavily Jaden 
tay. She said, “There's still the poulet 
saute chasseur, 

“Vive le sport,” 1 said. 


This is the third installment of a new 
novel by Len Deighton. The conclusion 
will appear next month. 


“Gosh! I thought I'd be lucky if I was 
Just asked to sit al the captain's table! 
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QUITTING TIME 


different job. If you don’t get it, get the 
hell oud 
Such counsel would appear subversive 
med at desuoving all the oft-cited 
principles of executive loyalty to the 
company. But loyalty is a two-way 
street. As Dr. McCabe has observed, the 
loyalty of executives “depends upon the 
company’s Willingness to provide chal. 
Ienges and rewards in the job situation.” 
Stated simply, it all goes back t the 
old adage that you can't keep a good 
man down—or rather, in the present 
context, that a good executive will not 
permit himself to be held back in his 
career. The best men, those with the 
greatest ability and drive, will refuse to 
stagnate anywhere along the line. They 
will get ahead—even if they have to go 
somewhere else. 
‘9 hold such men, to keep them with. 
in an organization, it is incumbent upon 
the or tion to make sure it has 
the upon which these men 


incentives 


(continued from page 85) 


thrive. If a company cannot—or will not 
—provide these incentives, it has abso- 
lutely no grounds for complaint when ity 
best men walk out, 

Few, if any, of an executive's deci 
sions are more important to him person- 
ally than those concerning the question 
of whether or not—and when and how 
—to quit a job he holds. Things being 
what they are in business and industry 
these are decisions the average manager 
will have to make several times during 
the course of his career. 

Estimates of executive turnover vary, 
but all tend to be on the high side. In his 
book How to Pick Men, Jack H. Mc 
Quaig maintains that it is “perfectly nor- 
mal for a man to try four or five difierent 
jobs in his first three or four years at 
work.” Some years ago, a survey con- 
ducted by McGraw-Hill indicated that 
one in every three key men in industry 
changes his job each ye 

Chester Burger, author of Survival in 


“Your mother tells me you've started smoking. 


Got a cigarette. 


the Executive Jungle, comments that 
“the average survival time in the execu 
tive jungle is short, Rare is the executive 
who has spent most of his worki 
career with a single company.” 

Burger cites the results of one study 
of a group of middle management execu- 
tives that showed that 41 percent “sur 
vived in their last jobs for less than three 
years.” And, he continues. still drawing 
on data obtained by the study, “three out 
of every four [middle-management men] 
switched jobs before they reached the 
ten-year gold-watch_ mark, 

Obviously, not all of these men leave 
their jobs of their own accord. Some are 
allowed to resign” under pressure. Oth- 
ers are squeezed out in mergers or con- 
solidations. Still others are simply fired 
Exen among those who apparently leave 
of their own volition, there are many who 
quit because they have recognized the 
novalwayssubtle signs that indicate the 
ax is about to fall. We are not interested 
hete in any of these types of job leavers. 
Our cone with the men who quit at 
their own option while they are in good 
standing with their companies. 

Why do executives decide to quit 
under these circumstances? There 
many Recently, 2 well-known 
management-consultant firm conducted 
survey, questioning 422 job-huntis 
executives in an effort to determine what 
motivated them to seck a change. 

Foremost of the reasons was the desire 
for more responsibility and challenge, for 
a bigger job—plums not available in the 
companies for which the individuals con- 
cemed were curently working or by 


are 


nswers. 


which they had been last employed. 
Next in importance was the desire for 
greatcr future opportunity. These, of 


course, are the same motivations that im. 
pelled Walter Jones to leave the Noname 
Company and seck greener uuires 
elsewhere, the chief motivations that. as 
Dr. Frank McCabe put it, cause the 
“comers” to be “movers.” 

More money—a larger immediate in- 
come—was the third most frequently 
cited reason for changing jobs. Now, I 
can readily understand any executive's 
desire to earn as high an income 2s poss 
ble. After all, he is performing a com- 
mercial service and is entitled to demand 
the maximum monetary reward he cin 
obtain for that service 

On the other hand, it is frequently ut 
wise to measure either jobs or men solely 
by a doll, rdstick. Compa- 
nies should ys bear in mind the 
basic uth that a man who is interested 
only in money cannot be “bought” for 
very long. 

As for the executive, he is well advised 
to look with caution on any company 
that ties to snap up managerial per- 
sonnel by making outlandishly inflated 
bids for their services. Such firms are of- 
ten acting in desperation, and the big 
money might not last. 


ind-cents 


Iw: 


There is a recent case in point that 
serves to illustrate how deadly booby 
traps may sometimes be attached to the 
most glittering offers. 

‘A few years ago, a large and vener- 
able corporation—which I shall call by 
the fictitious me of the De Sperate 
Company—underwent a drastic reorga’ 
ization. De Sperate was engaged in pub- 
lishing and other ventures—a corporate 
complex with a long history, huge and 
diversified assets and a fine reputation. 

However, control of De Sperate passed 
from the numerous descendants and heirs 
of the founders to an outside group that 
decided on a drastic shake-up and in- 
stalled a “fireball” exccutive at the top 
of the corporate pyramid. 

Alter that, a great many things hap. 
pened. First, the fireball did a wholesale 
housecleaning job, firing sores of De 
Sperate’s veteran executives as well as 
hundreds of lesser employees. Then. the 
company went on a large-scale execu: 
siding campaign. Able managers 
employed by other firms were offered 
very high salaries and other glowing i 
centives to shift over to De Sperate. 
Among the many men approached was 
“Dan Miller,” a friend of mine. During a 
conversation, he told me of the near- 
profligate offer he had received. 

“Are you taking the job?" I asked. 

“No, Vm not,” Miller replied. “1 smell 
a rat, The job simply isn’t worth what 
the outfit is offering. The company is 
shopping around for far too many man: 
agers at the same time. I'm ined to 
think there may be something wrong.” 

Miller admitted that all he had was a 
hunch. The fireball who had taken over 
top management of the corporate com- 
plex was widely reputed to be a miracle 
worker—and, after all, De Sperate was 
virtually a national institution. 

Nonetheless, Dan Miller's suspicions 
proved to be well founded. The fireball 
flamed and sizzied, but whatever his 
previous qualifications and experience, 
by some fluke he proved totally incapa 
ble of heading an organization of De 
Sperate’s particular type. Instead of show- 
ing greatly increased profits, the company 
lost moncy—rillions each year. Other 
troubles developed. There were nasty 
ternal squabbles. Costly projects proved 
to be total failures. Lawsuits of various 
kinds—involving staggering sums—were 
filed against the corporation, 

And so it went, getting worse and 
worse, until the controlling group finally 
despaired and extinguished the fireball 
with a decision to send him packing be 
fore he burned the house down com- 
pletely. Needless to say, many—in fact, 
according to reports, most—ol the exec: 
ves who had succumbed to the sky- 
De Sperate offered during 
tenure also found them 
selves without jobs. They went in the 
wake of his 5 1 the group in con- 
uol of the corporation moved frantically 


to reduce costs, increase siles and profits 
nd clean out management personnel 
who had been brought in by the miracle 
worker who had created only chaos. 
Now, I do not mean to imply that a 
1 offers executives high pay 
ly suspect. Far from it. 
The case I have cited is an exceptional 
one, My purpose inn s solely 
to suggest that while the astute and am- 
bitious executive is entirely justified in 
looking out for his own financial welfare, 
he will also look beyond the dolars-and- 
cents price tag that is placed on a job. 
According 10 the aforementioned su 
vey, the fourth most co reason 
given for wanting to change jobs is dis- 
greement with or objection to company 
policies. [1 is interesting 10 note that 
this was the reason advanced by the 


m0 


miajority of company presidents among 
the respondents. 

There liable to be dif. 
ferences of op mong_ individuals 


engaged in any activity—and business is 
hardly an exception. Some differences 
can be resolved. Others can continue to 
exist but all concerned can live and work 
n peace despite them. However, when 
the differences are basic and serious and 
prevent an executive from working har 
moniously, efficiently or in good. co 
science, he is wise, indeed. to express his 
regrets and tender his resignation. 

Withal, been my experience 
that executives will make the decision wo 
quit even the best of jobs for a wide va- 
riety of other, entirely valid, reasons. For 
instance, a man may want to change his 
ficld, try his hand at some completely 
new type of managerial activity. Or, at : 
personal extreme of the scale, the health 
of a family member may dictate a 
change in job locales. 

I recall an incident that occuned 
few years ago in one of the companies in 
which T hold a subs An 
1 the company—call him Bill 
jounced his intention to re- 
was # “comer,” 
nd highly regarded, a young » 
everyone agreed was headed for the top. 
We didn't want to lose him if we could 
possibly avoid it, and 1 took it upon my 
self 0 have a talk with Oliver. Curious 
to learn if he had some grievance or if 
there were some way he could be dis- 
aded from leaving, I asked Bill to tll 
frankly the reasons for his decision. 

“I have no complaints—none at all,” 
he dedared with what was obviously 
complete sincerity. “I like my job, the 
people I work with and the company it- 
sel—and am entirely satished with my 
prospects. But. you see, 'm intrigued by 
the space industry. I won't be happy un- 
til T get into it—even if it means starting 
for less than Tm now making.” 

I grinned and gave up. I could un- 
derstand how Bill Oliver felt. He bad wo 
move. He was irresistibly impelled to 
get into the space industry, which had 
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his 


interest and fired 
It would have been foo! 


captured his 


imagination 


to try to deter him. 
Bill resigned and switched to a mana- 
gerial job with a company producing 


space-vehicle components. I have since 
followed his carcer and have been gra 
fied to note that he has been very suc. 
cessful, receiving several promotions so 
that he is now very near the top. 

There is yet another important reason 
why some managers quit their jobs. It is a 
reason seldom discussed by organization- 
oriented management experts and per- 
sonnel specialists—and more’s the pity, 
for it involves the decision to stop being 
a salaried employee and to go into 
business for oneself, 


Luckily for our ceonomy, this still 
happens fairly often. Despite all the 
presentday emphasis on gaining “sccuri 


ty” and the tend tow 
reer in a large or ation, there are 
still those uals who prefer to 
achieve success on their own 

If I may be permitted to digress brief- 
I have repeatedly expressed my be- 
lief that this is the only route 10 real 
success in the business world, Only by 
launching out on his own, building his 
own business, can an individual savor 
the full excitement and reap the great- 
est rewards that commerce and industry 
have to offer. 

T think that when a man feels he is 
ready and equipped to go ness 
for himself, is cognizant of the risks in- 
volved and is willing to face them, he 
should unhesitatingly tke the req) 
giamt step and make the most of hi 
sion. Insolar as J am concerned, an exce 
utive in one of my comp: 
to start his own business docs so with 
my full and sincere blessings and best 
wishes. In such men provide 
the ever-needed fresh blood that ensures 
the health and the future of business and 
of the entire free-enterprise system. 

That said, and many of the reasons 
why excautives quit having been dis- 
cussed, it might be well to explore the 
questions of when and how an executive 
should go about Ieaving a job. 

In these regards, there is no better 
guideline than that provided by the an- 
cient gamblers’ adage that holds that the 
wise player knows cnough to quit when 
he is ahead of the game. The best time 
for an executive to quit a job is when 
he, too, is “ahead,” in the sense that he 
has a good performance record and is 
well regarded in the company for which 
he is working. 

Although I do not personally sub- 
ribe to many of the current theories 
and practices of executive “head- 
m realist enough to accept 
human nature for what is and to ac 
knowledge the harsher facts of 
life. 1 am aware that, as Lawrence Stes- 
sin has observed in The New York Times 


d making a ca- 


deci- 


ies who quits 


business, 


Magazine: “It’s an axiom of exccutive 
head-hunting that to get a good job one 
should already have a job.” 

This argument is echoed and am- 
plified by C. R. Shelton and Melba Col- 
grove, writing in Nation’s Business. The 
best time to resign, they advise, is “when 
you are in good standing with your firm. 
When you are unemployed, you are at 
a disadvantage in seeking employment,” 
they warn. “Lack of a regular pay check 
may lower your self-confidence. And be- 
ing unemployed, for whatever reasc 
may render your judgment and your 
possible value to another firm suspect. 

People are people—even when they're 
top-level managers who do the hiring for 
large organizations. And people are noto- 
tiously reluctant to take what they feel 
someone clse has rejected. The fact that 
an exeautive is wanted by the company 
for which he works enhances his value 
and desirabilit 

When he quits, the wise manager also 
mikes sure that he is ahead in his work, 
that he is not leaving any half-finished 
projects behind him, He knows that no 
matter how much his associates and su 
periors like him, they will deeply resent 
his leaving behind a mass of uncomplet- 
ed work that others, who are totally 
unacquainted with it, have to handle. 

“We thought a lot of Smith around. 
here—then, after he quit, we discovered 
he hadn't bothered to ie up many loose 
ends. His department was consequently 
in a mess after his departure. It took his 
successor weeks to get things straight 
ened out. 

“Joe Howard left this company with 
glowing recommendations—and what a 
mistake chat was! It later developed he'd 
been soldiering on the job for a month 
before he resigned, and none of his work 
was up to date. We lost avo big accounts 
as a result.’ 

Word travels fast and far in business. 
circles. Remarks such as these can play 
havoc with a man’s future prospects. The 
wise executive makes certain. they can- 
not be made about him after he leaves a 
company. 

Age is another factor that should be 
into consideration when deciding 
to quit or not to quit. “Most companies 
seek men between 40 and 50 for top man- 
agement jobs,” Chester Burger states. 

For middle management, the preferred 
age level is between 30 and 40." 

C. R. Shelton and Melba Colgrove 
quote Harold K. Daniels, vice-president 
of Parke, Davis: “At least by the time 
you approach 40 you should have found 
yourself and have most of your job 
moves behind you. 

I'm not sure that I would accept these 
general: as Holy Writ. Some men 
are outstanding top-management mate 
al long before they reach 40—and, con- 
versely, some of the best, most solid and 


seasoned middle-management personnel 
are well beyond Chester Burger's “pre- 
ferred” 40-year limit. And I’ve known 
more than a few executives who made 
several big upward steps when they 
were in their mid-40s or even consider- 
ably older, Nevertheless, T imagine that 
with appropriate allowances for indi 
ual cases or special situations, che Burger 
and Shelton-Colgrove generalizations do 
serve as fairly reliable rules of thumb. 

As for the question of how an execu- 
tive should go about quitting, the an 
swer, in my opinion, is very simple. He 
should do it frankly and honestly, giving 
proper notice and always writing a letter 
of resignation. He should state his r 
sons for resigning clearly and succinctly, 
but avoiding any perso: nat- 
tions. 

This advice is not only good manners, 
it is also good business practice. Nothing 
leaves n worse taste in management's 
mouth than the man who qu hout 
warning or explanation, who simply fails 
to show up in the morning or announces 
that he is through a few mimutes before 
the office closes on Friday afternoon, It 
is also sound practice to quit without let- 
ting off steam, without taking the 
minute opportunity to tell this or that 
person where to head in. 

These are cheap and cowardly tricks 
that have a habit of boomeranging on 
se who resort to them. T know of 
ny cases like that of pscudonymous 
Ted Spencer, who quietly obtained a job 
with another company and then, on a 
after 


rec! 


superior and announced thar he 
was quitting then and there. 

No doubt Ted Spencer derived a cer- 
tain of personal 
his dramatic little act—but he was des 
tined to regret it intensely. About a year 
and a half Tater, Spencer's old company 
absorbed the one to which he'd moved— 
and, lo and behold, the superior Ted had 
berated again became his boss. That i 
he became Ted's boss for about a weck 
—which was all the time it took for 
Spencer to find himself unemployed. 

Allin all, quitting rules ate really not 
much different from any other rules of 
sound human conduct. Each man must 
decide for himself when it’s quitting 
time—when it is advisable and advanta- 
geous for him to leave a job and a com- 
pany and move elsewhere. Once he has 


tisfaction from 


ou 


decided to resign, he should take the 
step in a dean, straightforward fashion. 
In. short, the wise business cxecu- 


tive emulates the wise gambler, and quits 
when he is ahead. Beyond this, he bears 


in mind that sometimes it is necessary 
to quit in order to get ahead—and that 
the man who knows when to quit is 


often the one who gets ahead the fastest 
and the farthest. 
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READER SERVICE 


Write to Janet Pilgrim for the an- 
swers to your shopping questions. 
She will provide you with the name 
of a retail store in or near your city 
where you can buy any of the spe- 
cialized items advertised or edito- 
rially featured in pLayBoy. For 
example, where-to-buy information is 
available for the merchandise of the 
advertisers in this issue listed below. 


Beseler Topeon Camens -..- 


Clubman Sportcoats 
HIS. Ow 


Interwa 


Socks 

Male Wrangler Slacks . 
Mai 
Mr. Wrangler Slacks ..2..... 55, 
Plymouth Bar 


yal Cameras ee sayaeeane fl 


Use these lines for information abont 
other featured merchandise, 


Miss Pilgrim will be happy to answer 
any of your other questions on fash- 
ion, travel, food and drink, hi-fi, etc. 
If your question involves items you 
saw in PLAYBOY, please specify page 
number and issue of the magazine as 
well as a brief description of the items 
when you write. 
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COMET WINE 


EXPENSIVE PLACE GROOMING GAME 


“THE NEW ARISTOCRATS’'—AN EMINENT EDUCATIONIST AND 
SOCIAL ANALYST EXAMINES TODAY'S POWER ELITE, AMERICA’S EX- 
PLOSIVE AND ICON-TUMBLING COLLEGIANS—BY PAUL GOODMAN 


“COMET WINE'’—A BAROQUE TALE OF INFERNAL INTERVEN- 
TION-IN- THE MANNER OF SARDONICUS—BY-RAY RUSSELL 


“THE BUNNIES OF MISSOURI”—A WORDS-AND-PICTURES 
PAEAN TO THE HUTCH HONEYS OF THE “SHOW ME" STATE 


“EXECUTIVE SALARIES"”—WHO GETS THE TOP DOLLAR, AND 
WHY, IN TODAY'S CORPORATE COMPLEXES—BY VANCE PACKARD 


“AN EXPENSIVE PLACE TO DIE”—CONCLUDING A NEW NOVEL 
OF INTRIGUE—BY LEN “IPCRESS FILE” DEIGHTON 


ORSON WELLES EXPOUNDS ON HIMSELF, HIS FILMS, CENSORSHIP 
AND PORNOGRAPHY IN AN EXCLUSIVE PLAYBOY INTERVIEW 


“THE WITNESS"—A FATHER TALKS ABOUT THE OLD DAYS AT 
THE MILL AND A SON HEARS THE ECHO OF HIS FUTURE SELF, 
IN A POIGNANT STORY—BY HARRY MARK PETRAKIS 


“THE LANGUAGE OF GALLIC GOURMANDISE”—A CON- 
PREHENSIVE GUIDE TO MENU FRENCH FOR THOSE WHO SPEAK 
NOUGHT BUT ENGLISH—BY THOMAS MARIO 


““A PLAYBOY PAD: EXOTICA IN EXURBIA™—A YOUNG MID- 
WEST EXEC CREATES HIS OWN TROPICAL PARADISE IN ILLINOIS 


“THE FIRST NATIONAL FIDUCIARY IMPERIALIST TRUST 
CARTEL”—A WIZARD PLOT TO CORNER THE MARKET IN IRON- 
CURTAIN SECURITIES—BY MARVIN KITMAN 


“THE GROOMING GAME’’—HOW TO MAKE THE RIGHT MOVES 
IN KEEPING UP APPURTENANCES 


66 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED tN BOTTLE FROH CANADA BY HIRAN! WALKER IMPORTERS INC., 


CANADIAN CLUB'S 
TO KYOTO 


Enter, please, this ancient city that is the very essence of Japan. 
For Kyoto is keeper of the treasures and traditions of Japan. The 
nperors lived here, for over 1000 years, in palaces of rock, wood 
and gold. The home of the Geisha is here, and you may watch as 
they glide in silent grace. The Noh play is performed here, with 

all its ritual style, its endless chanting, its magnificent 

sks and costumes. Here the lovely, fragile art of 

Japan is everywhere, constantly unfolding 

before you like an endless Japanese 

screen. Here clogs and kimonos are 

Here, in one timeless 

y, rests the great-culture 

andheritage of Japan. 
Here, in honor- 

able Kyoto. 


Entrance to Nijo Castle, hone of 
Emperors since 1603. It's built without 
one single nail. The “nightingale 
foorboards squeak, built to gg 
warn of approaching 

assassins. 


Perhaps the most spectacular sight in Kyoto: 
the one thousand and one golden statues of 
Sanjusangendo. Fack mercy goddess. 
haw twenty pairs of hands: each 
pair of hands holds a 
symbol to ward 
off suffering. 


cormorant fishing 
on the Oi River. 


ds, the fishermen. 
Sununer nights only, 
at Areshiyana 

Park: 


might meet 
‘Mr. Kono, a 
fenowned artist, who 
will show you 
his home and his 


At Kyoto’s International Hotel, you can 
sit beside a lovely Japanese garden, witha 
tiny bridge and a stone lantern. You can 
order little Japanese sandwiches to enjoy 
with an old friend, Canadian Club. For 
Canadian Club i: Kyoto, too. In every 
fine hotel and restaurant. 

Why this whisky’s universal popularity? 
It has the lightness of Scotch and the 
smooth satisfaction of Bourbon. No other 
whisky tastes quite like it. You can stay 
with it all evening long—in short ones be- 
fore dinner, in tall ones after. 

Enjoy Canadian Club—the world’s light- 
est whisky—wherever in the world you are. 

joy it tonight, in Kyoto, or in your own 
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The Golden 
Pavilion, It was 
the summer 
house of a 
Shogun, and 
stands serenely 
beside soft moss 
gardens and silent 
pools, See it 
when it ts bathed 
in sunlight 
early morning or 
late afternoon. 


“The Best In The House” 
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DETROIT, MICH. 86.8 PROOF, ELENDEO CANADIAN WHISKY. 


(About 
50 minutest 
Urine from Kyoto 
isthe village of 
Ohara. [ts women 
‘are brown for the 
heavy loads of 
‘wood they carr 
see and the speciel 
costumes they 
is girl's 


lovely country 
inn, the 
Onoyamata, 
where you 
dip your 
gubiyai 
in raw ege. 
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Ty Salem filter cigarettes 


